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TO  THE  READER. 


\  ITER  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  the  Four  former  Volumes  of 
my  Sermons  have  met  with,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  had  resolved  not  to  presume 
on  offering  any  more  to  the  public.  To 
this  publication  of  another  Volume,  my 
present  situation  gave  rise,  being  now,  by 
the  infirmity  of  very  advanced  age,  laid 
aside  from  all  the  labours  of  the  pulpit  j 
and  possessing,  of  course,  more  retirement 
and  leisiure  than  formerly,  it  occurred  to 
me  sometimes,  to  look  back  into  Sermons 
most  of  which  had  been  composed  a  great 
many  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  observe 
how  far  they  agreed  in  the  strain  of 
thought  with  those  which  I  had  written 
at  a  later  period.  In  reviewing  them> 
passages  sometimes  appeared  which  I  ima- 

A  2  gined 
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gined  might  be  serviceable,  either  for  ad- 
monition or  consolation  to  various  classes 
of  persons ;  and  the  thought  began  to  arise 
in  my  mind,  that  by  employing  my  present 
leisure,  as  long  as  health  allowed,  in  pre- 
paring some  of  those  Discourses  for  the  preBs, 
it  might  be  in  my  power  to  be  still  of  some 
use  in  the  world.  Encouraged  by  this  idea, 
I  went  on  to  revise  and  correct  one  Sermon 
after  another,  often  making  alterations  and 
additions,  till  the  present  Volume  arose. 

Though  the  subjects  of  these  Sermons 
be  different  from  those  which  I  formerly 

'  published,  some  of  the  same  sentiments  and 
expressions  may  occasionally  be  found  to  be 
repeated  in  them.     This  is  apt  to*  happen, 

.  partly  from  that  similarity  of  thought  and 
style  which  will  run  through  all  the  com- 
positions of  an  Author  who  is  not  copying 
others,  but  writing  from  his  own  reflections  j 
and  partly,  from  the  coincidence  of  spme 

general  topicks  and  allusions  which  recur 

frequently 
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frequently  in  serious  discourses  of  the  prac- 
tical kind.  Where  any  instances  of  this 
nature  presented  themselves  to  my  me- 
mory, I  found,  that  without  altering  the 
strain  of  the  Sermon,  I  could  not  altogether 
suppress  and  omit  them ;  and  as  it  is  not 
often  they  occur,  I  did  not  think  it  requisite" 
that  they  should  be  omitted.  If  the  senti- 
ment, where  first  introduced,  was  in  any 
degree  useful  or  important,  the  renewal  of 
it,  when  brought  forth  under  some  different 
form,  enlarged  perhaps,  or  abridged,  or 
placed  in  connection  with  some  other 
topick,  may  be  thought  to  strengthen  and 

confirm    the   impression   of  it. With 

regard  toerrours  or  inaccuracies  of  any  oth^ 
kind,  the  Author  must  trust  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  candid  Reader. 

HUGH  BI,AIR. 
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SERMON  I. 

On  Hopes  and  DisAPrt>iNTMENTS. 


Proverbs,  x.  28. 

7%e  hope  of  the  Righteous  shall  be  gladness; 
hut  the  expectation  of  the  Wicked  shall 
perish. 

A  TTACHMENT  to  futurity  has  a  re-  sermon 
■*^  markable  influence  on  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind.  The  present,  what- 
ever it  be,  seldom  engages  our  attention 
so  much  as  what  is  to  come.  Remem- 
brance of  the  past  may  sometimes  occupy 
our  thoughts ;  but  what  for  the  most  part 
fills  them,  is  the  anticipation  of  the  future. 
The  present  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  an 
evanescent  scene,  just  about  to  pass  away ; 
VOL.  V.  B  and 
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w<5fiiiM0N  and  in  the  midst  of  wishes  and  desires,  of 
hopes  and  fears,  which  all  respect  futurity, 
we  may  be  said  to  dwell.  As  on  these 
the  life  of  man  is  so  much  suspended, 
it  becomes  a  very  material  part  both  of 
wisdom  and  of  duty  to  attend  to  any 
regulations  by  which  they  may  be  pro- 
perly conducted.  For  if  expectations  and 
hopes  on  one  hand,  and  fears  and  alarms 
on  the  other,  are  suffered  to  arise  with 
groundless  precipitancy,  and  to  acquire 
an  undue  ascendant,  it  is  evident  that  they 
will  produce  much  delusion  in  conduct, 
and  often  will  engender  much  vice  and 
gnilt  As  there  is  a  hope  of  the  Righteous 
which  shall  be  gladness^  so  there  is  an  expec-- 
tation  of  the  Wicked  which  shall  perish. 
The  anticipations  of  the  former,  conducted 
by.  prudence,  and  regulated  by  piety,  mis- 
lead him  not  from  his  duty, .  and  afi^td 
him  satisfaction  in  the  end.  While  the 
expectations  of  the  latter,  arising  from 
fantastic  imaginary  prospects,  delude  hi^ 
for  a  while  with  vanity,  and  terminate  in. 
misOTy*  It  will,  therefore  be  an  useful:  sub-: 
ject  of  meditation,  to  consider,  in  a  few 
instances,  of  what  we  may,  and  of  what  we 

may 
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ttiay  not,  reasonably  expect  from  the  worlds  sermon 
xvhen   we  look   forward   to  what  is  most 
likely  to  happen,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  afiairs. 

I.  We  are  not  to  expect  the  uninter-* 
rupted  continuance  of  any  n^easure  of 
health,  prosperity,  or  comfort,  which  we 
now  enjoy.  There  is  the  greater  reason  for 
beginning  with  this  admonition,  as  there 
is  a  strong  propensity  in  human  nature  to 
imagine  that  what  we  at*  present  possess, 
is  always  to  remain.  When  no  warnings 
of  any  approaching  change  appear,  we  are 
all  inclined  to  look  forward  to  futurity 
with  a  smile ;  and  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
to-morrow  shail  be  as  this  day^^  and  even 
moreiabiinda/nJtIy.  \  Hence,  in  the  lives  of 
thoughtless  men,  there  breaks  forth  so  much 
foUy  and  presumption,  so  much  pride  and 
levity,  and.often  so  much  impiety  and  con- 
temipt.of^religion.  What  is  the  Almighty^  that 
7ve  should  serve  him^  Or  what  projit  shoU  we 
have^  if  we  pray  unto  him?  Our  mountain 
stands  strong ;  and  shall  nisver  be  moved. 

'On  the  lot  of  some  men  ProvidCTice  is 
pleased  <  to  bestow  a  longer  continuance  of 
*      •,    V  B  2  prosperity 
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REtMont  ^iosperkj  than  on  that  of  others.  But 
te  the  teitoi  of  that  continuance  is  hi4den 
fipom  1185  all  flattering  and  confidcait  ^ssl* 
pectations  are  without  foundation.  At 
one  peiaod  or  another,  it  is  certain  that  the 
caltn  18  to  he  troubkcU  and  the  dark  doud 
is  to  airke ;  and  how  soon  tibat  pmod  is  to 
oome»  jtm  dmnot  tell.  In  youar  heajl^  «r 
yom  fortune^  or  among  your  conm^uons 
and  friends,  be  assured  that  some  trial 
tf^^aits  you.  For  human  life  never  stands 
sdU  for  any  long  time.  It  is  by  no  meaps  a 
Ifeoed  and  steady  object^  IBce  .the  moimtaiii 
orthe  rgdk  wluich  you  jslways  find  in  tl^ 
imam  sititation ;  it  is  a  river  continuaUiy 
Moving  and  lowing.  Neither  is  it  the  irtiH 
wd  smooth  stream  which  glides  along  with 
'<iie  same  constant  tenour ;  buta  xivfsc  which 
fi>r  ft  time  may  hold  a  i^^ular  tourse 
^itihiin  its  bahks^  till,  being  interrupted  by 
rocfas,  it fo^ms  into  atoi^ent^  oar,  swoln  by 
foreign  torrents,  it  lays  waste  tiiie  nei^b-* 
b^uriiig  plains.  Amidst  such  vidssitudes 
of  time  and  life,  who  has  any  title  to 
reckcain  iipon  the  &ture  ?-^IV>  iaolts,  ail  ore 
subjeet;  to  troiiMes,  all  are  exposed.  As 
that  man  is  the  most  virtuous  who  can  be 
'  charged 
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olurged  miih  the  iewest  fauks^  so  thai  1^  sEwm^ 
is  the  happiest  which  imffers  the  fewest, 
txoubles.  .To  look  for  entu^  exemption  froitt 
tlkem,  k  to  court  disappointment 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  meaxi  to  hold 
it  forth  as  any  precept  of  religion  or  itkh 
dom,  that  we  ought  atwa3rs  to  sadden  tlnfe 
present  hour  by  dweHing  o&  the  thou^hta 
of  future  disappointment  What  is  givien  us^. 
k*  119  cheerfully  enjoy^  and  raider  thanks 
tOTi  HinL  who  bes^ws  it  Virtue,  oon* 
joined  with  prudenee,  may  reasonal^,  af- 
ford the  prospect  of  good  days  to  eon^ 
JBhr  Qad  giveth  to  a  man  that  iM  good  in  hi$ 
^^^vA$dom^andhfiavdedge^&ndj^^^  Sueh 
a  prospect  therefore  he  may  innocently  m^ 
dulge^  if  he  preserve  ^ways  that  tempe>^ 
once  and  moderation  that  modesty  ami 
hnmilityy  whidi  become  one  who  hnowa 
that  his  state  is  ever  in  hazard  of  changing^ 
But  I  mean  to  'Wwm  those,  who,  giving; 
way  to  the  datdon  of  giddy  hopes,  lose  th<^ 
command  of  themselves,  that  by  this  in*- 
toxioation  of  mind  they  are  preparing  the 
wajjr  for  an  aItea*ation  of  state;  they  are 

*  Ecdes*  ii.  26* 

B  3  pushing 
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SEftMON  pushing  forward  the  wheels  of  advancing 
change  j  they  are  accelerating  their  own 
downfall.  To  them  belongs  that  admoni- 
tion of  the  wise  man,  would  they  seriously 
]^ten  to  it ;  If  a  man  live  many  yeart^  and 
refoice  in  them  allj  yet  let  him  remember,  the 
days^  ofdarknes$9  for  they  shail  he  many:  aU 
that  Cometh  is  vanity. *^ 

>  IL  We  are  not  to  expect,  from  our  in- 
tercourse with  others,  all  that  satisfaction 
which  we  fondly  wish.  .  What  the  indi- 
vidual either  enjoys  or  suffers  by  himself^ 
exhibits  only  an  imperfect  view,  of  his 
condition.  In  the  present  state  of.  human 
affairs,  we  are  all  so  closely  interwoven 
with  one  another,  that  a  very  material  part 
of  our  happiness  or  misery  arises  from:  the 
.  connexions  which  we  have  with  those  who 
are  around  us,  and  the  relations  in  which 
we  stand  to.  them.  These,  therefore,  open 
a  field  within  which  our  yrishes  and  expec- 
tations find  an  ample  range.  One  of  the 
first  objects  of  wish  to  every  one,  is  to  main- 
tain a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society; 

*  Eccles.  xi.  a. 

not 
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not  to  fall  behind  his  equals ;  but  rather^  sermon 
if  he  can,  to  surpass  them,  so  as  to  com- 
mand consideration  and  respect  from  his^ 
neighbours.  This,  among  the  vain  and 
lUfnbitious,  is  always  the  favourite  aim. 
With  them  it  arises  to  immoderate'  expecta- 
tions, founded  on  their  supposed  talents 
and  imagined  merits.  But  perhaps,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  some  wish  of  this  nature 
lurks ;  some  wish  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  crowd,  but  to  attain  that  degree  of 
distinction  which  they  conceive  they  might 
reasonably  claim. 

With  respect  to  claims  of  this  sort  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that,  among  persons  of 
aU  characters  and  descriptions,  many  an 
expectation  must  perish^  and  many  a  dis- 
appointment be  endured.  For  such  is-  the 
power  which  the  sophistry  of  self-love 
exercises  over  us,  that  almost  every  one 
may  be  assured  that  he  measures  himsdf 
by  a  deceitful  scale;  that'  he  places  the 
point  of  his  own  merit  at  a  higher  d^pree 
than  others  will  admit  that  it  reaches.  All 
are  jealous  of  the  high  pretensions  of  others. 
He  who  suspects  a  rival  in  his  neighbour, 
will  study  every  method  of  bringing  him 

B  4  dpwn 
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^SB^m  down  to  what  he  takes  to  be  hi»  pvoper 
levdi;  nay^  often  of  depreciating  him  be^ 
low  it  Hence  the  endless  mortifications 
which  ^  the  vain  and  self-conceited  su£8er. 
Hence  the  spleen  and  resentment  which  ia 
so  o^&i  breaking  forth,  disturbing  the  peace 
of  society,  and  involving  it  in  crimes  and 
missies;  Were  expectations  more  mo- 
d^^te,  they  w6uld  be  more  favourably 
leceived.  Did  we  more  rarely  attempt  ta 
push  ourselves  into  notice,  the  world  would 
more  readily  allow  us,  nay,  sometimes  assist 
us,  to  come  forward.  Were  we  contents 
sometimes  to  remain  in  the  shade,  we  would 
with  more  advantage  come  forth  into  sun-^ 
fiAune,  and  find  the  brightness  interrupted 
by  fewer  clouds. 

In  the  closer  connexions  which  men 
form  of  intimate  friendship  and  domestic 
Ufe^  thare  is  still  more  reason  for  due 
moderation  in  our  expectations  and  hopes. 
Foir  the  nearer  that  n^en  approach  to  eadb 
odier,  the  more  numerous^  the  points  of 
contact  are  in  which  they  touch,  the  greater 
indeed  will  be  the  pleasiire  of  perfect  sym- 
phony and  agreements,  of  feelings ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  if  any  harsh  and  repulsive 

sensations 


senMtimis  take  pUee^  the  more  gratmg  a»d 
pimg^xk  will  be  the  pain. — If  you  look  finr 
a  fn^nicir  a  partner  of  your  life»  in  whose 
teos^er  these  ia  not  to  be.  found  the  leaai;^ 
inequality^  who  upon  no  occasion  is  to  be 
hurt  or  offended  by  any  frailties  you  dis* 
covser^  wlu^se  feelings  are  to  harmonize  in 
every  trifle  with  yours,  whose  counteaaofie 
is  always  to  reflect  the  imsge  of  your  owa» 
yeof  lok>k  for  a  pleasing  phantom,  whidi  ii 
lievmr,  or,  at  most,  very  rarely^  to  be  foimd; 
and  if  disappointmf^t  SQM7  your  mind^  yew 
have  your  own  foUy  to,  Ubme.  You  ought 
to  have  oonsidered  that  you  live  in.  a  x©r 
gion  of  human  infirmity,^  where  every 
one  haa  imperfections,  and  failings.  You 
assuredly  have  your  own.  What  reason  had 
yea  to*  hnagine,  that  the  person,  whom 
you  loTe  and. esteem  was  to  be  the  only 
exception  from  the  common  fate  ?  Here^ 
if  any  wkese,  it  becomes  you  to  overlook 
and  forbear ;  and  never  to  allow  small  Mir 
ings  to  dwell  on  your  attention  so  much 
as  to  deface  the  whole  (A*  an  amiable  cha^ 
racter.  From  trifling  misunderstandings 
arising  from  the  most  frivoious  causes, 
springs  much  of  the  misery  of  sodyal  and 

domestic 
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»SM0N  domestic  life.  Hence  is  blasted  many  a 
pleaamg  blossom  of  hope;  and  many  an 
expectation^  which  once  promised  mibroken 
harmony,  is  left  to  perish.  I  shall  only 
mention, 

HI.  Another  instance  of  what  we  are 
not  to  expect  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
kuman  affairs ;  that  is,  constant  gratitude 
6om  those  whom  we  have  most  obliged 
and  served.--I  am  fax  from  saying  that 
gnatitude  is  an  unknown,  or  even  a  rare 
virtue  among  mankind;  I  think  not  so 
ill  of  human  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  my  beUef,  that  grateful  sensations  for 
favours  received  are  very  generally  felt ;  and 
when,  no  strong  passion  counteracts  those 
saosations,  that  grateful  returns  are  gene- 
rally intended,  and  often  are  actually  made. 
But  then,  our  expectations  of  proper 
returns  must  be  kept  within  moderate 
bounds.  We  must  not  carry  them  so  far 
as  to  imagine,  that  gratitude  is  to  produce 
imlimited  compliance  with  every  desire 
which  we  choose  to  indulge  ;  or  that  they 
whom  we  have  obliged  will  altogether  de- 
sert their  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  their 
7  benefactors. 
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benefactors.  Many  circumstances,  it  is  to  sebmon 
be  remembered,  tend  to  cool  the  grateful 
emotion.  Time  always  deadens  the  me- 
mory of  benefits.  Sometimes ..  they  are 
considered  as  having  been  fully  recom- 
pensed, and  the  debt  of  gratitude  repaid*  * 
As  benefits  conferred,  are  often  under*rated 
by  those  who  receive  them,  so  they  are 
sometimes  over-valued  by  those  who  conf^ 
them.  On  persons  of  light  and  cardess 
minds,  no  moral  sentiment  makes  any  deJBp 
impression ;  with  such,  the  remembrance 
of  both  benefit  and  benefactor .  is  apt  to 
pass  speedily  away.  With  the  proud  spirit, 
which^laims  every  thing  as  its  due,  grati- 
tude is  in  a  great  measure  incompatible. 
From  persons  of  this  character,  we  are 
nevier  to\e3gpect  it ;  and  indeed  firom  per- 
sons of  any  character,  we  are  not  tobe  sur- 
prised, if,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
it  rises  not  so  high  as  we  thought  we  had 
reason  to  hope. 

Having  thus  shown  in  some  material 
instances,  what  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  afiaics,  I 
turn  next  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, 
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sm»mm  yictf  and  8l]»U  show*  what  a  wiae  and  good 
miimm^  man  may  reasonably  expect  fircmt  human 
l]fe«    HU  hope  shali  be  gladness^  thou^  the 
^spedation  of  fod$  dudl  peruh. 

.1.  W&ATSVCR  course  the  affidrs  c^  die 
wCRrM  tak^  he  ma^r  justfy  hope  to  enjoy 
peaoD  of  mincL  1  am  sensible  that  by  Xb^ 
sceptic  and  the  profligate,  this  will  be  hcdd 
as  a  very  inconsiderable  object  of  expect^ 
alkwi  or;hope.  To  them  erery  enjoyment 
wliidi  »  of  mental  and  inteilectaal<  natum*. 
sqpprairs  of  sm^  Talua  G«v%f  thefl^  4iffl[u4 
ent^  fortune  and  flourishing  health^  aa^ 
they  aeconnt  themselves  stire  of  feiicilyt 
But  to^  these  very  persons  I  appeal^  wine^ 
tfaar  iibece  hav^  not  beeiv' many  oocasions^ 
when  tiba  irant  of  a  peaeefiil  and  sel^^^v- 
poi»rmg  mind  has  not  blasted  all  the  en-^ 
joyments  they  possessed  ?  In  the  mi<^  of 
the  pomps  and  luxuries  of  life,  have  they 
never  experienced  the  pangs  of  B,wcfiiifidod 
spirit  ?  Have  they  never  felt  what  it  was 
to  be  tormented  by  die  sense  of  pai^  folUes, 
and?  to  be  stung  with  the  reproaches  of  aa 
angry  conscience  ?  '  Dace  thi^  say^  that  in 
the  midstof  those£Miingsliiieyw 

WiU 
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Will  tbej  not  be  constraiiied  to  owa,  that  smMOn 
in  «ueh  moments  of  iuward  pain^  th«y  v>.-,^ 
would  willingly  ha^e  «xchmnged  oonditions 
with  an  innocent  peasant  ?  Let  tfa€9n  then 
learn  the  value  of  that  object  of  hope 
whidi  thej  affect  to  contemn,  by  recol* 
lectiog  what  they  have  suffered  from  the 
want  of  it  ^^  Assuredly,  the  peace  of  an 
approving  eonscience  is  one  of  the  dbi^ 
ingredients  of  human  haj^iness;  one  of 
the  most  grateful  of  all  sensations  to  the 
heart  of  man :  provided  always  that  this 
self-approbation  rest  upon  pm^er  grounds ; 
that  it  be  tempered  with  due  humility;  ^tod 
regulated  by  Christian  faith;  that  it  never 
aweU  intoai^  arrogant  opmion  of  our  Tir- 
tue^  or  into  ccmfidence  in  our  own  merits, 
as  if  they  were  sufficient,  without  any 
iugher  intervention,  to  render  us  aoceptdble 
to  God. 

He,  whose  study  it  is  to  preserve  a  con-- 
adh»ce  void  of  o£fence  towards  God  and 
man,  who  upon  jurt  principles  &aL  be^  satis- 
fied that  he  is  waUdng  in  ihe  path  whitih 
was  appointed  by  God^  will  have,  in  every 
state  of  fortune,  aground  of  hope  which 
may  justly  be  denominated  ^adness ;  for 

peace 
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sBSMos  peace  of  mind  will  not  forsake  him.  Let 
the  world  vibrate  around  him  as  it  will^ 
and  repeat  all  its  vicissitudes,  he  will  not 
be  shaken  by  them.  He  has  always  some- 
what to  rest  upon  for  comfort.  Wrapped 
up  in  his  own  integrity,  he  remains  sound 
and  entire  within  himself;  and  with  a 
firm  mind  awaits  the  coming  storm.  He 
ii  not  afraid  of  evil  tidings;  for  his  heart  is 
fixed^  trusting  in  the  LordJ^  As  he  can 
look  up  to .  a  Supreme  Power  with  good 
hope,  so  he  can  look  every  man  in  the  face 
without  uneasiness,  •  when  he  is  conscious 
that  no  manican ; reproach  him  with  having 
entrenched  !uppn  his  neighboiir's  rights,  or 
having  causelessly  provoked  and- attacked 
him.  Hence,  a  :  calm  mind  by  day,  and 
undisturbed .' slumbers  by*  night. >  Hence, 
the  hope^  of  that .  continued  protection  oif 
Heaven  which  watches  over  the  righteous. 
In  the  time  of  trouble  He  shall  hide  me  in 
his  pa/vUion;  in  the  secret  of  his  tabernacle 
shall  He  hide  me;  He  shall  set  me  upon  a 
rock,  f  Besides  this  expectation  of  internal 
peace,  -r 

,     *  Psalm  cxii.  7-  +  Psalm  xxvii.  5^ '   *< 

II.  A 
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IL  A  GOOD  man  has  ground  to  expect  sermon 
tliat  any  external  condition  into  which,  in 
the  course  of  human  .affairs,  he  may  pass, 
shall,  by  means  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  be 
rendered,  if  not  perfectly  agreeable,  yet 
tolerably  easy  to  him.  That  distresses  of 
various  kinds  are  scattered  through  the  life 
of  every  mortal  man,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  it  is  also  to  be  remembered^ 
that  to  many  distresses  there  are  remedies 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  apply;  and 
that  with  all  sorrows  some  comforts  are  - 
mixed.  So  many  loud  complaints. we  hear 
of  the  ineiqualities  of  fortune  in  the  world, 
that  one  would  imagine  the  rich  and  the 
great  to  be  the  only  persons  who  had  the 
privilege  of  being'  happy ;  and  that  the 
mean  and  the  poor  were  doomed,  without 
exception,  to  be  miserable.  Be  assured, 
my  friends,  that  the  inequality  of  real 
happiness  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
inequality  of  outward  estate.  When  you 
«ee  the  peasant  cheerM  in  his  cottage,  and 
the  labourer  singing  in  the  fields,  you  may 
discern  that  there  is  some  power  in  the 
mind  superior  to  external  condition  ;  ^that 
more  depends  on  the  man  himself,  thaii 
:  .  on 
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8AM0N  on  the  situation  in  which  the  world  has 
{daced  him.  Would  you  estimate  justly 
the  sum  of  happineses  that  he  'enjoys^  or 
the  degree  of  unhappiness  diat  he  feds? 
Hie  questions  you  are  to  put^  if  the  man 
be  in  prosperity  are  not,  How  much 
weaith  does  such  a  man  possess  ?  but.  How 
does  he  enjoy  it  ?  If  he  be  in  adversity, 
not,  What  is  his  distress  ?  but,  How  does 
he  bear  it? 

Hence  arises  the  hope  to  a  wise  and  good 
man  of  either  finding,  or  making  his  state 
tolerable  to  himself.  If  he  be  not  wanting 
to  himself,  he  is  never  left  without  re*- 
sources  to  assist  those  exertions  which  he 
makes  in  his  own  behalf.  Roses  indeed 
are  not  always  strewed  in  his  path ;  but 
horn  fields  that  are  seemingly  waste,  flowers 
may  be  gathered  by  those  who  look  care- 
Mly  around  them.  Seldom  or  never  do 
all  good  things  forsake,  and  all  evils  beset 
a  man,  at  once.  In  some  corner  of  our 
lot  there  are  always  comforts  that  may  be 
found,  if  we  be  not  so  foolish  as  to  over- 
look them.  Even  in  the  intervals  of  sick* 
ness^nd  pain,  satisfactions  may  be  enjoyed* 
Returns  of  relief  are  often  felt  with  a  mote 
8  lively 
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lively  sensation  of  pleasure,  thaii  what  we  sermon 
taste  in  unbroken  health.     It  has  been  often 
observed,  that  what  is  very  severe  of  any 
kind,  seldom  lasts  long ;  and  the  uneasiness 
which  lasts,  we  become  accustomed  to  bear. 
Time  and  continuance  reconcile  •  us  gra- 
dually to  many  things  that  were  at  first 
believed  to  be  unsupportable.     Providence 
has   in  mercy  provided  this  gentle  opiate 
to  assuage  various  sorrows  of  human  life. 
What  we  behold  others  around  us  bearing, 
we  learn  to  think  may  also  be  borne  by  us. 
The  spirit  of  man  will  long  sustain  his  in-^ 
Jirmities.     From  the  treasures  of  his  own 
mind  in  reflection  and  meditation^  much 
relief  will  arise  to  the  virtuous  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  most  disconsolate  estate,  there 
lies  always  a  secret  hope  that  better  days 
may  come.  —  From  such  circumstances  as 
these,  the  expectation  of  passing  through  life 
with  some  measure  of  comfort,  may  rea- 
sona;bly  be  entertained  by  such  as  are  not 
wanting   to    themselves    in    propriety    of 
conduct.'     In  looking  forward  to  futurity, 
the  prospect  we  are  to  take  of  the  worlds 
is  not  that  which  is   sometimes  gloomily 
indulged,  of  a  forlorn  region,  where  nothing 
VOL.  V.  c  is 
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$£RMON  is  to  be  l^eheld  but  dreary  and  inhospitable 
u— ^--^  wastes,  and  no  objects  are  to  be  met  with 
but  sei^ents  that  hiss,  and  wild  beasts  that 
devour.  The  prospect  is  rather  that  of  a 
inixed  region,  where  indeed  rugged  rocks 
are  seep,  and  desarts  extend,  oyer  which 
the  tempest  sometimes  scowls }  but  where 
also  npiany  peaceful  habitations  and  fruitful 
fields  occur  to  refresh  the  sight.  Oiice 
more, 

III.  Wb  have  ground  to  expect  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  afi^irs,  that 
if  we  persevere  in  studying,  to  do  our  duty 
towards  God  and  man,^  we  shall  meet  with 
the  esteem,  the  love,  and  confidence  of  those 
who  are  around  us.  I  before  observed,  th^t 
in  our  expectations  of  receiving  what  we 
^hink  due  respect  and  consideration  firosn 
the  world,  we  shall  be  often  disappointed* 
But  that  observation  was  applied  to  the 
claims  we  make  on  others,  on  account  of 
tjajents,  abilities,  and  superior  merits.  .To 
s>ich  claims  the  world  is  sdidom  disposed 
tp  giye  a  favourable  reception.  We  live 
a9?^idst  rivals  and  competitors,  whose  self- 
estimation  prompts. them,  to  depreciate  us, 

and 
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and  of  course  sulijects  us  to  many  a  mof*'  sermoh 
tification.  The  case  is  different  with  re^  v. 
spect  to  moral  qualifications.  There  the 
world  is  more  ready  to  do  justice  to  cha* 
racter*  No  man  is  hurt,  at  least  few  are 
ao,  by  hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a 
worthy  and  lionourable  man.  This  praise 
wSH  be  bestowed,  without  grudging,  by 
many  who  value  themselves  on  the  posses- 
sion of  qualities,  which  they  conceive  to^ 
be  o£  superior  importance  in  the  judgment 
#f  the  world. 

•  But  whatever  they  may  think,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  basis  of  all  lasting  reputation, 
is  laid  in  moral  worth.  Great  parts  and 
endowments  may  sparlde  for  a,  while  in  the 
puUic  eya  The  world  looks  up  to  them 
with^  wonder,,  as  to  an  extraordinary  comet, 
0r  a  bl&zing  star.  Distinguished  virtue  and 
worth  create  less  astonishment;  but,  like 
the  fixed  luminaries  of  heaven,  they  shine 
with  more  steady  and  permanent  lustre. 
UnaiB^ted  piety  conjoined  with  inviolable 
uprightnessr  and  integrity  in  conduct,  com- 
mand a  degree  of  respect  whidb  approaches 
to  veneration*  Candour  and  &ifliess  sever 
fail  to  attract  esteem  and  trust      Kindness 

c  2  and 
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SERMON  and  benevolence  conciliate  love  and  create 
warm  friendship.  —  The  best  character 
may  indee^d  for  a  time  be  accidentally 
obscured  and  misunderstood.  But  the 
world  commonly  judges  soundly  in  the 
end.  After  a  man  has  acted  his  part  for  a 
while  among  his  fellows,  he  is  known  upon 
trial  to  be  what  he  is;  and  if  his  worth 
be  real  and  genuine,  his  righteousness  comes 
forth  as  the  lights  and  his  judgment  as  the 
nofon^day. 

This  is  what  a  good  man  has  always 
ground  to  look  for,  even  in  evil  times ; 
and  surely,  there  are  few  things  which  he 
can  more  desire,  than  the  prospect  of  hieing 
valued  and  esteemed  by  those  among  whom 
he  olives.  This  counterbalances  many'  a 
disadvantage  of  outward  fortune,  and  puts 
into:  his  hand  many  opportunities  of  satis- 
faction and  comfort  He  is  likely  to  pos- 
sess many  friends  and  well-wishers,  and 
to .  have  few  enemies.  The  more  he  is 
known,  the  more  will  the  favour  of  those 
who  surround  him  grow ;  and  the  prospect 
is  before  him  of  having  his  hoary  head 
(Towned  with  honour.  c  ^ 

Thu?, 
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Thus^  in  several  instances,  I  have  briefly  sermon 
pointed  out  what  may,    or  may  not,  be 
expected  from  the  world,  when  we .  look 
forward  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs:    Not  an  uninterrupted  enjo3rment 
of  all  the    comforts  of  prosperity ;    not 
undifirt;urbed  satisfaction  in  our  various  in- 
tercourses with  society;    not  grateful  re- 
turns from   all  whom  we    have    obliged 
or  served:    But  what  we  may  expect,  if 
we  keep   a  good    conscience    and  study 
to  do  our  duty,  is  peace  of  mind;  a  to- 
lerably easy  and  comfortable  state,  amidst 
the  vicissitudes  of  life;  and  the  love  and 
esteem  of  those  with  whom  we  are  con- 
nected. —  The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
gladness. 

The  present  subject  has  led  me  to  con- 
sider only  what  the  righteous  man  has  to 
hope  for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
worid.  But  I  have  now  to  observe,  that 
he  has  before  him  a  much  higher  object 
of  hope  than  any  which  I  have  yet  men- 
tioned ;  a  hope  which  arises  not  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  but 
from    an    extraordinary    interposition    of 

c  3  divine 
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SERMON  divine  grace  and  ncjercy  conveyed  to  m 
by  the  Gospel ;  even  the  fiop^whkf^,  w 
laifilup  for  him  inhemen,;  the  assured  esC'^ 
pectation  of  a^  better  life,  in  a  higher  and 
better  world.  Put  the  case  of  the  aerviuit: 
pf  God  being  overwhelmed  with  all  the 
disappointments  which  the  world  can  briag 
upon  him,  here  is  an  expe^toHon  which  .will 
be  always  gladness;  with  which  he  can 
pierpetualJy  solace  himself  Through  the 
present  state  of  existence  he  is  np  more 
than  a  passenger.  If  he  can  render  it  in 
w^y  degree  tolerable  and  easy  to  himself 
it  is  w'eE;  it  is  all  that  he  expects.  His 
home,,  his  place  of  rest,  is  in  those  habi-^ 
tations  to  which,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Redeemer,  he  is  taught  and  encouraged  to 
aspire.  He  knowjs  that  in  due  season  he 
shall  reap^  if  he  faint  not.*  That  when  the 
eqriJdy  house ^  of  this  tabernacle  is^  dissolved^ 
he  shgM  have  a  building  of  God^  an  home  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  '\:s 
for  ta  th^  !whoj  by  patient  continuance  in 
welldoing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  imr 
mortality,    God  will  render  eternal  life,  J 

«  Gat.  vi. 9.  t  *  Cor.  v.  .  t  Rom.  iLX^ 

Hence, 
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Hence,  whether  you  consider  him  in  this  sermon 
life,  or  consider  him  as  looking  forward  to  \^^ 
another,    his  hope  is  perpetual  ghdness^ 
while  the  expectatwm  of  the  wicked  shall 
perish. 
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SERMON    IL 

On  the  proper  Disposition  of  the  Heart 
towards  God. 


Acts,  vii.  28. 

In  Him  we  live^  and  move^  and  ha/ve  our 
Being. 

smioN  T^HERE  is  nothing  which  all  nature 
more  loudly  proclaims,  than  that  some 
Supreme  Being  has  framed  and  rules  this 
universe.  Day  uttereth  speech  of  it  to-day^ 
and  night  sheweth  knowledge  of  it  to-night. 
Our  birth  and  our  life,  our  sensations  and 
our  actions,  the  objects  which  we  behold, 
and  the  pleasures  which  we  enjoy,  all  con- 
spire to  testify  that  some  wonderful  intel- 
ligence has  disposed  and  arranged,  and  still 
supports  and  animates,  the  whole  frame  of 
nature.      This  is  what  scarcely  any  man  of 

**  sober 
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sober  mind   ever  called   in   question.     It  sermon 
was  the  dictate  of  nature  to  the  most  savage 
and  barbarous,  as  well  as  to  the  most  civi- 
lized nations.     The  American  and  the  In- 
dian in  his  desart,  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
sage  and  the  Roman  conqueror,   adored^ 
each,  after  his  own  mode,  a  Sovereign  of 
the  Universe. — The  Psalmist  observes,  that 
the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.  ^ 
Among  the  follies,  however,  with  which 
the  human  race  is  chargeable,  this  is  one 
whicfa^  in  the  course  of  ages,  seemed  to 
have  made  the  smallest  progress.     It  was 
reserved  for  modem  times  and  evil  days,; 
to  engender  in  one  region  of  the  earth,  k 
syst^pi'  of  false  philosophy,  which  ^should 
revive  the  exploded  principles  of  atheisrav 
and  study  to  pour  forth  their  poison  among, 
the  nations,  not  only  to  the  extinction  of 
reli^on^but  to  the  subversion  of  established 
goveroinvents,  and  of  good  order;  among 
mankind 

XHsmissing  all  delusions  of  this  nature 
as  unworthy  the  attention  of  any  reasonable 
unperverted  mind ;  holding  it  for.  certain 

*  Psalm  xiv.l.  ^   . 
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SERMON  that  nothing  can  be  more  real  than  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Divinity,  it  follows 
of  course  from  this  belief^  that  there  are 
dtc|)08itions  correspondent  to  Him  wlneh 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  human  mind^ 
among  the  young  and  the.  old,  among  the 
h%h  and  the  low,  the  tich  »id  the  pooiv 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  while  thei 
relations  in,  which  we  stand  to  obt  f€^w^ 
creature, :  whether  as^equals,  si^pericKli^  * ot 
inferibursy  naturally  call  forth  certadn  sesB^ 
tilnents  and  afiections,  th^e  should'be  none 
wfaichr  prc^erly  corres^nd  ta  tbe^&ist-axld 
greatest  of  all  Beings  $  :  to  Him,  wiiomi 
ttiough  we*  see  him  iiot,^we-^all  "sem^tz^i 
iA.lika  in  whomj  as  it  is  beaudfidly-ex-^ 
pressed.in-my  text,  »^  Uve^  and  f^wfoeiand 
hm^  our  being.  ^    ^--^  '       - 

-Thk^  proper  disposition- of  mind  with 
xei^pect  to  God,  h  genially  ekpressed^by  the 
team  of  Love  to  him.  This  is  very  justly 
fouiuied  on.the  solenm  injunctioid  of  our 
blessed  Lord^,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lard 
.  tftjf  Gad  with  aUthj/  hearty  and  wi^  uRthy 

*  Matth.  xxiL  57. 

wid% 
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touli^.Qndimilh  ail  ihy  mind.;  this  is  the  fitzt  sermon 
amijjgf'eat^ommandmeiU^  '  Heace^  it  is  covH'^ 
ixumrivmoogf  religious  writers  to  include 
tfaiiiivticde  of  pious  affections  towards  Grod 
m^JjOf^i  But  when  this .  tena  is  applied 
teij the f Almighty,  we  must.be  cardul  to 
understttid.  .aright  what  it  imports.  We 
siL  know  .what  it  is  to  love^^  any  of  our 
felh>WK!re»tui:ea:;i.but  such /an  affection  as 
webesBlf^toitliieni/  cannot  in  a  literal  sense 
be^^tniilsfeited/tat  God.:  Among  them  it 
k>«imetiiii«8  -coimected  with  the  fcrmii^ 
of  passion^,  it  ^oommonly  imports  some  simi- 
larity of  nature,  and  some  degree  of  fond 
and  intin»te  attachment ;  all  which  it  were 
highly  improper  in  us  to  affect  towards 
the  Supreme  JBeing,  whose  iways  me  not  as 
our  ways^  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  application  of  Loye 
in  a  strict  sense,  and  sometimes  in  too  fer* 
vent  and  passionate  a  strain  towards  God, 
has,  among  some  serious  and  well-disposed 
minds^  given  rise  \o  no  little  enthusiasm  in 
rdigiom 

When  '  therefore  we  treat  of  Love  as 
applied  to  Grod,  it  must  be  analysed  or 
resolved  into  those  s^timents  whidi  are 

proper 
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sEBMciN  proper  and  suitable  for  us  to  encourage 
towards  .  the  Grod  whom  we  adore.  That 
Love  of  him  which  religion  requires,  and 
which  our  Saviour  has  so  solemnly  enjoined^ 
is  a  compounded  affection,  and  the  disposir 
tions  which  it  includes  are  principally  three ; 
reverence,  gratitude,  submission.  Of  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  each  of  these  I  am 
to  treat  in  the  sequel  of  this  Discourse,  and 
ishaU.  endeavour  to  illustrate  them  aa  form- 
ing that  temper  and  disposition  of  miind^ 
which  we  ought  always  to  preserve  towards 
the  Great  Author  of  our  existence. 

-  L  The  foundation  of  every  proper  dis- 
position towards  God  must  belaid  in  Reve- 
rence, that  is,  admiration  mixed  with  awe ; 
what,  in  its  lower  degrees  among  men,  is 
called  Respect;  but  carried  to  itis  highest 
point  with  relation  to  God,  may  be  termed 
profound  Veneration.  In  this  disposition 
towards  Him  we  ought  habitually  to  be 
foimd  .  not  only  in  the  exercises  of  imme- 
diate devotion,  but  amidst  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life.  Every  thing  indeed  that 
we  ste  around  us  gives  perpetual  occasion 
for  it.      We  find  ourselves  in  an  immc^ise 

universe^ 
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universe,  where  it  is  impossible  for  U8,  sermon 
without  astonishment  and  awe,  to  contem- 
plate the  glory  and  the  power  of  Him  who 
hath  created  it  From  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  object  that  we  behold,  from  the  star 
that  glitters  in  the  heavens  to  the  insect 
that  creeps  upon  the  ground,  from  the 
thunder  that  rolls  in  the  skies  to  the  flower 
that  blossoms  in  the  fields,  all  things  tcfstify 
a  profound  and  mysterious  wisdom,  a 
mighty  and  all-powerful  hand,  before 
which  we  must  tremble  and  adore.  Nei- 
ther the  causes  nor  the  issues  of  the  events 
which  we  behold,  is  it  in  our  power  to 
trace;  neither  how  we  came  into  thir 
world,  nor  whither  we  go  when  we  retire 
from  it,  are  we  able  of  ourselves  to  tell ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded with  astonishing  magnificence  on 
every  hand.  We  walk  through  the  earth, 
as  through  the  apartments  of  a  vast  palace, 
which  fill  every  attentive  spectator  with 
wonder.  All  the  works  which  our  power 
^can  erect,  all  the  ornaments  which  our 
art  can  contrive,  are  feeble  and  trifling  iii 
comparison  with  those  glories  which  nature 
every,  where  presents  to  our  view.  The . 
^  immense 
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SERMON  imm^ise  arch  of  the  heavens,  the  splendcmr 
w»-v--^  of  the  siin  in  his  meridian  brightnessv  or 
the  beauty  of  his  rising  and  setting  hours, 
the  rich  landscape  of  the  fields^  and  die 
boundless  expand  of  the  ocean,  are  scenes 
which  mock  every  rival  attempt  of  hiinma 
skill  or  labour.  Nor  is  it  only  in  ihe. 
splendid  appearances  of  nature,  but  amidM^ 
its  rudest  forms,  that  we  trace  the  hand  dT 
the  Divinity.  In  the  solitary  desart,  and 
the  high  mountain,  in  the  hanging  precipice 
the  roaring  torrent,  and  the  aged  forest 
though  there  be  nothing  to  che^,  there  is^ 
much  to  strike  the  mind  with  awe,  to  give 
lise  to  those  solemn  and  bubUme  sensations^ 
which  elevate  the  heart  to  an  Almighty,. 
All-creating  Power. 

In  short,  we  can  no  where  cast  our  eyes^ 
around  us  without  meeting  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  reverence  of  the  iDeity* 
This  reverence  becomes^  the  more  profound, 
that  the  Great  Being  who  is  the  object  of 
it,  is  to  us  invisible  and  unknowi^^  We 
may  seek  to  discover  him,  but  he  hides  him^- 
self  from  us ;  his  footsteps  we  clearly  tmcte, 
but  hi«  face  we  can  never  behold.  We  go 
forward^  bid  he  is  not,  there;  and  hackmardy 

^2  butt 
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bt^  we  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left  hand^  sermon 
where,  he  'worketh^  but  we  cannot  hehoM  him ; 
heiihideth  himself  on  the  right  hand^  that  we 
eann(^:$e€  him.^  We  know  that  he  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us ;  yet  he  shrouds 
hJiaafidlf  in  the  darkness  of  his  pavilion  ;  he 
answereth  from  the  secret  place  of  thunder,  "f 
Befoire  this  incomprehensible  Being,  this 
God  jterrible  and  strong,  We  become  in  a 
maimer  annihilated;  we  are  sensible  that 
in  hi9^  sight  we  are  only  as  the  drop  of  the 
bucket^  and  the  small  dust  in  the  balance ;  md 
ki  his  presence  can  only  rejoice  with  trem- 
blingi  For  we  know  that  the  mighty  arm 
which  upholds  the  universe,  and  whidi 
siitiminds  us  with  wonders  on  every  side, 
can  in  a  moment  crush  us  to  the  dust,  if 
we  become  objects  of  displeasure  to  heaven. 
Awful  are  the  operations  of  the  Divine 
Ppwer  which  we  are  constantly  beholding  fai 
the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world- 
The  Almighty  rules  among  the  nations^  as 
troll  as  over  individuals:  on  his  pleasure 
depend  all  the  great  revolutions  of  the 
itaith ;  the  interpositions  of  his  Providence 

*  Job,,  xxiii.  8»  9.  .  f  ^^  Ixxxi.  7. 
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sEftMON  are  frequently  apparent  to  the  world,  in 
^^-^^  bringing  dowii  the  mighty,  end  raising  up 
the  fallen.  In  the  books  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  we  hear  his  threatemngs 
against  rebellious  sinners  denounced  with 
a  tremendous  voice;  and  in  the  dispensaticm 
of  the  Gospel,  a  most  striking  instance  is 
exhibited  to  us  of  the  strict  justice  of  his 
government,  in  the  expiation  that  was  re- 
quired for  the  apostacy  of  a  guilty  world. 
So  that  both  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  the 
works  of  nature  and  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence, unite  in  uttering  that  solemn  voice 
which  ought  often  to  resound  in  bur  ears : 
Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  wtU  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen ;  /  will  be  excdted 
in  the  earth.  Fear  before  him  all  ye  nations: 
Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his 
name.  For  honour  and  majesty  are  before 
him;  strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary. 
He  alone  doeth  great  things  and  unsearchable; 
marvellous  things  without  number.  * 

On  this  head  of  discourse  I  have  insisted  - 
the  more,  because  I  apprehend  that  such 
sentiments  as  I  have  now  been  inculcating 

*  Ps.  xlvi.  10.     Ps,  xcvi.  6 — 8.    Job,  v.  9. 
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occur  too  rarely  among  mapy  professed  sbrmon 
Christians.  Did  an  awful  reverence  for  the 
JSupreme  Being  dwell  on  all  our  minds 
with  a  properly  impressive  sensp,  itP  effects 
would  oftener  appear  in  conduct.  On 
many  occasions,  it  would  check  a  wanton 
levity  of  spirits.  It  would  infuse  more 
soLnnnity  into  our  religious  acts.  It  would 
ia«pire  greater  respect  for  the  temples  of 
God^  kad  for  all  the  forms  of  sacred  wor- 
jhip.  Itiwould  banish  that  profijinatioii  of 
ibe  name  of  God,  which  we  so  o^n  heaf 
from  unhallowed  lips.  —  Let  it  be  remem- 
herfidf  that  the  fear  of  God  is,  throughout 
itrach  of  the  ScriptuTiei,  employed  as  the 
tenn  ^descriptive  of  the  whole  of  religion. 
It  is  not  the  fear  whidh  slaves  are  con- 
strained to  feel  for  a  tjrrant,  but  the  revo- 
r^ice  ndiich  children  have  for  the  best 
parent,  or  subjeci»  for  the  best  sovereign; 
tiite  ¥fi»ieration  which  necessarily  enters  into 
the  lov«  we  bear  to  a  Being  of  a  superiour 
orcferj  it  is  to  fear  the  Lord  and  his  good- 
nessy  as  it  is  emphatically  ei:pressed  by  one 
of  the  firaphets.*  This  fear  of  God, 
thaefcHre,  is  not  only  consistent  with  the 

♦  Hosea,  iii.  5. 
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sEiLMON  love  of  Him^  but  forms  a  material  part  of 
J  it  The  pretended  love  of  Gk)d  disjoined 
from  lijeverence  of  Him,  would  no  longar 
be  genuine  loye5  but  would  rise  into 
arrogant  presumption.  I  proceed  to  ob- 
serve, 

IL  That  gra;titude  forms  an  essential 
part  of  that  disposition  which  we  ought 
to  bear  towards  God  This  implies  an 
affectionate  sense  of  God  upon  the  mind, 
and  enters  directly  into  love,  understood 
in  its  most  common  acceptation.  It  werfe 
a  gross  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  reve- 
rence of  which  I  have  discoursed  has  any 
tendency  to  check  gratitude :  on  the  conr- 
trary,  it  heightens  it,  by  uniting  the  sense 
of  our  Benefactor's,  condescension  with  the 
benefits  which  He  conveys.  The  more  emi- 
nent the  qualities  of  a  benefactor  are,  and 
the  higher  the  rank  is  in.  which  he  stands, 
bur  hearts  are  warmed  the  more  by  the  feel- 
ing of  his  goodness. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Gk>d  at  all,  with- 
out conceivingHim  as  the  Benefactor  of  man- 
kind. Mysterious  as  this  world  is  in  many 
of  its  appearances,  it  nevertheless  carries, 

on 
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on  the  whole,  a  strongly  marked  character  sermo  n 
of  goodness  and  benignity  in  its  Author. 
We  behold  a  vast  system  obviously  con- 
trived to  provide,  not  food  and  nourish- 
ment only,  but  comfort  also  and  enjoyment 
to  an  infinite  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
more  that  philosophy  has  enlarged  our 
views  of  nature,  the  more  it  has  been  dii^ 
covered  that,  throughout  the  wide  extent 
of  creation,  there  is  no  useless  profusion  of 
magnificence,  but  that  every  thing  has  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the 
rational  or  sensible  world ;  nay,  that  many 
objects,  which  were  once  considered  as  not 
only  superfluous  but  noxious,  hold  an  use- 
ful place  in  the  general  system.  .Such  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  our  entertainment 
on  this  earth,  such  care  has  been  taken  to 
store  the  world  with  a  variety  of  pleasures 
to  cheer  our  senses  and  enliven  oiir  imar- 
gination,  that  he  whose  eye  opens  on  all  the 
beauty  of  nature,  must  be  of  insensible  heart 
indeed,  if  he  feels  no  gratitude  to  that  Being 
.who  has  brought  him  forth  to  enjoy  this 
wonderful  scene. 

But  the  gratitude  of  a  good  man  will 
naturfdly  go  /farther  than  "this.  'He  will 

D  2  think 
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B£ftMON  think  liot  01II7  of  the  benefits  which  he 
..  '_  .  ^oys  in  common  with  the  rest  of  bis 
fellow-fcreatutes,  but  of  those  trhich  dte 
^propriated  particularly  to  himsel£  *-^  Who 
is  there  aifiongst  us^  my  brethren,  but  in 
fidrly  reviewing  the  events  of  his  life  firom 
infanby  to  this  day,  in  thinking  of  the  com- 
foi^s  he  enjoys,  and  recollecting  the  dangers 
£nom*which  he  has  been  delivered;  who 
is  there^  I  say,  that  has  not  cause  to  mo 
knowledge  aik  invisible  Guardian,  who  has 
all  along  watched  over  his  firail  estate^  has 
protected  and  blessed  him  ?  —  Perhaps  of 
the  blessings  which  you  enjoy,  or  the  de^ 
liverances  you  have  received,  you  are  more 
disposed  to  trace  some  human  cause  $  one 
favourable  distinction  you  ascribe  to  your 
,  birth,  your  parents,  or  your  education  j  for 
some  other  hs^py  circumstance  you  think 
yourself  soldiy  indeed  to  the  kindness  of 
Ml  earthly  friaid,  or  you  refer  it  to  the 
exertions  of  your  own  dexterity  and  ta^ 
jtents.  -^Thougbtless  and  inconsid^^atis  nuuil 
Have  you  forgotten  that  there  is  a  Krrt 
Cause  of  all,  a  Supreme  Lord,  who,  £rom 
iiihe  beginning  has  arranged  and  pr^ared 
ihe  vAiole  tifeties  of  caaseB  and  efibcts,  of* 

whose^ 
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-whoft^  destination  and  agency  men  are  iio  sn 
mor^  than  the  secondary  instruments  ?  Tq  v.— 
wl)at  but  to  the  original  plan  of  his  goodness^ 
do  you  owe  the  favourable  circumstances  of 
yAwr  birth  or  ypur  education,  the  kindness 
whif^  He  ordained  to  spring  up  in  the  breast 
Qf  your  friend^  or  the  talents  and  abilities 
which  He  implanted  withm  you,  in  order  to 
ffLYOfox  your  success  ? 

But  an  e:2jLhortation  to  gratitude,  you 
perhaps  consider  as  coming  unseasonably 
iu  jQur  present  situation.  The  time  was, 
when  the  light  of  the  Divine  countenance 
shone  upon  you,  and,  looking  up  to  a  Bene*^ 
&ctor  in  heaven,  with  a  grateful  heart  you 
acknowledged  your  blessings  to  be  derived 
&om  Him  ;  but  that  time  is  now  past ;  your 
arj^  left  desolate  and  forsaken,  bereaved  of 
the  chief  comforts  on  which  you  had  set 
yjQur  hearts. — And,  because  many  of  the 
favours  of  Heaven  are  past,  ought  they 
to  be  gone  from  yoiu*  remembrance  ?  Are 
there  not  still  sopie  oth^frs  remaining,  for 
which  you  have  reason  to  give  thanks  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you 
hftve. continued  to  enjoy  ever  since  die  day 
that  you  came  forth  a  helpless  infmt  into 
D  3  the 
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sjBRMON  the  world  ?  Be  assured  that  a  gratitude  of 
that  sort,  which  dies  away  as  soon  aa  it 
ceases  to  be  fed  bj  the  usual  stream  of  be- 
nefits^  which  has  regard  to  present  favours 
only,  and  none  to  those  that  are  past,  is  not 
true  gratitude,  but  the  symptom  of  a  selfish 
imd  mercenary  spirit.  If  you  be  disposed  to 
thank  God  only  when  he  is  giving  you  all 
the  desires  of  your  hearts,  what  praise  have 
ye  ?  Do  not  publicans  and  sinners  the  same  ? 
Men  who  have  little  either  of  religion  or 
sensibility  of  heart  But  when  Providence 
shrouds  itself  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  some  of 
your  favourite  enjoyments  are  carried  away^ 
if  stiU  with  calm  and  patient  mind,  you 
continue  to  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
still  retain  a  thankful  sense  of  the  blessings 
you  have  so  long,  and  so  far  beyond  your 
deserts,  been  permitted  to  enjoy;  this  is  to 
be  truly  grateful ;  this  is  to  shew  your- 
selves the  dutiful  children  of  a  Father  in 
Heaven. 

In  reviewing  the  grounds  which  we 
have  for  gratitude  to  God,  it  becomes  us 
to  attend,  not  otaly  to  those  blessings  which 
appNsrtain  individually  to  each  of  us,  but  to 
those  ^SO' which  we  enjoy  in  common  with 

others 
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others  of  our  bretl^en.  How  much  reason  sermon 
have  we^  for  instance,  to  bless  God  for  having 
cast  our  lot  in  a  land  where  we  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  mild  and  equal  government! 
and  all  the  comforts  of  tranquillity  and  peace, 
while  many  a  nation  around  us  is  oppressed 
by  the  hand  of  tyrannical  power,  disturbed, 
with  the  alarms  and  t^rours.  of  war,  or 
saSeimg  from  the  ravages  of  the  hostile 
spoiler?  What  higher  reason  still  to  be 
grateful  folr  having  our  lot  cast  where  the 
joyfiil  sound  of  theGk)spel  is  heard,  where  the 
glad  tidings  of  peace  upon  earthy  and  good^ 
will  to  the  sons  ofmen^  are  announced  to  us 
by  the  Son  of  Gkxl,.  who  came  to  bring 
pardon  and  salvation  to  a  guilty ,  wof Id  ? 
What  everlasting  ground  of  thankfulness  is 
afforded  by  the  blessed  hope  tliat  is  given  us 
of  life  immortal ;  of  a  house  not  made  with 
hands^  eternal  in  the  heavens ;  when  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved ;  of 
an  inheritance  incorruptiblcy  undefled^  and 
that  fadeth  not  away ^  ascertained  toall  good 
men  by  the  death  and  the  resurrecticm  of 
our.  Uessed  Redeemer !  Me^  the  Lord^  Q  my 
soul !  a/nd  ali  that  is  within,  m^  bless  his*  holy 
name^  and  forget  not  all  his  benefts ;  whofor^ 
D  4  giveth 
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sbrMon  gvveik  aU. thine  miiquitie$ ;  who  healed  all  <% 
t  ^^;__f  idkecoiis ;  xehe  redeemeth  thy  Ufefrom  dedrue^ 
^        iion;  who  erewneth  thee  xvith  lowng-Jtindnen 
and  tender  mereiea.^    Let  U8  iiow  addi* 

IIL  £ni:ib£  and  profound  submissdon^  m 
a  disposition  mos^  necessary  to  be  preserved 
on  our  part  towards  God.  This  includes 
submission  of  the  understanding  to  the  di»* 
covwies  wluch  God  has  been  pleased  to 
make ;  submission  of  due  inclinations  to  the 
laws  which  He  has  promulgated  for  our  eon*^ 
duet ;  submissicm  of  the  will  to  the  dispen^ 
sations  of  his  Providence^  as  they  afiect  the 
events  of  our  life.  It  is  not  submission 
consrtrained  merdy  by  a  power  against  which 
.  we  know  that  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle ;  it  is 
submission  arising  from  reverence  eoxor- 
pounded  with  gratitude ;  submission  to  One 
whose  supreme  perfection  entitles  Him  to 
absolute  ob^ience^  whose  experienced  gcxxl* 
ness  a€R>rds  ground  for  implicit  trust 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  human 
nature^  there  will  be  often  found  no  small 
Mrluctance  to  that  entire  resignation  to  God 
which  rdigion    requires.   .  The   pride   o£ 

♦.ttaMic«5.  t,  fe,  S. 
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inimaif  imdersta&ding  wiU  sometimes  rev  semmon 
agaanst  the  discx)veries  which  Grod  has  made 
in-bis  word)  as  deficient  and  unsatis&ctorj  i 
the  struggles  of  passion  will  frequently  rise 
against  the  restraints  imposed  on  us  by  his 
hmB9  and  the  severities  inflicted  by  his  FrcH 
vidence*  But  in  the  heart  of  a  pious  man 
all:  such  opposition  is  checked  and  bonie 
didwn^  by  a  steady  faith  that,  under  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  the  Almighty,  all  is  ordered 
for  the  best,  though  for  several  stq>s  of  that 
li^  administration  we  are  unable  at  present 
to  account.  Hence  that  calm  tranquiUitf 
He  pr^crves,  and  that  resolute  and  magnar 
nimous  submission  He  maintains,  amidst  the 
most  unpromising  circumstances.  He  knows 
that  in  this  stupendous  universe,  there  must 
be  many  things  that  lie  beyond  oar  com*- 
prehension.  —  As  yet  thou  seest  no  more 
tham  the  rise  of  the  divine  government,  the 
begilmings  of  a  great  plan,  which  is  not  to 
be  completed  until  the  course  of  ages  leAiall 
end.  Meanwhile  darkness  must  be  allowed, 
foir  wise  reasons,  txy  remain  upon  many 
things  J  severe  restraints  must  be  imposed 
<nt  conduct,  and  occasional  sufferings  must 
be  endured.    If  thou  snfferest^  sigh  and  be 

silent; 
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s£:RMdN  silent ;  wait,  and  be  patient  Presume  not 
>„-vL,,^  to  exalt  thj  weak  reason  against  the  revela- 
g  tions  oiF  Hearen,  nor  to  give  vent  to  thy  im- 

patient complaints  against  the  ordinations  of 
thy  Supreme  (Jovernour.  Think  with  awe, 
and  speak  with  caution,  of  what  is  so  much 
above  thee.  Wait  till  thy  being  shall  be 
unfolded ;  till  it  shall  have  passed  throi^h 
the  necessary  steps  that  shall  gradually 
prepare  thee  for  beholding  the  secrets  of  the 
universe ;  for  understanding  the  counsels  of 
the  God  who  made  it.  In  the  mean  time^ 
be  content  to  submit  and  to  adore.  Let  no 
other  voice  be  heard  from  thee  but  this ; 
"  Thou  hast  made  me,  O  God !  and  I  am 
^  thine,  for  in  thee  I  live  and  m&oe  and 
^^  have  my  being.  Wherever  Thou  com- 
^^  mandest  me  to  go,  I  follow.  Whatever 
"  Thou  appointest  me  to  suflPer,  I  bear  with* 
"  out  murmur.  It  is  my  piart  to  persevere 
"  in  my  duty  ;  all  the  rest  I  leave  to  Thee ; 
"  to  Thee,  whose  wisdom  I  revere,  whose 
"  goodness  I  have  so  often  experienced ;  in 
^•'  whom  therefore  I  repoise  implicit  trusty 
"  that  all  shall  end  well,"  and  the  righteous 
"  be  made  finally  liappy." —  Crood  is  the 
word  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken.    Not  my 
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mil,  hU  His  be  done.   Behold^  here  lam.  Lei  sermon 

II. 
Him  do  ie  Ms  servant  as  seemeth  good  to  Him.* 

Such  asre  the  principal  dii^ositions  which 
it  becomes  us  to  preserve  towards  Gkxl ;  to 
preserve  towards  Him  at  all  times;  not 
in  the  solemn  hours  of  devotion  only^  but 
ii4ien  we  act  in  the  busy  world,  or  when  we 
walk  in  retirement  amidst  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture. -  If  this  union  of  reverence,  gratitude, 
and  submission,  habitually  possess  our  minds, 
they  will  .of  course  shoot  forth  into  what  is 
termed  delighting' ourselx^es  in  God;  think- 
ing of  Him  with  peculiar  complacency  and 
warmth  of  affection  ;  and  elevating  us  some- 
times into  a  sacred  transport  when  we  draw 
nigh  to  Him  in  acts  of  immediate  worship, 
in  prayer  and  praise.  Then  is  the  season 
when  the  fulness  of  the  soul  gives  rise  to 
those  sublime  and  pathetic  effusions  of  piety 
which  are  recorded  of  saints  in  former 
times:  Mt/  soul  thirsteth  for  God;  for  the 
living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear 
before  him  ?  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy 
name ;  my  soul  shall  be  satisfied  as  with  mar- 
row and  wUh  fatness^  when  I  remember  thee 

*  2  Kings,  XX.  19.    Luke>  xxii.  42.    2  Sam.  xv.  26. 
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SERMON  upon  my  bedj  and  meditate  on  th^esin  the 
night  watches.  Blessed  is  the  man  wham  thou 
dioosest^  and  ca/usest  to  approach  unto  thee. 
O,  that  I  knew  where  tojind  himf  that  J  might 
came  even  to  his  seat!*  When  such  jsi&nti^ 
ment8  as  these^  of  ardeiit  affectioD  towards 
God,  chaatened  by  reTerence  and  submis* 
sion,  as  well  as  warmed  by  latitude,  pre- 
dominate in  our  hearts,  and  when  they  exert 
their  proper  influence  in  purifying  and  r^ 
gulating  our  life,  we  may  then  be  truly  said 
to  hve  the  Lord  our  Godp  with  ali  our  hearty 
and  souL,  and  etreaglhy  and  wind. 

*■  Ps.  xlfi,  2.    Ps.  Ixiii.  5, 6,    Ps.  Ixfs  4.    Job,  xxiii.  3. 
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Oii  the  Moral  Character  of  Christ, 
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Acts,  x.  30. 

'JieHis  df  Nat^^areth'^who  "went  ahaut  doing 
good. 

THERE  are  two  great  aspects  under  sermon 
wfaidbi  we  may  cont^tnplate  the  appear- 
anoe  of  our  Blessed  Lord  on  the  earth.  One 
i9y  his  coming  into  the  world  in  order  to 
make  e3q)iation  to  Divine  justice,  by  his 
Boiferings  aad  death,  for  the  guilt  of  the 
liuman  race.  The  other  is,  his  coming  to 
act  as  the  eniigfatener  and  reformer  of  the 
fradd,  by  his  doctrine  and  his  life.  The 
£rst  of  those  views  is  die  most  sublime  ;  as 
on  the  iatonement  wl»ich  he  made  for  us, 
dq>eiKl  aH/our  h<^es  «f  the  paKrdon  of  sin, 

and 
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SERMON  and  of  life  eternal.  In  the  other  view,  it 
is  also  of  high  importance  that  all  Chris- 
tians should  frequently  consider  him,  in 
order  to  the  proper  regulation  of  their  con- 
duct: the  observation  of  his  example  is  no 
less  necessary  for  this  purpose,  than  atten- 
tion to  his  doctrine ;  as  by  his  doctrine  he 
taught  us  what  we  are  boimd  to  do,  so  in 
his  example  he  shewed  us  what  we  ought 
to  be. 

Hence  the  example  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
has  been  ever  held  up  by  serious  writers  to 
Christians  for  their  instruction  and  uni- 
tation.  It  obviously  possesses  many  advan-^ 
tages  above  any  other  standard  of  conduct. 
It  carries  peculiar  obligations  from  gratis 
tude,  interest,  and  duty,  to  enforce  the  imi- 
tation of  it  ;  and  it  is  the  only  example,  in 
following  which,  we  are  certain  never  to 
err.  It  has  also  another  peculiar  advantage 
attending  it,  which  is  not  so  commonly 
thought  of;  that  is,  the  universality  of  its 
use.  It  evidently  appears  that  our.  Lord 
himself  had  this  benefit  to  his  followers 
in  view,  from  the  train  of  living  which  he 
chose  to  adopt.  Had  he  pitched  upon  any 
one   station   of  life,   the  influence  of  his 

example 
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example  would    have   been    much  more  sermon 

*  III 

limited.      The  ihtegrity5   for  instance,  of  ^..^^L^ 

Sfunuel  as  a  judge,  the  devotion  of  David 
on  the  throne,  the  fortitude  of  Daniel  in 
the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court,  hold  forth 
indeed  splendid  instances  of  virtue,  but  they 
hold  them  out  only  to  a  few :  whereas  when 
Christ  appeared  on  earth,  he  confined 
himself  to  no  one  state  of  fortune  or  line  of 
life  ;  he  did  not  addict  himself  to  any  par- 
ticular calling ;  he  did  not  even  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  one  place ;  but  he  gives  us  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  him  in  difia*ent  places 
and  situations,  in  all  that  variety  of  li^ts 
which  indiscriminately  regard  the  bulk  of 
mankind:  his  life  was  divided  between  the 
contemplative  and  the  active ;  devotion  and 
business  equally  shared  it.  We  behold  him 
in  private  life  among  his  disciples,  like  a 
&ther  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  We  be- 
hold him  in  public  life,  acting  with  autho- 
rity in  the  discharge  of  his  high  commissioii, 
assuming  the  dignity  which  belonged  to  his 
office,  and  boldly  reproving  the  great  and 
the  powerfiil.  We  see  him'  sometimes  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  contemned  and  per-^ 
secuted..  /We  see  him'  at  other: times  eler 
'    J  vated 
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wKMoiH  vated  into  public  favour^  followed  by  ap* 
^  ^-  -  plauding  crowds,  and  entering  Jerusalem 
in  triumplu  We  can  challenge  all  history^ 
aacred  or  profime,*  to  shew  us  any  eminent 
peKsonage^  saint,  philosopher,  or  hero,  whose 
character  was  so  thoroughly  tried,  and  00 
Inlly  exhibited  to  admiration,  as  that  of  our 
Saviour.  What  adds  greatly  to  the  lustre 
of  his  example,  it  was  marked  by  no  a& 
fected  singularities  nor  peculiar .  austeritie& 
fie  did  not  seclude  himself  from  ordiiiairy 
^odetyf  but  conversed  among  men  widi 
dut  sort  of  modest  piety  and  virtue  whidi 
suits  itself  to  the  level  of  human  infirmity^ 
and  is  conspicuoas  jfor  the  discharge  of 
the  plain  and  substantial  duties  ciE  a  good 
life. 

^  It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to 
attempt  a  full  survey  of  all  the  giaces  and 
virtues  whidi  distinguished  our  Lord's  B&k 
sand  ennobled  his  sufferings  and  death;  as 
this  would  lead  into  a  field  too  extensive 
€n  one  disooixrse :  I  mean  to  confine  my* 
sdf  to  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  ike 
sodal  duties,  and  ex^cised  his  benevolence 
as  a  man  among  mea,  This  will  afford  ap 
instructive  view  of  what  may  be  termed 

11  the 
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iSa^  «u^  ehar^^te^r  of  Christ  io  his  jonMr  ^'W^*^ 
jmy  mt^Tntmrse  vith  the  yfwldt  a^d .  wall 
pm^  .Q)it  «  prpp^r  lopdeL  gf  pm  htiifiiffi^iu^ 
t^w^Bcels  i9p«  m9^e^'  .  Th9  ipost  Atiidifld 

Ififjicff jLtay^h  cimwi^  ^W  wh»t  is^'fiftliiv- 
^H^  in  tJje  few  ^ud  pi^  .V0j:d#  «f  4lP 

jgfffid,    l^  ^9  cQuw^r  m  wh«t  «i«&i9«r  He 

L  W^  ^^  to  A^pd  to  Im  wwdiiity  Mil 

ojppoFtiiiuty  Qf  doiqg  gopd:  this  jp  thfi 
flotost  9«i^st9ntiiijl  p^  of  ^e  gre»t  Firtu«  of 
dhfu^tj,  Thor^  13  a  sort  of  o^ative  good- 
99IW  wit^  which  most  m^  fire  r^y  io  be 
^utiit^ed  i  they  gppl#i^d  theoiselves  if  they 
hi^ye  IsMft  their  hapds  ire$  from  wyust 
4eeds,  «od  QP  m^n  can  rep^ofuji  theD»  for 
woi'lpQg  mi^iduef  to  their  Qeighhours  but 
wit^  respect  to  his  welfare  they  are  totally 
todJ^rent  They  remain  in  a.  sort  c^ 
tiOrpid  apathy  about  the  concerns  (^othieis> 
without  either  rejoicing  in  their  posperity, 
49r  hwQg  ^ected  with  their  diitreaveftti ;  this 
M  ^  below  what  \»  required  of  a  good 
vpu  V.  E  man. 
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(SfiftMoN  "fOttn.  We  wore  all  designed  by  our  Creator 
tei^sL:,  4a  be  parts  of  one  bddy,  members  of  one 
gpeat'societj,  where  Wety  one  wfts  to  contri- 
bute bis  part  towards  ihxt  common  benefil^ 
and  to  be  made  happy  by  studying^  to  miike 
others  so.  In  proportion  indeed  as  onalr 
'Ability  and  infiueQce  extend5  the  obligation 
to  be  extehsively  beneficial  also  grows  ;  but 
iiardiy  ii»  there  any  sphere  so  Harrow  and 
circumscribed,  as  not  to  afford  some  oppor- 
tunities of  being  useful.  —  In  thy  humble 
^Hid  iohscuie  station,  thou  art  apt^to  think 
thyself  entirely  insignificant  and  lost  to  the 
world.  To  thee,  indeed,  it  may  not  ^be- 
long  to  heal  the  diseased,  to  raise  the 
ialien,  to  supply  the  indigent,  or  to.  bring 
forward  the  deserving.  But  is  there  none 
whose  spirit  thou  canst  cheer,  or  whose 
infirmities  thou  canst  hdip  to  lighten  ?  Hast 
thou  no  parent,  no  child,  no  brother,  bo 
iriend,  to  whom  thou  canst  speak  the  words 
of  comfort  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  whose 
mistakes  thou  canst  rectify,  or  whose 
erring  steps  thou  canst  turn  into  the  riglft 
path  ?  . 

:    Here  let  the  example  of  Qirist,  as  fai 
4IS  thy  sphere   admits  it,    be  before  thine 

eyes. 
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eyes,  to  quicken  thy  activity  and  animate  sermon 
thy  zesA.  The  whole  history  of  his  life 
is  the  history  of  active  and  difiusive  benig- 
nity. Wherever  he  was  present,  we  find 
him  employed  in  doing  good  j  either  re- 
lieving men  from  their  distr^uses,  or 
making  them  wise  and  happy  by  his  in- 
structions. The  whole  country  around 
him  seemed  to  be  his  family,  and  if  in  a 
literal  sense  he  had  been  the  fath^  of  them 
all,  they  could  not  have  exercised  his  care, 
or  shared  his  bounty  more.  The  hungry 
were  fed,  an^  the  sick  were  cured,  tke 
blind  saw,  and  the  lame  walked,  wherever 
he  came.  His  miracles  never  were  mere 
ostentatipns  of  power,  butalways  expressions 
of  goodness*  Often  he  prevented  the  sup- 
plications of  the  distressed^  and,  unasked, 
conferred  his  favours ;  but  never  did  any 
person^  ^ply  to  him  for  aid  and  relief  with- 
out receiving  it,  whether  he  was  Jew  or 
Heaths),  friend  or  foe.  What  is  especially 
remiirkable  in  his  beneficence  is,  that  it  was 
continued  and  persevering  in  the  midst  of 
mgratitude.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials 
of,  virtue,  not  to  be  soured  by  the  perversity 
of  meii,  and  which  persons  even  of  generous 

E  2  spirits 
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£ERMON  spirits  find  it  th&  most  difficult  to  bear.    Skrt; 

V  ■■■„,1,-^  diough  Oiriat  had  to  deal  with  a  most  vm- 
toward  and  stubborn  generation,  whew  no 
evidence  could  convince,  and  no  goodi^e^^ 
^uld  molify ;  though  of  all  the  great  mubr^ 
foerswho  had  been  objects  of  his  b^^ 
ficence,  we  read  of  few  wfeo  thankfti% 
acknowledged  his  kindness,  fewCT  who  be- 
came his  followers,  and  none  who  rose  iap 
to  assert  his  cauae  when  borne  down  by 
wijusti^ecseeuj^an ;  yet,  ^eekang  to  d^  good 
qqiy  ivories  own  sdce,  he  persevered  to  t|« 
dast  .fan  jinwewied  benefioenoe^  :He  ^tvfh 
vame  evil  toBtk  good :  .k  had  been  Im  J^i^ 
npie,  and,  it  would  appear,  a  •  lioted  a^ijs^ 
of  his,  wixich  hisdiacifdes  ]^oneiteiii)^red9:»Si4 
•quoted  after  his  death ;  it  is  more  iki^oi  '^ 
gwe,  than  to  receiae.  *  '■[ 

IL  W:e  ought  to  propose  £k  ifputati^^ 
that  humanity  of  manners,  that  gentlei^^ 
and  a^Sftbility  which  appeared  in  the  whoU 
of  our  Lord's  bdiaviour.  This  rdbtea  t» 
the  manner  of  conferring  benefits,  whidk  w 
e^iesn  as  naaterial  as  the  b^iefifts  thcon^ 
selves  are.  These  are  sometimes  oonfeia^ 
so  ungraciously,  as  to  carry  the  sm  otmrn^ 

*  Acta,xx.S5. 

rather 
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rather  than  benefits ;  whereas,  when  they  sermon 
bear  the  marks  of  proceeding  from  real 
kixtdnessy  their  value  is  heightened,  and 
they  are  received  with  double  pleasure 
There  are  numberless  occasions,  when  the 
discovery  of  a  humane  temper,  and  the  lesser 
c^Bgoes  of  obliging  and  courteous  behaviour^ 
contribute  essentiaUy  to  the  happiness  of 
otbers,  and  supply  the  place  of  greater  be- 
nefits, which  may  not  be  in  our  power  ta 
bestow.  —  For  this  amiable  spirit  our  Lord 
was  remarkably  distinguished  He  was  open 
and  affable  to  all,  and  easier  of  access  than 
bis  own  disciples.  On  different  occasions 
we  find  him  checking  his  disciples,  when 
they  restrained  the  forwardness  of  the  mul- 
titude who  pressed  upon  him,  seeking  relief 
Nay,  he  rebuked  them  for  forbidding  little 
dnldren  to  come  to  him,  whom  the  fond* 
ness  of  the  parehts  sought  to  introduce  ta 
his  presence.  He  took  the  children  into  his 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  propounded 
them  to  his  disciples  as  emblems  of  that 
innoo^ice  and  simplicity  which  are  requi- 
site for  our  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
hfsveiu*  — He  conversed  &miliarly  with 

♦  Marie,  X.  14. 

£  3  all 
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SERMON  all  sorts  of  people,   and  readily  answer^ 
^  -^-   -  the  questions  they  put  to  him.     He  hxA 
nothing  of  that  haughty  and  distant  reseire 
which  we  so  often  see  maintained  by  men 
of  the  world,   and  which   prevents   thfem 
from  holding  intercourse  with  any  wh«n 
they  consider  as  their  inferiours  in  repti-^ 
tation  or  in  rank.     On  the  contrary,  as  ouar 
Lord  was  ready  to  do  good  to  aU,  so  he 
disdained   not   to   receive    kindness    from 
others  ;    complying    cheerfully    with    the 
desire  of  those  who  invited  him  to  their 
houses,  and   accepting   in    good   part  the 
proffered    tokens    of  their    well-intended 
respect.     For  such  instances  of  courtesy  he 
was  reproached  by  the  Jews  as  one  who 
wanted,  that  external   severity  of  manners 
which  they  imagined  to  belong  to  a  pro- 
fessed  reformer   of  the  world.     But  He, 
who  knew  what  was  in  the  heart  of  man, 
saw  that  gentleness  and  condescension  were 
more    effectual   methods   of  gaining   men 
over  to  goodness,  than  harshness  and  aus* 
terity  ;  and   therefore  did  not  decline   all 
conversation  with  men  of  doubtful  or  ble- 
mished lives,  as  long  as  there  was  any  ho|)e 
of  making  them  better.      It  was  indeed 
j^  true 
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iFoe  that  he  was,  as  they  reproached  him>.  S£iOK>H 
a  friend  to  publicans  and  sinners ;  for  he  was 
aifiiend  to  every  one  to  whom  he  could  do 
good.'*— At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  remark,  that  this  benignity  of  out 
Lord's  manners  never  betrayed  him  inta 
the  opposite  extreme,  never  d^enerated 
into  that  easin^s  of  good  nature^  which  too 
often  leads  men  to  slide  into  the  mannersr 
and  habits  of  those  with  whom  they  con-^ 
verse,  thou^  they  cannot  approve  of  them. 
Wherever  the  interests  of  virtue  were 
concerned,  our  Saviour  was  inflexibly 
firm.  He  boldly  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
testified  against  vice  and  corruption  where^ 
ever,  he  beheld  them.  He  freely  reproved 
the  greatest  men  of  the  nation  fi>r  their 
hypocritical  and  assumed  shows  of  sanc^ 
iityri  and  the  civility^  with  which  he  was 
entertained  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  inveighing  severely 
against  the  vices  of  that  sect  in  their  own 
presence.^ 

.    III.  We  are  to  consider  our  Lord  in  the 
lig^  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  friend^ 

•"  .  *  Luke,  xi,37. 

B  4  and 


^BMrnm  and  his  example  as  the  pattern  of  dH  the 
offices  that  bdong  to  virtuo^irs  fnendshijp* 
The  Apostles  whom  he  chose  for  his  inti^- 
mite  cblnpanions  aidd  friends,  Were  mcft. 
of  honest  and  dancUd  minds^  and  of  great 
fdaihness  aiid  siiliplidty  ef  character ;  moii 
Who,  from  real  esteem,  and  from  convietknr 
of  the  truth'  of  his  missidn,  had  become  his 
followers,  jmd  who,  notwithstanding  tfae 
disadvantages  of  his  fortune  in  the  wotld^ 
continued  to  follow  him  to  the  last.  At 
the  same  time,  together  with  those  essential 
principles  of  worth,  they  had  also  great 
defects*  Thej  were  most  of  them  of  timid 
and  fearful  disposition,  of  slow  understand^ 
ing,  backward  to  apprehend  spiritual  things^ 
and  still  ]p»repossessed  with  the  favourite 
prejudice  of  their  nation,  that  the  promised 
Messiah  was  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  who 
Was  to  rescue  their  country  from  foreign 
si^ction,  and  raise  it  to  empire  and  grra- 
deur.— Among  these  men  our  Lord  passed 
all  the  hours  of  his  private  life,  acdng 
every  part  of  an  affectionate  and  faithful 
friend,  commending,  advising,  and  repro- 
ving^ with  grei^  sincerity^  oiui  at  the  saio^ 
time,  with  great  tisudeitictes.     In  his  manner 

of 


of  living  he  put  himself  pesrfectlj  cm  a  level  sbumon 
witdb  tiamiL  Some  of  tihem  he  honoured 
with  greater  intimacy  than  others  ;  but  like 
a  prudent  &ther  in  his  family^  he  allowed 
BObe  of  them  to  affect  superiority  over  the 
rerty  aiid  checked  aQ  that  tended  to  rivalry 
atitiMig  them.  He  never  flattered  them  in 
theilr  failings.  He  never  soothed  them  with 
vain  hopes.  He  never  concealed  the  dis- 
agmeable  consequences  that  would  follow 
£rom  adherence  to  his  cause.  Again  and 
again  he  inculcated  what  they  were  back- 
ward and  unwilling  to  believe  concerning 
himself;  and  though  the  questions  they  put 
often  discovered  a  degree  of  gross  ignorance^ 
he  answered  them  all  without  passion  or  im- 
patience^ training  them  up  by  degrees  to  the 
eveatB  that  were  to  happen  after  his  decease^ 
and  to  the  high  part  they  were  destined  then 
to  act  in  the  world. 

How  happy  would  it  be  for  mankind^  if 
more  attention  were  given  to  this  noble 
pattern  of  fidelity  and  complacency  which 
(m^t  to  prevail  among  friends,  and  of  the 
indulgence  due  to  the  failings  of  those  who 
are,  in  their  general  character,  worthy  and 
estimable  persons!  This  amiable  indulgence 

he 
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SERMON  he.  carried  so  far,  that  in  one  of  the  mosfc 
critical  seasons  of  his  life,  during:  his  agony 
in  the  gai-den,  when  he  had  left  his  disciples 
for  a  short  time,  with  a  strict  charge  to  watch 
till  he  should  return,  but  upon  his  returning 
found  them  asleep,  all  the  reproof  which 
their  negligence  at  so  important  a  juncture 
drew  from  him  was  no  more  than  this  ; 
VlHiat^  covM  ye  not  watch  with  rne  fw  tmt 
liourt^ — Of  the  tenderness  of  our  Lord's 
affections,  and  the  constancy  of  his  friend- 
ship, we  haVe  a  very  memorable  instance, 
in  that  mixture  of  friendship  and  filial 
piety  w^hich ,  he  discovered  during  the 
cruelty  of  his  last  sufferings.  It  is  recorded, 
that  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  behold^ 
ing  John  his  beloved  disciple,  and  Mary 
liis .  mother,  standing  as  spectators  below^ 
he  said  to  John,  Behold  thy  mother ;  ixid 
to  Mary,  Behold  thy  son ;  thus  committing 
his  forlorn  mother  to  the  charge  of  his 
friend  John,  as  the  most  sacred  and  honour- 
able pledge  he  could  leave  him  of  their 
antient  friendship.  The  heart  of  his  frieBd 
melted  ;  and,  from  that  hour,  we  are  told,' 
he  took  her  home  with  him  to  his  own  house. 

*  MatUu  xxyi,  40.  .  ^ 

It 
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It  is  John  himself*^who  has  recorded  to  us  sermon 
this  honourable  testimony  of  his  master's 
friendship,  * 

IV.  The  example  of  Christ  holds  forth 
for  our  imitation  his  steady  command  of 
temper  amidst  the  highest  provocations, 
and  his  ready  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
Though  he  had  revenge  always  in  his 
power,  he  constantly  declined  it.  On  one 
occasion,  when  his  disciples  wished  him  to 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  punish  the 
inhospitality  of  the  Samaritans,  he  turned 
and  rebuked  them^  sayings  Ye  know  not  what 
rmnner  of  spirit  ye  are  of :  for  the  Son  of 
Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  nien^s  livesj  bid 
to  save  them,  f  When  he  was  reviled^  he 
reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered^  he 
threatened  not.  The  insults  which  he  often 
reteeived  from  a  brutal  multitude,  had  no 
power  to  alter  the  meekness  and  generosity 
of  his  dii^position  :  he  continued  to  beseech 
and  intreat  them,  when  they  sought  to 
chase  him  away  from  amongst  them.  When 
they  accused  him  of  being  in  confederacy 
with  evil  spirits,  he  answered  their  injurious 

*  John,  xix.  26,  27.  f  Luke,  ix,  55. 

defa- 
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SERMON  defamation  only  with  mild  and  calm  rear* 
III.  . 

soning,  that  if  he  by  means  of  Satan  did 

cast  out  Satan  J  his  kingdom  mast  be  divided 

against  itself,  and  could  not  stand.     At  his 

trial  before  the  High  Priest,  when  he  was 

most  injuriously  treated,  and  contrary  to  all 

law  was,   in  face  of  the  court,   struck  by 

one   of   the   High  Priest's  officers,    what 

could  be  spoken  more  meekly  and  reasonably 

than  his  return  to  this  usage  at  a  time 

when  all  circumstances  concurred  to  exasK 

perate  the  spirit  of  an  innocent  man  ;  if  I 

ha%)e  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ; 

but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?  *  —  Wheii 

his  enemies  were  completing  the  last  scene 

of  their  cruelty  in  putting  him  to  death, 

all    their  barbarous  usage    and   scurrilous 

taunts  on  that  occasion,  provoked  not  onet 

revengeful  thought  in  his  breast,  nor  drew 

from  his  lips  one  misbecoming  expression  ; 

but,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  accents  of  his 

expiring  breath  went  forth  in  that  afiec- 

tionate  prayer  for  their  forgiveness  ;  Father^ 

forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 

do  f' — Shall  we,  my  friends,  who  have  be^re 

our  eyes   such   an  example   of  generous 

*  Johni  xviiL  27. 

6  niag* 
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magnaiiimity,  of  continued  self-commwid  sekmok 
amidst  the  most  trying  situations,  not  be 
ashamed  of  giving  vent  to  passion  on  every 
trifling  provocation,  and  fiercely  demand- 
ing  reparation  for  the  smallest  injury ;  we 
vlio,  Gxym  the  remembranoe  of  our  own 
fidlings,  have  so  many  motives  for  mutual 
.foibearance  and  £>rgiveness ;  while  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  done  no  wrong,  had 
nxever  given  ofienoe  to  any ;  but  had  the 
jttfltest  title  to  expect  friendship  from  every 
faimian  being  ? 

V. .  Let  us  attend  to  the  sympathy  and 
compassion  which  our  Lord  discovered  for 
the  sufferings  of  mankind.  It  wias  not  with 
a  cold  unieeltttg  disposition  that  he  p^- 
formed  the  office  of  relieving  the  distressed, 
iiis  manner  of  bestowing  relief  clearly 
ikicwed  with  what  sensibility  he  entered 
ilato  the  sorrows  of  others.  How  affecting, 
jfibr  instance,  is  the  account  of  his  restoring 
to  life  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Naia^  as  it 
is  related  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
evangelical  historian  ?  When  he  came  nigh 
to  the  gate  of  the  citt/9  behold^  there  was  a 
dead  man  carried  ovt^  the  only  son  of  his 

mother ; 
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SERMON  mother ;  and  she  wa^  axmdow;  and  much 
people  of  the  dty  was  with  her.  All  the 
circumstances  in  this  incident  are  moving 
and  affecting;  and  it  presently  appeared 
with  what  tender  sensibility  our  Lord  was 
tXMiched  at  the  sight  of  so  mournful  a.  pro- 
cession. And  when  the  Lord  saw  her ^  he 
had  compassion  on  her^  and  said  unto  her^ 
Weep  not;  and  he  came  and  touched  the 
bieVy  {and  they  that  bare  him  stood  stUlj) 
and  he  said,  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee^ 
arise.  And  he  that  was  dead,  sat  up  a$tM 
began  to  speak ;  and  he  delivered  him  to  his 
mother.  *  The  whole  scene  of  raising  La- 
zarus from  the  grave,  places  our  Saviour's 
sympathy  in  the  strongest  light  As  soon 
as  he  came  among  the  mourning  friends, 
although  he  knew  the  cause  of  their 
mourning  was  speedily  to  be  removeid, 
he  could  not  forbear  partaking  of  their 
.sorrow;  He  groaned,  and  was  troubled  in 
spirit ;  and  when  surrounded  by  a  crowii 
in  tears,  he  approached  to  the  grave  of  his 
deceased  friend,  it  is  expressly  recorded,-  to 
the  eternal  honour  of  his  feelings,  Jesus 
wept;  and  the  Jews  said,  Behold,  how   he 

*  Luke,  vii,  12— 16, 

loved 
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MMN{  /iim/*— In  like  manner,  when,  for  sbrmon 
telast  time,  he  t^as  about  to  enter  into 
Qirusalem,  though  the  certain  knowledge 
f  all  the  cruelti^  which  were  prepared 
ir  him  diere  would  have  filled  the  breast 
f  any  ordinary  person  with  indignation 
nd  hatred,  instead  of  such  emotions,  the 
Htesight  of  the  direful  calamities  which 
ung  over  that  devoted  city  melted  his 
eart ;  and  when  he  drew  near  to  it  and 
dheld  it,  he  wept ;  pouring  forth  that  pa- 
letic  lamentation ;  0  Jemsaiem^  Jerusalem^ 
^  that  killest  the  Prophets^  and  $tone9t  them 
mt  are  sent  unto  thee^  hoxv  often  woidd 
hme  gathered  thy  children  together j  as  a 
en  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings^ 
nd  ye  would  not !  If  thou  hadst  known^ 
t  least  in  this  thy  day^  the  things  which 
dang  unto  thy  peace,  but  now  they  are 
id  from  thine  eyes  !  f  Thus,  as  a  man, 
e  indulged  all  the  amiable  feelings  of 
ur  nature,  teaching  us  that  it  is  our  duty 
3  regulate  our  passions,  not  to  extirpate 
letti. 

■^  Jolm,  xi.  35.  .  f  Luke,  xiii.  34.  xix.  42. 

Such 
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sEaMON  Such  was  Jwwi  of  Nftzweth,  tb«  fouo^^r 
of  our  religion*  A  p^rt  on]y  ^  his  chft- 
racter  I  fa^ye  now  al^Cempted  tp  d^in^Ate ; 
many  other  of  ii&  ^min^nt  graxje*  and  viiv- 
tues  hate  been  left  in  tite  shade,  .  But  in 
what  we  have  now  contemplated  of  his 
b^9.via\Q:  as  a  tnan  among  men,  ;¥9[:t>eh<^ 
a  perfect  model  of  the  conduct  we  oyght 
to  hold  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  pf 
apc^ety  with  one  another.  We  have  seen 
JWm  attentive  to  ^fsty  opportunity  of  b^g 
b«iefiqentand  useful;  in  his  behaviour  to 
all  meU)  afibble  and  obliging ;  to  bis  fiienda^ 
iaithful  and  indulg^t ;  to  his  enemies, 
generoiie  and  forgiving ;  to  the  distressed, 
full  of  tenderness  and  compassion.  I  mi^t 
al^Q  have  dwelt  upon  the  peaceful  spirit  he 
displayed  on  all  occasions ;  his  respect  as  a 
subject,  to  the  civil  laws  and  govemmc^ 
of  his  country ;  discouraging  a  factious  and 
mutinous  spirit;  paying  tribute  when  de^ 
manded;  exhorting  his  followers  to  render 
unto  Cesar  the  things  which  are  Ceaar'a, 
as  unto  God  those  which  are  Grod*8. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  a 
blessing  it  would  prove  to  the  wwld,   if 

this 
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this  illustrious  example  were  generally  fol-  sermon 
lowed  Men  would  then  become  happy 
in  their  connections  with  one  another. 
This  world  would  be  a  blessed  dwelling; 
and  the  society  of  human  beings  on  earth 
would  approach  to  the  joy  and  peace  of  the 
societies  of  the  just  in  heaven. 
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SERMON  IV. 

On  yte  Woirm}s  of  tkfe  Heakt. 


pROVElRBS,  xviiL  14. 

The  spirit  of  a  man  wUl  sustain  his  injirmity; 
but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  f 

suRMON   rpuEjiE  3^3  t^^  ^l^gg^g  ^f  g^dg  ^^ 

evils  belonging  to  man ;  those  which 
respect  his  corporeal5  and  those  which  re- 
spect his  spiritual  state.  Whatever  is  of  an 
external  nature,  is  sufficiently  the  object  of 
attention  to  all  men.  ^  In  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  body,  and  in  the  flourishing 
state  of  worldly  fortune,  aU  rejoice :  and 
whatever  diminishes  the  one  or  the  other 
is  immediately  felt  and  lamented  These 
are  visible  and  striking  objects  on  whidhi 
our  senses  and  imagination  are  accustomed 

to 
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to  dwelL  But  to  procure  an  equal  attea-«  sermoh 
tion  to  what  is  inward  and  spiritual,  is  much 
more  difficult.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince 
men  that  the  soul  hath  interests  of  its  own, 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  body,  and 
is  liable  to  diseases  and  wounds  as  real  as 
any  which  the  body  suffers,  and  often  much 
more  grievous.  What  passes  within  the 
hearts  of  men,  is  always  invisible  to  the 
public  eye.  If  it  be  of  the  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  kind,  they  have  no  occasion  to 
disclose  it ;  and  if  it  be  of  a  painful  nature 
it  is  cifteti  their  intent  to  conceal  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  "ffie  heart  knoweth  Us  own  bit^ 
terh^s :  iand  &om  its  being  secreted  frotta 
public  obsiervatioii  arid  concentrated  within 
the  breMt,  it  is  felt  the  more  deeply.—*-  7%^ 
spirk  of  a  man  Tsnll  sustain  his  ifnfirmSty; 
tilie  tiatural  vigour  and  courage  of  his  mitad 
may  enlible  him  to  surmount  the  ordinary 
difllrestels  of  life ;  to  bear  with  patience 
pOvertiT,  sidmess,  or  pain,  as  long  as  he  li 
cbnscious  th&t  all  is  right  and  souind  within. 
But  if  within  him,  this  disease  rankles  iil 
his  itoind  and  his  heart;  if  that  whidi 
siftfuld  sui9tain  Mm*  serves  only  to  gall  aiid 
fohnent  hiiri ;  to  w4^t  i^uaater  can  lie  tfa^i 

F  2  look 
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SERMON  look  for  relief^  or  to  what  medicine  applyi 
s.,  ,-yl,-.  when  that  which  should  have  cured  his  othcfr 

wounds  is   itself  diseased  and  wounded  ? 

A  wounded  spirit  who' can  bear  ? 

The  spirit  or  soul  of  inah  is  wounded 
chiefly  by  three  causes ;  by  Folly,  by  Pasr 
«ion,  by  Guilt 

I.  It  is  wounded  by  Folly ;  that  is,  by 
Vain,  light,  and  improper  pursuits;  by  a 
conduct,  which  though  it  shoiidd  not'  be 
immediately  criminal,  yet  is  unsuitable  to 
one's  age;  character,  or  condition  in  the 
world.  Good  sense  is  no  less  reqCiisite  in 
pur'  religious  and  moral  behaviour,  than  1% 
vi  Tih,  our'  worldly  affairs.  Whoeve*'  de^ 
piiarts  far  from  the  plain  track  of  sober'  and 
reaisoniable  conduct,  shall,  sooner  or  later, 
undergo  die  consequences  of  a  diseased  aiid 
wounded  spirit.  —  It  often  happens,  that 
tinder  the  notion  of  innocent  pleasure  affid 
amusement, '  of  only  following  their  hu^ 
mour  alid  indulging  their  taste,  while,  as 
they  say,  they  hurt  no  man,  and  violate  tfO 
material  duty,  many  go  on  for  a  time,  Id 
a  course  of  the  most  egregious  folliefs,  a]p[d 
jJl  alo]^  conceive  thetnselvjes  tobej  if  »p^ 
r  5  very 
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"v&ty,  yirtiious,  at  least  very  inoffensive  joen.  sermon 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  diseases  of  the  s-..-^^,!^ 
mind  as  with  the  diseases  of  the  body^. 
They  lurk  for  a  time  mxperceived.  The 
seeds  of  them  may  be  working  within, 
while  the  person  affected  imagines  himself 
to  be.  in  perfect  health;  but  at  length 
a. crisis  comes,  which  brings  the, secret 
venom  forth,  and  makes  all  its  malignity 
l3e  felt. 

In  this  age.  of  dissipation  and  luxury  in 
.which  we  live,  how  many  avenues  are  con-r 
stantly  open  that,  lead  to  the  Temple  of 
Folly  ?  To  how  many  temptations  are  all, 
but  especially  the  young  and  the  gay,  ex- 
posed, to  squander  their  whole  time  amidst 
the  circles  of  levity,  and  haunts  of  pleasure? 
By  idleness  and  extravagance,  and  the  vain 
atnbition  of  emulating  others  in.  the  splen- 
did shew,  of  life,  multitudes  run  into  expence 
beyond  their  fortune.  The  time  which 
3h9uld.be  employed  in  training  them  for 
iiitiire.  significance .  in  the  world,  they . lose 
in  j&iyolou8  amusements  and  pursuits  ;  or 
ig  the.  midst  of  these,  bury  the  fruits  of  any 
good  educatioA  they  had  already  .received. 
Idb  assoQiati!^  are  ever  at  hand  to.  aid^^^^^^ 
F  3  iu 
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SERMON  in  inr^iting  new  plans  of  destrpykig  the 
'^  ^-  tmit.  If  that  fatal  engine  of  mischief,  the 
gdming  table,  th^n  attracts  *nd  ensnares 
th^,  their  career  of  folly  will  soon  be  coAir 
pleted ;  the  guif  of  destruction  opens,  and 
nmiisathand. 

Supposing  some  incident  to  befal,  as 
be&l  at  some  time  it  must,  which  shall 
awaken  persons  of  this  description  from  their 
dreams  of  vanity ;  which  shall  open  their 
eyes  to  the  time  ''that  they  have  mispent, 
and  the  follies  that  they  have  committed.; 
then,  alas !  what  mortifying  and  disquieting 
Views  of  themselves  will  arise?  How  many 
galling  remembrances  will  crowd  upon 
their  minds  ?  They  see  their  youth  thrown 
awuy  in  dishonourable  or  trivial  pursuits ; 
those  valuable  *  opportunities  whidh  they 
once  enjoyed,  of  coming  forward  with  di»- 
iiilctkm  in  the  world,  now  irretrievably  loni;^ 
did^r  characters  tarnished  and  sunk  in  tib^- 
public  eye;  and  the  forCtme,  perbi^ii^ 
which  they  had  inherited  from  theii^  tti^ 
i^stors,  wasted  among  idle  comp«nkMfiBL 
They  behold  wound  them  the  counteflttttoM 
of  thek  friends  ai^gry  and  dtii^tettst^el^^Tb 
&e  ^rave  and  the  rtspeetal^  tfev^y^  dtt»e 

1*  not 
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not  look  up.  They  with  whom  they  once  sebmon 
stiuted  ill  the  race  of  life  as  their  eqpials^ 
have  BOW  got  far  before  them ;  they  ore 
obliged  to  respect  them  as  their  soperioars, 
and  with  shame  to  view  themselves  left,  b^ 
hind  disgraced  and  dishonoured*-^ Can  any 
situation  be  more  humbling  and  mortifying 
than  this?  Is  not  this  to  suffer  in  a  hi^ 
di^ee  the  misery  of  a  wounded  spirit^ 
when  a  man  sees  that  by  njtere  thoughtless- 
ness and  folly,  he  has  exposed  and  degraded 
himself;  beholds  his  character,  his  health, 
faif  interest  sinking  in  the  world;  and  is 
sensible  that  with  his  own  hands,  and  by 
hifi  own  blind  and  ill-judged  conduct,  he 
haji  brought  this  ruin  on  himself  ?-~  Con- 
s^ence  now  begins  to  exeit  its  authority^ 
and  lift  its  scourga  At  every  stroke  it  in- 
flicts, the  wounds  of  the  heart  open  and 
fateed ;  and  though  it  exercise  not  the  same 
diead  severity  as  when  it  upbraids  us  with 
BMitomous  crimes,  yet  still  it  is  the  voioe 
of  God  within,  rebuking  and  punishing 
maonable  creatures  for  folly  as  well^  as 
Sn  guilt;  nor  indeed  ase  follies  o£  such  a 
kind  as^  have  be^a  i(deaeribe«^  e^f&  ^be»  from 
many  stasaa  of  goilt' 

r  4  IL  If 
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SERMON  '  IL  If  by  Folly  the  spirit  is  thus  liaise  ttf 
be  wounded,  it  is  exposed  by  Passion  ttf 
wounds'stiU  more  severe.  Passions  are  those' 
strong  emotions  of  the  mind  which  impel 
it  .to  desire,  and  to  act,,  with  yehenience» 
When  directed  towards  proper  objects,  and 
kept  within  just  bounds,  they  possess  an 
useful  place  in  our  frame  ;  they  add  vigour 
and  energy  to  the  mind,  and  enable  it,  on- 
great  occasions,  to  act  with  uncommon 
force  and  success  ;  but  they  always  require 
the  government  and  restraint  of  reason. 
It  is  in  the  mind,  just  as  it  is  in  the  body. 
Every,  member  of  the  body  is  useful,  and 
serves  some  good  purpose.  But  if  any  one 
swell  to  an  enormous  size,  it  presently  be- 
comes a  disease.  Thus,  when  a  man's  pas-i 
sions  go  on  in  a  calm  and  moderate  train^ 
and  no>  object  has  taken  an  inordinate 
holdof  any  of  them,  his  spirit  is  in  this  part 
80und,'and  his  life  proceeds  with  tranquil- 
lity. But  if  any  of  them  have  been  so.&r 
indulged  and  leflr  without  restraint,  \  as  to 
run' into  excess,  a  dangerous  blow  will  theas 
be  giveid  to  the  heart* — Supposii^.fer  in^ 
stance,  tliat  some  passion,  even  ofthejiafcore 
of  those  which  are  reckoned  iniK)cent,  sdiall 
so  far  seize  a  man  as  to  conquer  and  over- 
power 
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im,  liis  tranquillity  will  be  destroyedi  sermon 
aiice  of  his  soul  is  lost;  he  is  np 
lis  own  master,  nor  is  capable  of  at- 
tending properly  to  the  offices  of  life  which 
are  incumbent  on  him,  or  of  turning  his 
thoughts  into  any  other  direction  than  what 
passion  points  out  He  may  be  sensible  of 
the  wound.  He  feels  the  dart  that  is  fixed 
in  his  breast,  but  is  unable  to  extract  it 

-But  the  case  becomes  infinitely  worse^ 

if  the  passion  which  has  seized  a  man  be 

of  the  vicious  and  malignant  kind .  Let  him 

be  placed  in  the  most  prosperous  situation  of 

life ;  give  him  external  ease  and  affluence  to 

the  full ;  and  let  his  character  be  high,  and 

applauded  by  the  world:   yet,  if  into  the 

heart  of  this  man  there  has  stolen  some 

dark  jealous  suspicion,  some  rankling  envy, 

«0me  pining  discontent,    that  instant  his 

temper  is  soured,  and  poison  is  scattered 

.OV&  all  his  joys.     He  dwells  in  secret  upon 

hia  vexations   and    cares,   and  while    the 

^6]?owd  admires  his  prosperity,    he  envie* 

4hb  more  peaceful  condition  of  the  peasant 

«bd  the  hind     If  his.  passions  chance  to  be 

of  the  >  more  fierce  and  outrageous  nature, 

tlie  painful  feelings  they  produce  will  be 

stiU 
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SERMON  still  more  intense  aiad  acute.     By  viol^it 

IV.  .  . 

passions,  the  heart  is  not  only  wounded,  but 
torn  and  rent  As  long  as  a  man  is  under 
the  workings  of  raging  ambitiiMi,  disap- 
pointed pride,  and  keen  thirst  for  reveng^^ 
he  remains  under  immediate  torment  Over 
his  dark  and  scowling  mind,  gloomy  ideas 
continually  brood.  His  transient  fits  of 
merriment  and  joy,'  are  like  beams  of  light 
breaking,  occasionally,  firom  the  black  doud 
that  carries  the  thunder.  What  greatly  ag-- 
gravates  the  misery  of  such  persons  is, 
that  they  dare  make  no  complaints.  When 
the  body  is  diseased  or  wounded^  to  our 
friends  we  naturally  fly ;  and  from  their 
S3rmpathy  or  assistance  expect  relief.  ^Ixxt 
the  wounds  given  to  the  heart  by  ill*^o- 
vemed  passions,  are  of  an  opprobrious  na^- 
ture,  and  must  be  stifled  in  secret  The  slave 
c^pasiian  can  imbosom  himself  to  no  fri^oid; 
and,  instead  c£  sympathy,  dreads  iatf«tiiag 
with  ridicule  or  contempt — How  iatote- 
kahly  wretchedmustthe  oonditimi  of  Han^^a 
lim«  been,  whrai^  he&xe  all  his  assembM 
i^ends^' he  waa  reduced  to  inake  tkw 
faitmbling  owpfetaioaraf  his  stite;.  thai^  In 
theitfafti^of^TojaL  finronr,^  ind/ Jo  lite 
;.r>  midst 
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midst  of  the  utmost  magnificence  and  gfao-  skbmon 
dear,  ^all  availed  him  nothing,  so  long  m 
^  he  saw  his  rivals  Mordecai  the  Jew>  sit^ 
"  ting  at  the  King's  gate/' 

IIL  The  wounds  which  the  heart  re* 
eeives  from  Guilt,  are  productive  of  still 
greater  pain  and  misery,  than  any  which 
hare  been  already  mentioned.  If  beyond 
being  misled  by  folly,  or  overcome  by  pas* 
tton^  a  man  be  conscious  to  himself  of 
having  deliberately  committed  deeds  of  in- 
justice or  cruelty ;  of  having,  perhaps,  by 
wicked  arts,  seduced  the  innocent  and  un- 
wary, to  fall  the  miserable  victims  of  his  lir- 
centious  pleasures  ;  of  having  ruined,  by  his 
dishonesty,  the  unsuspicious  trusting  friend; 
of  having  amassed  wealth  to  himself^  by 
fraud  and  oppression^  from,  the  spoils  of  the 
indufiitrious :  in  such  and  similar  cases,  deep 
a&d  hki^ing  is  the  sting  which  is  a^t  mbo 
the  heart. 

liUtiaware  of  the  arts  which  fanve  htm 
ie*irised  by  criminal  men  to  shelter  them* 
isl^B  fh>m  the  attacks  of  eonscienee:(  0f 
l^e  sG6pti<sal  fMri«icJ|des  to  wkndi  tfai^  have 
Y^bcourse^and  of  tin  selMecdviiigiofN^^ 
with 
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SERMON  with  which  they  flatter  themselves,  concern-' 
V,  ■■y,-/  ing  their  own  •  character,  concerning  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  the  allowances  which 
they  hope  will  be  made  for  human  .  in- 
firmity and  strong  temptations.  But  all 
those  palliatives  of  guilt  are  no  other  to 
the  soul,  than  the  empiric  medicines  .that 
are  applied  to  the  diseases  of  the  body; 
which  disguise  the  disease  without  removing 
it :  which  procure  a  little  temporary  ease, 
and  conceal  from  the  patient  the  danger  of 
his  state ;  but  drive  the  distemper  to .  the 
>itals,  and  make  it  break  forth  in  the  end 
with  redoubled  force.  Thus  may  those 
dangerous  opiates  of  conscience  soothe  a 
man  ^for  a  while,  in  the  days  of  his  pro^ 
isiperity.  Amidst  the  bustle  of  active  life, 
and  as  long  as  the  fluster  of  gay  and. youth- 
ful spirits  lasts,  he  may  go  on  in  the  bom- 
mission  of  many  crimes  with  smoothness, 
and  seeming  peace.  But  let  the  sober;  and 
serious  hour  come,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
tmist  come  to  all ;  let  the  amusements  of 
life,  be  withdrawn^  and  the  man  be  le£t 
alone  to  his  own  reflections  ;  the  power  ^ef 
tfutb  will  socin  prove  too  strong  for  all  tha(^. 
ia:43fi^>06ed  to.it»  and  pierce  into  his .  hem^ 

^The 
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^         The  voice  of  nature,  of  conscience,  serbion 

iV. 
and  of  God,  .will  make  itself  be  heard 

within  him.      He  will  feel  that  he.  is  a 

wretch.     He  will  become  despicable  in  his 

own  sight.     He  will  become  sensible:  that 

all  good  men  have  reason  to  hate  him,  and 

that  the  just  Govemour  of  the  world  has 

reason  to  punish  him.    Conscience,  bringing 

to  reniembrance  all  his  secret  crimes,  will 

hold  them  up  to  his  view  with  this'  fearful 

inscription  written  upon  them,    Ood  wUi 

bring  every  work  into  Judgment.-— ^Hence 

the  haggard  look,  fuid  the  restless! couch, 

days  never  free  from  bitterness,  and  ni^ts 

given  lip  to  remorse*     . 

This  rOTfiorse  will'  prey  the  deeper  on 

the  bad.  man's  heart,  if  it  shall  happen,  as 

it  sometimes  does,  that  there  was  a  period 

in  his  life  when  he  was  a  different  man ; 

when,  having  bfeen  educated  by  virtuous 

parents  in  sober  and  religious  principles, 

and  being  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  the.woijdt 

he  passed^  his   days  'without  reproach  oir 

blame.     The  recollection  of  what  he  then 

felti  compared  with  the  state  into  which 

he  has  now  brought  himself 'by  forfeited 

integrity  aiid  honour,  will  wring  hiis  tiearl 

'    '^  with 
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SERMON  with  sad.  remembrance.  ^^  Once  I  knew 
«  what  it  was  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
^  of  innocence^  and  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
^  thoughts  of  heaven,  when  my  hands  were 
"'  unstained  and  my  mind  wad  pure.  Tiien 
"  I  was  ever  cheerful,  easy,  and  free.  Hea- 
^  ten  and  earth  seemed  to  smile  upon  me. 
^  My  nights  were  peaceful,  and  my  dirjrs 
^*  weSre  pleasant  Innocent  joys  and  com- 
^  foitalflie  hopes  were  ever  at  hand  to  en- 
^  tertain  my  solitary  hours. -«^  Where  now 
**  fflpe  these  gone  ?  Why  am  I  thns  so  al- 
^  teied  and  idianged  from  what  i  was,  and 
«  w  ttrieuy  to  myself?  What,  alas !  hiwrfe 
^  I  gained  by  those  worlctty  pursuitsr  ad4 
^  ambitioias  plans  whidi  seduced  me  irbm 
^  the  plain  and  safe  paths  of  integrii^  and 
^  virtue  •/• 

^StocH  are  the  wounds  of  the  spirit,  ocra* 
tficmed  eklier  by  folly,  by  passion,  or  by  gtoit, 
Md  too  often  by  a  complicaticm  of  a&  the 
tibrrefe  togetlien  For  though  they  be  of  sepa- 
iste  consideration,  and  each  of  them  may  be 
ikit  in  a  different  degree,  ycrt  they  are  «eldoni 
(nfft^  wholly  «iunder  from  one  anotlier. 
EoHjr  gives  nee  to  unrestrained  and  diiMt* 

derly 
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^&lj  paftkiofis.  These  betray  men  kito  epMnoN 
atiocious  oimes ;  Mid  the  wretched  tmnet  > 
is  stung  as  by  a  three-headed  sns&e;  at 
once,  reproached  by  reason  for  his  Mkj^ 
agitated  by  some  strong  passion,  and  tfit-^ 
tared  with  a  conscious  sense  of  guilt — 
When  these  disorders  g£  the  mind  arise  to 
their  height,  they  are,  of  all  miseries,  (he 
mo9t  dreadful.  The  vulgar  misfortunes  of 
Itib,  poverty^  sickness,  or  the  lossof  friends^ 
in  comparison  with  them,  are  trivial  evils^ 
Under  isueh  inisfortitties,  a  man  <^tolerabte 
spirit,  or  ^f  a  moderate  «h»«  of  virtue^  wiK 
be  able  to  find  some  Gonsok(aon.  But^  ufeidief 
t^  iftkker  he  can  &id  none.  What  is  tml 
^  de0isiire  as  to  the  degree  ki  which  they 
.  ^Mikpass  M  external  ^Is,  they  are  tlioee 
woimds  of  <^  spirit,  die  shame  of  ^Mly^ 
the  violence  of  pitssion,  and  the  i^emorse 
fi>r  giiHt,  which  have  so  frequently  pvck 
dinted  iiibt  &tal  crime,  so  much  ihe  re- 
pi^^ilA,  of  our  1^  and  our  country ;  whidli 
hifve  ^ven  men  to  the  most  Phoned  <ft 
sfl  evils,  to  death  by  th^r  own  liand,  in 
iMder1>o  netk,  relief  from  a  life  too  emliit^ 
teNiA  to  be  endured — Far  from  et»dk  t£ 
us  be  Mi<^  desperate  ddamities!*— But,  if 
^  it 
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ssmon  it  be  the  certain  tettdeiicy  of!- those  wounda 
of.  the  heart,  to  introduce  thq  greatest  dis-^ 
quietude  and  misery  into  the  life  of  man; 
tlien,  from  what  has  been  said^  let  us  be 
taught, 

In  the  first  place,  to  give  .the  most  se* 
rious  and  vigilant  attention  to  the  govevn- 
ment  of  oiu*  hearts.  It  may  be  thought 
))y.some,  that  the  formidable  representation 
I  have  given  of  the  misierable  effects  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  attaches  only  to  them  who 
have  gone  to  fiie  utmost  lengths  in  folly  or 
passion  ;  but  that,  by  some  more  ten^erate 
r^ulation  of  conduct,  indulgence  may  be 
^ven,  without  harm,  to  the  free  gratifi- 
cation of  certain  favourite  desires.-— Be^ 
assured,  my  brethren,  that,  under,  ideas  of 
this  kind,  there  lies  much  selfrdeception. 
Supposing  it  in  your  power  to  stop  at  some 
given  point  without  rushing/into;  the 
greatest  disorders,  still  you  would  suffer 
from  the  licence  you  had  taken  to  droptt^e 
govemment  of  your  hearts.  The  lessec:' 
criminal  never  escapes  without  his  shai;e:^> 
punishmetit.  In  proportion  to  the  cjuaiin 
tity  you  have  drunk  out  of  the  pc4spife<}, 

cup 
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iDtip  of  pleasure,  jou  will  fed  yoUr  iaward  siERMON. 
health  •  and..«oundnes$    impaired  $ ,  pr^    to  v,,.^^ 
follow  the  metaphor  of .  the  text^^  not  by 
9  deep ,  wound  only>  but  by  eyery  slight^ 
hurt  given  to  the  hea.rt,  you  will  suffer  in 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  which  makes  the 

comfort  of  life. 

But  besides  this  consideration,  strict  at^ 
tuition  is  the  more  requisite  to  the  govern-- 
ment  of  the  heart,  as  the  first  introduction 
to  tho9e  disorders  which  spread  their  con*^^ 
sequences  so  deep  and  wide,  is  fot  the  most 
part  gradual  and  insensible,  and  made  by 
latent  steps.  Did.  all  the  evil  clearly  shew 
itself  at  the  b^inning,  the  danger  would  be 
less*  But  we  are  imperceptibly  betrayed^  and 
from  one  incautious  attachment  drawn  on 
tQtanother,  till  the  government  of  our  hearts 
be  at  last  utterly  lost;  and  wounds  in^ 
Aided  tibiere,  which  are  not  to  be  healed 
without  much  s^hame,  penitence,  and  re- 
morse.—How  much  does  this  call  for  the 
attention  of  youth  in  particular ;  whose  raw 
and  unexperienced  minds  are  so  apt  to  be 
cwgl;^  by  eyery  new  and  enticing  object 
thiM^  is  held  forth  tptiiieirpai^si^^^  /liow 
ilHi^:  does  it  concOTn  them  to  ^bewwe  of 
.^  VOL.  v.  G  the 
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HON  fJi^  &9tn%ft6iicements  of  evil)  imd  to  lititen  to 
•V.  .  ■ 

fte  aidmdnitions  of  the  grave  and  the  wiie, 

who  Have  gone  through  those  dangiiiMiis 

piAiA  oh  which   they   are   bdgilfining   to 

ttter?    Let  thera  never  give  up  tlieir  heattd 

pt6&3tseAy  to  aby  atttehment^  without  tile 

countenance  of  reason  and  religion.     Let 

them  shut  their  eara  to  the  seductiona  of 

aHly  and  vice^  and  look  with  wai^  eje  to 

iChMe  rodcs  on  which  so  i&any  others  fettve 

«pKt— Nor  is  it  only  to  youth  that  this 

«dlnOhitlon  belongs.    To  the  levitiea  vtnA 

passions  of  youth  suiiceed  the  more  solfer 

!^es  of  ^vancing  yeari9 ;  which,  nndffi^a 

^iraver  appearance,  are  no  less  liable  to  stik« 

and  wound  tibe  heart    From  the  first  to  ^ 

last  of  nmn^s  abode  on  ecuth,  the  disciplkM 

is  perpetually  requisite  of  keeping  the  ftMr 

with  ail  diligence;  guarding  it  from  wha^ 

jsver  would  annoy  its  healthy  and   soittf 

estate;  asindoflkehemiarethei9me$ie^ 

ef  Life  or  Death. 

Is  the  second  place,  it  clearly  apjpe 
froih  what  has  bei^  siud,  how  much  res 
we  «I1  have  to  join  prayer  to  the  Almi| 

God,  in  addition  to  our  own  endea't 
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of  guarding  and  governing  our  spirits;  sebmon 
beseeching  Him  who  made  the  hearty  a&d 
who  knows  all  its  errours  and  wanderings, 
to  aid  and  prosper  us  by  his  grace:  in  ifchia 
difficult  undertdcing.  Well  must  he  wha 
knows,  any  thing  of  himself  at  all^  :know 
how  greatly  divine  assistance  is  needed  heie^ 
and  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  our- 
selves without  it  Por  decetifid^  as  wdQ  as 
ieipercstdy  wickedj  are  our  hearts ;  and<flfter 
idl  our  pretences  to  ability  imd  wisdom  how 
often,  by  the  seductions  of  foRj^  and  of 
fiassion,  have  the  wise,  the  learned,  «ul  the 
admired,  been  shaiJnefully  carried  away^i-^ 
Most  earnestly  to  be  desired  is  that  blessing 
promised  in  the  Gospdi,  of  :a  new  faeart  «nd 
a  new  spirit,  whidi  dhall  render  us  svperiotfr 
to  the  attacks  of  vunity  and  vice.  Who  can 
underhand  hiM  et^aurs;  Cleanse  me,  O  Qodj 
fipom  secret  fmdts^'  Create  inme  u  clean  heoH^ 
msd  reiMm  a  right  spirit  isrithin  me.  That 
n^ich  I  see  not^  teach  thou  me;  and  lead  me 
in  the  w$y  emrlasUng. 

Ivri^  last  place,  all  that  has  been  said 
cm  ikm  4Mibject  teQds  to  imprepe  m  with  a 

-    .  G  2  sense 
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SEBMON  sense  of  this  awful  truth,  that  the  Great, 
God  hath  aheady  begun  to  punish  bad  men; 
for  their  sins  and  vices.  You  see  his  hand 
dearly  marked  in  all  that  they  are  made  to 
8u£Eer  by  the  Wounded  Spirit  You  see  that 
he.  has  not  delayed  all  retribution  to  another 
world,  but  hath  in  this  world  begun  to  act 
aa a  Governour  and  a  Judge;  shewing,  by 
an  established  order  of  things,  that  while  he 
loves. the  righteous,  hehateth  all  the  worJcfri. 
of:  iniquity.  With  a  wisdom  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  hath  made  the  punishments  dUe 
to  sinners  to  arise  directly  from  their  own 
bdbaviour,  and  to  be  inflicted  by  their  owt^ 
hands.  He  hath  no  occasion  to  send  forth 
destroying  angels  against  them ;  the  thuc^ 
der.whidh  is  ever  in  his  hands,  needs  nptM 
foe. pointed  at  the  heads 'of  the  guilty.  He 
need  only  leave  them  to  themselves  j  and 
presently  their  u^A:e(dfne^  degfn^  to  repraae 
them^  and  their  bachdidings  to  correct,  ihem^ 
till  they  fully  see  and  feel  what  au  eoU  thingi 
and  hitter  it  wasj  to  depart  from  the  JLord 
their  God.  Conscious,  while  their  hearts 
ittre  bleeding  within  them,  that  they  _  are 
only  reaping. ihe  fruits  of  their  cxm  doin^, 
-.  ^  the 
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the  sense  of  deserving  what  they  suffer^both  sermon 
aggravates  the  suffering,  and  forces  them  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  it 
'■  When  we  behold  such  plain  marks  of 
wise'  and  just  government  taking  place 
among  nien,  who  shall  take  upon  him  to 
say  that  all  things  come  alike  to  all  men, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  than  a  pirbmis- 
cuous  distribution  of  good  and  evil  by  Tfo- 
vidence  on  earth?  However  it  niiiy  seem 
in  appearance,  it  is  far- from  being  so  in 
reality.  We  look  to  the  outside  of  things. 
We  are  dazzled  with  that  tinsel  glare  whidh 
prosperity  sometimes  throws  around  the 
Worthless  and  the  wicked.  But  what  is 
tbatto  true  happiness  and  self-enjoyment? 
often,  how  little  connected  with  it?  CoiiH 
you  look  into  the  hearts '  of  men,  Bowther 
iscene  would  open.  You  would  see  many 
a  heart  wounded  and  bleeding  in  secret 
from  a  guilty  conscience  and  remembered, 
crimes,  while  gay  looks  were  affectedly  put 
cm  before  the  world.  .Comparing  this 
galled  and  distressed  state  of  mind,  with 
the  free  and  easy,  the  light  and  disencum- 
bered spirit  of  a  worthy  and  virtuous  man, 
even  under  the  pressures  of  life,  who  would 

G  3  forbear 
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sfmoN  forbear  to  charge  Providence,  and  would 
readily  acknowledge,  that  though  the  exter- 
nal distribution  of  the  world's  goods  be  pro- 
misQuou9,  the  internal  allotment  of  happiness 
iff  measured  by  the  real  characters  of  men. 
TTTT'On  the  whole,  let  us  hold  fast  by  this 
l^eat  trutht  ai^d.  by  it  gov^n  our  lives^ 
that  every  man's  real  happiness  or  misery 
i^  made,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Creator^ 
to  depend  more  on  himself,  and  on  th^ 
proper  govesmment  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
th^  upon  any  external  thing,  or  than  upon 
41  external  things  put  together;  that  for 
t^e  who  serve  God,  and  study  to  k^eij^ 
Aei?  conscience  clear  from  guilt,  Qod  h«tli 
provided  peace  and  comfort  on  earth  aa  well 
la  rewards  hereafter;  but^^  n^  Godyihtre 
u  no  peace  to  the  wicked. 
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SERMON  V. 

On  all  Thing?  working  together  for  Gooe^ 
to  the  RiGHtEous. 


Romans,  viii.  S8. 

W^  Mow  tha(  all  Things  w^k  to^hft  for 
Good  to  them  thai  love  God^  to  thea^  pka 
iare  ths  CaUed  (tccording  to  hi$jn(rpo$f. 

A  jyiONG  many  antieiit  philosophers  it  sermon 

^^  was  a  favourite  tenet,  that  all  seeming  ,    ^* 

disorders  in  the  world  are  rendered  sub^jsm 

yient  to  the  order  and  perfection  of  ih^ 

miiiverse ;   or,  that  all  things  wprk  tqge^ 

tbfKT  for  the  good  of  the  whole:    But  to 

t^  good  of  the  w)iole>  they  conceive  tbt 

il^^f^   d^  ifidivfdualfs    tQ  be  o|l*timM 

S^]HS^  to  yiel^*     Tk%  r^v^datipp  ^  tbe 

G  4  Gospel 
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SERMON  Gospel  has  opened  to  us  a  higher  and  more 
comfortable  prospect.  For  it  assures  us  not 
only  of  the  direct  tendency  of  all  things  to 
general  order,  but  to  the  consummate  hap- 
piness of  every  individual  who  loves  and 
serves  God  While  the  Deity  is  ever  car- 
rying on  the  general  system  of  things  to  its 
proper  perfection,  the  interest  of  no  one 
good  man  is  sacrificed  in  any  point  to  pro- 
mote this  end;  but  his  life  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  system  complete  within  itself,  where 
all  things  are  made  to  conspire  for  bringing 
about  his  felicity.  We  know^  says  the 
Apostle  in  my  text,  that  is,  we  are  assured, 
hot  by  doubtful  reasonings  with  regard  to 
which  the  wisest  might  be  perplexed,  hut 
by-  a  divijQje  promise  on  which  the  siniple 
can  firmly  rely,  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Godj  to  ihem-w^ 
are  the  Called  according  to  his  purpose. 
This  is  that  capital  encouragement  of  re- 
ligion, which  virtually  contains  in  itsetf  iall 
the  other  promises  made  in  Scripture  to 
the  righteous,  and,  like'a  full  and  exuberant 
fountain,  divides  itself  into  a  thousand 
tatfeams  to'refresh  tibe  life  of  inari  with  ooii- 
«6{atk>n  aiid  joy»     It  will  therefore  deserve 

otir 
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our  very  full  and  particular,  consideration^  sermon 
both  as  to  the  extent  of  encouragement 
given,    and  the    evidence   on  which  our 
assurance  of  it  rests. 

The  first  thing  which  should  here  draw 
our  attention  is,  the  character  of  those  to 
whoni  the  encouragement  of  the  text  is 
appropriated.  For  it  is  evidently  not  given 
indiscriminately  to  all,  but  limited  to  such 
ais  love  God^  and  are  the  Coiled  according  to 
his  purpose;  that  is,  chosen  by  him  to  eter- 
nal life.  But,  lest  the  latter  part  of  this 
'description  should  appear  too  secret  arid 
mysterious  to  aflTord  the  encouragement 
intended,  it  is  cleared  up  by  the  first  atid 
explanatory  character,  them  that  Uwq  God. 
,  Hiere  is  something  plain  and  satisfactory,  on 
which  we  can  rest.  We  need  not  say.  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven,  in  order  to  bring  us 
down  from  thence  any  information,  whe- 
ther our  names  be  written  in  the  book  of 
life ;  it  is  sufficient  to  look,  into  ourselves, 
and  the  state  of  our  heart.  The  "word  is 
ver^'nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouthy  and  in  thy 
heart;  that  thou  mayest'  do  it.  *     They  that 

*  Deut,  TKXX.  14. 
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SER^10N  love  God  and  they  who  are  the  Called  oc- 
cording  to  his  purpose^  are  the  same.  Di- 
vine  love  is  the  sacred  character  which 
marks  those  who  are  sealed  unto  the  day 
of  redemption.  —  This  love  of  God  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  signifying  merely  some 
occasional  ardour  of  affection ;  it  imports 
that  steady  principle  of  goodness  which 
becomes  the  spring  of  a  pure  and  virtuous 
life.  The  game  character  is  here  meant, 
which  is  described  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  by  fearing  and  serving  God.  They 
who  truly  love  God,  are  they  who  love  and 
imitate  the  divine  perfections ;  they  who 
love  and  obey  the  divine  laws ;  they  who 
love  and  pursue    the  divine  approbation, 

as  the  great  aim  of  their  life. Keeping 

this  important  article  ever  in  view,  as  a 
necessary  limitation  of  the  gracious  decjar 
ration  in  the  text,  let  us  proceed  to  examine 
the  full  extent  of  that  encouragement 
which  it  affords. 

We  begin  with  considering  what  the 
gfiod  is,  for  which  it  is  here  said  that  all 
things  work  in  favour  of  the  righteous. 
It  is  a  term  susceptible  of  very  different 

accdpt- 
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acceptat}op9^  For  many  things  appear  goo4 
tQ  some  which  d(^  pot  appear  so  to  others } 
nay,  the  same  thing?  which  have  appeared 
to  Qurselves  goodi  at  one  time,*  have  been 
far  from  appearing  good  at  another.  As* 
suredly  that  goo^  which .  God  promises  as 
the  reward  of  his  servants,  must  be  some- 
what worthy  of  God  to  bestow;  some- 
what that  depends  nc^  do  the  fluctuation 
of  fancy  and  opinion,  and  that  is  not  liable 
to  change  with  the  change  of  times.  It 
must  b^  som9  good  Qf  a  fixed  and  permar 
nent  nature,  wh)^  will  be  feh  as  such  iii 
every  situation  and  period  of  our  existenca 
Bvt  it  IS  ^yidept  that  such  characters  art 
not  applicable  to  the  external  advantages 
of  the  world,:  riches,  fome^  and  honours. 
Tit^ese  may  occasionally  be  desirable,  and  al 
some  times  confer  satis&ction  on  the  pes* 
ses^QT*.  But  besides  their  uncertain  and  traa* 
yient  d\iration,  they  are  far  from  conferring 
satis&ctiQn  at  ^  times,  even  when  theyltet^ 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  and  maiii^ 
f^  to  general  obseryatixm,  that  a  man  maty 
possess  ail  the  0:ttemal  advantagesof  £3rtitiie, 
aQ4  lead  wjithsil  »  veiy  miserafote  }i£b.    ^sj^ 

pose 
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SEmoyi  pose  him  to  be  disquieted  in  hk  own  mind 
|)y  envy,  jealousy,  revenge,  or  other  violent 
j[>assions,  and  harassed  with  a  guilty  eon- 
science,,  such  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  what  is  good.  •  Would  it  have  been 
worthy  of  •  the    Supreme  Being  to  have 
flattered  his  servants  with  ^  the  hope  only 
of:  a  good  89  fallacious,  that  in  certain  cir^ 
Qumstances   it   might   be  -  consistent  with 
the  greatest  misery  ?-^No :   that  good  for 
the  s^e  of  which  he  mftkes  all  things  work 
to.tibose  that  love  him,  must  be  founded  in 
the  improvement  and  perfection  of  their  na^ 
jtur^in  wisdom,  grace,  and  virtue ;  in  theii* 
gpod  considered  as  rational  and  immoFl^ 
Js^gs ;    productive  of  a' fehdty  ^hich^is 
within  them,  and  shall '  abidi^  with^i^em 
for  ever.     While  we  look  only  to  AJMfei- 
seiit  momentary  satisfaction,   the  Divinie 
Bdiigy  in  consulting  our  welfare,  provides 
fijr  thie  whole  of  our  existence  ift  time  and 
eternity ;  connects  the  present  with  the  fb- 
.tUi;e ;  and  by  his  beneficent  decree  orda^ 
4oi:  each  of  his  servants,  that  which,  upbh 
^tihiB  whole,  is  r^e  i€»^.?r— While  to  Ike  Hnner 
i^^ff^veth  sore  trmmU  to  gather  and  to  heap 
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«p;  he  giveih  to  a  man  that  is  good  inhh  s£iiMQ^ 
^^^^9  rmdomf  and  knowledge^  and  joy.  f:  s  '  - 

Having  ascertained  the  sense  in  whic^^ 
we  are  to  understand  the  good  for  which  Grod 
maketh  all  things  to  work^  we  proceed. to 
consider  what  is  included  in.  the , extent  of 
the  expression^  of  all  things  jsHirHng  for  this 
good.  In  general,  it  includes  all  that  hap- 
pens .  to .  good  men  in  this .  world ;  erery 
station  and. condition  in  which  they,  ar^ 
plaeed;  every  circumstance,  Jn  their  lot| 
from  .tfajB:  b^ginjiiing - ,  to.  die  end  of  th^ir 
livcjsi,  .Nothing:  befals  them  fortuitously^ 
nothing  happens  in, .  vajun .  or  without  » 
nieanii^ ;  but  every  e^eiit  posses»e9  its 
proper  and  destined  plaee^  and  forms,  a  linlji 
in^  that,  great  chain,  of  causes  which.^  is 
appointed  to  carry  on  their  improvement 
4ind .felicity »  As  all  the  rivers  upon. the 
;&ce  of  .the  globe,  however  circuitous  they 
-maybe  in  their  progress,  and  however 
x^posite  in  their  course  yet  meet  at  Jast:  in 
the  ocean^  and  there  contribute  to  inci^ef^ 
the  mass  of  w<aters;  so  all  the  seemingly 
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«qtM0N  disoordont  events  in  the  life  of  a  good 

wyl >  are  made  to  preserve,  upon  the  whole^ 

imerring   tendency   to    his   good,   and 
^dncur  and  conspire  for  promoting  it  at  th( 
last     What  a  noble  aiid  sublime  view 
this  present  of  the  supreme  dominion 
Providence,  and  of  its  care  exercis^  ov&r' 
evdry  righteous  man  I 

When  v/e  descend  to  a  more  particular- 
iKsamination  of  what  is  included  in  th^s 
expriession  h^e  used,  of  all  ihingty  we  uaj^ 
obdetrve,   first,  that  it  includes  a  state  o£" 
WiMrldly  prosperity.     For  sometimes  this  is- 
a|>^diiited  to  fall   to  the  share  lof  God'^ 
ijervants ;  nay,  theb  wt^h  and  virtue  haiv^ 
od;en  been  the  means^  of  bringing  it  about, 
l^t  it  is   not  one  of  thos6  things  whick 
ttre  good  in   their  own   nature,  tiU  Cod^ 
itiakes   it  wdrk   for  <^at  purpose.    Wlifrt; 
Mitnbers  of  men  has  it  poisoned  and  de^ 
stayed,  ^^erishing  the  growth  of  wanton^ 
iM^s  and  folly ;    and    implanting  in  their 
teeMts  the  seeds  of  those  bad  passions  whidh 
ii^Bg  up  into  many  a  crime  !   From  stidL 
eWls,  the  prosperity  of  good  men  is  guarded 
by  God,     The  poison  is  extracted  from  it. 
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and  the  salutary  part  only  left  It  m  rai* 
dei^  to  therii  acbtnJTortable  and  useful  enjoy*- 
ment  of  life,  affording  opportunity  for  the 
ei^rcise  of  iniAhy  virtues,  which  otfa^twitte 
#buld  hot  have  come  within  their  sphere. 

Bat  iermMt^  alt  thing$  that  work  Jbr  goad^ 
it  is  probable  thftt  the  evils  of  this  lile  were 
l^rticularly  designed  to  be  included^  as 
what  we  might  htive  least  expected  to  be 
silbiietVi^nt  to  th&t  purpose.  It  is  never* 
thel^  certain,  that,  from  the  discipline  <df 
tdvel^ity,  the  tadst  salutary  improvemexMs 
df  human  nature  have  been  ofl^  ilerivejL 
M  'th^t  severe  sdidol,  the  ptiedtmiinam; 
i!tV6}Ai  <)f  th^  mif^  ha?«  bee»  cort^ectedl,  the 
iiktettipef^^fce  df  the  giddy  spirit  has  bedn 
Ifllay^  and  refen^gi&d,  and  that  manly  wri- 
Mtine^s  acquired^  which  is  the  fbundatioii 
6F  kme  wisdom.  By  the  Badness  of  the 
tMfililiShtmee^  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  has 
An^  MMAfe  better;  he  has  been  trained  up  to 
fiViiitttde  of  mind,  improved  in  humanity 
to  i^en,  and  formed  to  the  habits  of  devotion 
Wtd  resignation  to  Grbd;  ' 

At   the  same  time,   it  is  only  if  fuaed 
hey  as  the  Apostle  Pester  speaks*,  that  the 

»  1  Pet.i.6. 

righteous 
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sERMQNi  righteous  are  left  for  a  season  in  heaviness^ 
If  it  be  certain  that  all  things  work  for  thai 
good,  it  follows  of  course,  that  there  is  no. 
superfluous  severity,  no  needless  or  unnie-^ 
cessary  trouble  to  them,  in  the  constitution 
of  things.  Their  afflictions  never  befal 
without  a  cause,  nor  are  sent  but  upon  a 
proper  errand.  These  storms  are  never 
allowed  to  rise,  but  in  order  to  dispel  some 
noxious  vapours,    and  to  restore  salubrity 

to  .the  moral  atmosphere. Herein  ap- 

peaiijs,  if.we  may  be  allowed  so  to  spes^ 
the,  wondelrful  art  and  skill  of  the  Supr^e 
Artificer,  the  profound  depth  of  the  Divin^e 
wisdom,  in  extracting,  from  distresses  andi 
sorrows,  the  materials  of  peace  and  felicii^. 
Nor  are  only  the  extemsl  calamities., of 
good  men  subservient  to  this  purpose  jjbut 
their  internal  infirmities,  their  very.failin|^ 
and  .  errours,  are  made,  by  the  '  power^ 
iofluence  of  God's  grace,  to  contribute  uljfir 
mately  to  their  good.  They  are  thereby 
instructed  in  thekniowledge  of  themselves  j 
they  are  properly  humbled;  by  the  discoj 
very  of  their  own  weakness;  and  trained 
to.thftt  becoming  spirit  of  contrition  ancj 
returning  repentance,  which  is  represented 

as 
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iu»  giving  joy  to  the  angels  in  heaven.  He  sermon 
Bfho  makeUi  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  .himj 
Is  not  deficient  in  wisdom  and  power^  to 
iitke  even  the  failings  of  his  servants,  in 
:h|s  imperfect  state  of  human  nature,  re- 
lound  at  last  to  his  own  glory,  and  to  their 
good 

:^ :  It  must  not  escape  observation^  that  the 
'£Xt  suggests,  not  merely  that  all  things 
prove  good  in  the  issue,  or  eventually  turn 
mt  to  the  benefit  of  the  righteous,  but  that 
hey  work  for  it.  This  expression  carries 
particular  energy.  It  imports  that  all 
kings  are  so  formed  by  G^  as  to  become 
ictive  causes  of  happiness  to  those  who 
o^e  him.  His  infinite  wisdom  gives  to 
hings  in  themselves  most  unapt,  an  apti- 
;ude  and  fitness  to  fiilfil  his  own  great 
mds ;  disposes  and  prepares  them  for  their 
proper  efiects ;  and  makes  dangers  and  evils 
as  instruments  for  accomplishing  the  feli- 
uty  of  his  servants.  There  is  a  certain 
>peration  and  process  always  going  on,  by 
wrhich,  though  we  are  insensible  of  it^  all 
ihings  are  constantly  advancing  towards  a 
iappy  issue.  In  .the  same  manner  as  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  though  slow 
VOL.  V,  H  and 
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tamw  and  unperceived,  is  sure;  as  the  seed 
which  is  sown  in  the  ground  is  every  mo- 
ment unfolding  itself;  and  though  no  eye 
dm  trace  the  steps  of  its  progress^  yet  with 
a  silent  growth,  is  ripening  and  shooting 
itntlh  its  stalks,  so  in  the  moral  wotld, 
throughout  all  the  dispensations  of  PM^ 
denc^  there  is  the  same  latent,  but  oertaiii 
progress  of  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  holiness^ 
tending  towards  perfection  in  the  end 
Light  is  sown  Jbr  the  righteous^  as  the 
Plsalmist  beautifully  employs  this  metiq^bbrf 
^aid  ^adnessjbr  the  upright  in  heart.^ 

It  is  said  in  the  text,  not  only  that  iail 
thhlgs  thus  work,  but  that  they  work  toge^ 
iher  Jbr  good;  intimating  that  they  art 
made  to  conspire  and  to  concur  with  miii 
ailother,  for  bringing  about  what  b  best 
on.  the  whole.  Taken  singly  and  ^  iadyU 
vidoally,  it  might  be  difficult  to  eondfiive 
how  each  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
must  be  viewed  in  their  consequences  «nd 
effects;  considered  in  all  their  dependeneie^ 
and  connections,  as  links  hanging  together 
to  fimn  one  extensive  chain.  It  is  by 
M^usting  mto  one  consistent  whole,  A^ 

♦  ftiatoxcni.ll. 
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various  events  that  fill  up  human  life;  seimon 
8A»iigtng  in  the  happiest  succession  all  the 
occurrences  of  that  complicated  scene ;  and 
bending  to  his  own  purpose  things  which 
^pear  most  opposite  and  contrary,  that  the 
Ahnighty  accomplishes  his  great  plan  in 
b^alf  of  those  who  love  hintj  and  are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose. 

Such  is  that  great  edifice  of  encourage- 
Aient  and  hope^  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
hath  reared  for  the  consolation  of  those 
who  sincerely  \ov^  and  serve  God.  It  re^ 
midns  now  that  we  examine  what  the  pil- 
lars are  on  whidi  so  mighty  an  edifice  tests. 
The  Apostle  speaks,  you  see,  in  a  strain  of 
iiill  assurance.  He  does  not  say,  we  be- 
lieve, or  we  hope,  but  we  knaw^  that  all 

tliibg*  work  together  fijt  good Let  us 

eonsider, 

'  is  the  first  place,  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  doctrine,  which  arises  from 
the  ^tfections  of  the  Divine  nature.  In 
gbsunNl  that  God  is  good  to  all,  and  that 
Ml  gdodn^s  is  dsp6dally  exerted  in  behalf 
<^thd  ri^iteous,  i8  a  prindple  of  religion 

H  2  which 
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SEBMON  which  hone  will  dispute.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  &r  that  goodness  extends, 
and  whether  we  can  conceive  it  as  ex- 
tehdiiig  to  all  that  is  implied  in  the  text  ? 
Something,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is 
aatooiahing,  and  on  first  view  almost  incre- 
dible in  the  assertion,  that  amidst  that  in- 
finite combination  of  events  which  carry  on 
tfa«  general  order  of  the  universe,  nothing 
shall  ever  ha^ipen  but  what  advances  the  hap- 
pin€^  of  each  good  man ;  and  which  shall 
tend  to  his  private  interest,  as  much  as  if  his 
existence  had  formed  a  system  by  itself. 
But  how  astonishing  soever  this  may  seem 
to  us,  let  us  first  r^ect,  that  this  supposes' 
no  effort  beyond  the  power  of  Him  who 
is  AJmi^y,  or  beyond  the  skill  of  Him 
v^o  ii  infinite  in  wisdom.  We  must  not 
measure  divine  operations  by  the  feeble 
energies  of  man.  God  is  the  first  causssof 
all  that  exists  and  acts.  All  events  are,  at 
eveiy  moment,  in  his  hand.  Nothing 
can  make  any  resistance .  to  his  purpose, 
or  fall  out  in  any  way  beside,  or  beyond 
his  plan.  At  one  glance  he  perceives  how 
tdl  things  aT'C  goii^  on  throughout  his  ui^-: 
verse.    Not  the  minutest  ofcgect  is  overWll^- 

ed 
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ed  by  Him.  No  multiplicity  of  affiun  sssmm 
distracts  Him ;  for,  to  the  Suprraae  Intdili-  y  3._f 
gence,  all  things  are  present  at  once ;  and 
to  the  concerns  of  every  good  man,  his  ob* 
servation  and  attention  reach  asfyiy  as  if 
there  were  no  other  object  under  his  go- 
vemment 

As  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  pro- 
mise of  the  text,  which  Divine  power  and 
wisdom  cannot  effect,  so  neither  is  there 
^^ny  thing  in  it  but  what  Divine  goodness 
gives  us  reason  to  believe -shall  be  fulfilled* 
The  goodness  of  the  '  Supreme  Being  is 
very  difierent  from  that  of  men.  Among 
them»  it  is  a  principle  occasionally  operating^ 
but  always  limited,  and  always  subject  to 
alteration  and  change.  Their  benefits, 
though  liberally  bestowed  at  one  time,  will 
bH^  another  time  be  stopped  by  the  inter- 
vention of  contrary  passions.  Their  bene- 
volence decays ;  selfishness  and  indifference 
succeed.  But,  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
there  is  no  principle  which  can  produce 
alteration  or  change  in  his  benevolent  pur- 
pose once  formed.  Without  varial^enev  or, 
dkadow  of  turnings  whom  he  hath  on<^ 
hoed  he  loveth  to  the  end.  The  gifts  and 
H  3  caUing 
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SERMON  fDO^ng  ,qf  G^d  ore  without  repentance.  ^/ 
His  goodne^  tWefore  consists,  not  m  a 
mme.  tenipcMrary'  effusion  of  blessings,  bi|t 
is  p^ipanent  and  stejsdy  ;  leading  him,  not 
sillily  to  bestow  some  things  that  are  good^ 
mid  theqi  to  stop,  but  to  carry  his  gracious 
purpose  to  the  utmost ;  in  every  instance  to 
dp  wh^t  }s  be^t  for  his  servants  on  the  whole, 
or  in  the  words  of  the  text,  to  make  ail 
things  xvorkfctr  their  good. 

X^t  us  now  consider  what  it,  would  im-r 
pwt,   if  any   single    occurrence .  were    tQ 
l^appen    in  the  course  of  human   afi&irst 
which  had  not  ^  good  design ;  which  did 
nojt,   in  one  form  or  other,  promote  the 
b^ndStof  the  righteous.     What  would  it 
imiport,  but  that  in,  such  an  instance^  either 
the  Divine,  power  and  wisdom  had  fallen 
short  of  their  effect,  or  the  Divine  goodnesun 
had  negledted  and  forsaken  the  virtuout  ? 
Jt  werfi  blasphemous  to  suppose  tliat  the 
nature  of  the  Deity  was  changed;  or  that 
there    were,    in  his    government  of  the 
world,  some  vacant  spaces,  or   negfedtod 
intervals,  in  which  he  suffered  the  rein»  qf 

*  John,  xiii.  1.     Roi».  xi.  29. 
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adijuniBtertidti  to  dropout  of  his  handsi  and  sermo)) 
some  evil  principle  to  cotititeract  his  gen^^ 
MfitBiru  Biit  as  all  sueh  suppositions  aie 
manifestly  inconsistent  tyith  the  iiatoM  ^ 
that  God  in  whom  Christians  believe,  th^ffe 
a^ypears  to  follow,  from  the  consideration 
of  his  perfections,  evidence  next  to  demoi^*- 
straiion,  fbr  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  whidh 
die  tes:t  contains. 

But  that  it  may  not  rest  its  evidence 
on  our  own  reasonings  only,  let  us  nes^t 
coQsider  what  discov^  of  his  h^h  desi^M 
God  hath  been  pleased  to  mske  in  the  Re- 
v^tation  of  the  Gospel.  Here  it  is  amply 
au^iait  to  have  recourse  to  one  signal  dia^ 
pefisation  of  his  government^  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  H^dce 
arises  an  argument  which  carries  the  most 
ooQvinciiig  feree;  and  which  accordingly^ 
ill  a  few  verses  after  the  text,  is  employed 
by  the  Apostle  in  support  of  that  doctrine 
I  have  been  illustrating.  He  that  $pared 
mt  kh  own  Sony  but  delivered  him  up  for 
miMi  how  shaU  he  Tiot  with  him  aho^  freely 
give  us  aU  things  9  -^  Can  we  in  any  instance 
distrust  Hun  who  hath  given  us  this 
H  4  highest 
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siHRMON  highestproof  of  his  love?    If  he  scrupled 
not  to  bestow  this  best  gift,  is  there  SBcy 
odier  blessing  he  will  be  inclined  to  with- 
hold ?     Having  already  done  so  much,  will 
he  leave  incomplete  his  own  great  work  ? 
—  By  the  death  of  Christ,  we  are  taught 
in  Scripture,  that  atonement  was  made  for 
sin.     He  underwent  in  his  sufferings  the 
punishment  due  to  us.     He  is  said  to  hove 
been  wounded  for  our   transgressions,   and 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  y  to  have  borne  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.      From  this 
view  of  the  doctrine    of   redemption,   it 
naturally'  follows,  that  Christ  having  pur- 
chased for  his  followers  the  pardon  of  their 
isins,  the  afflictions  they  now  undergo  are 
not  properly  to  be  considered  as  punish^- 
ments,  but  as   chastisements  intended  for 
their  good.— Add  to  this,  that  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  our  Lord  in   his  present 
exalted  state,  to  administer  all  things  for  the 
good  of  his  church.     For  this  end  his  regal 
power  is  employed.     To  this  end  his  me- 
diation and  intercession  are  directed:  and 
either  these  must  in  some  cases  prove  iBjeB- 
^^Ctuisil,  or  it  must  follow  that  all  things 
work  for  ^  the '^good  of  them  v^o  lovehim. 

As 
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As  much  evidence  then  as  we  have  for  sermon 

V. 

those  capital  truths  on  winch  the  whole  of ' 
Christianity  rests,   the  same  we  have,  for 
that  high  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
text. 

It  ^remains  to  take  notice,  in  the  last 
place,  of  the  express  and  multiplied  pro- 
mises of  the  sacred  Scripture  to  the  same 
purpose  with  that  in  the  text  Though 
the  text  alone  might  have  appeared  suffi- 
cient for  our  encouragement;  yet,  as  repeated 
assurances  of  the  same  thing  come  home 
•with  greater  weight  to  the  mind,  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  make  this  full  provision  for 
confirming  the  trust  and  hope  of  his  ser- 
vants :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
plain  and  explicit  words  of  the  divine 
promises  have  had  the  most  comfortable 
influence  on  many  who  could  not  so  well 
have  supported  themselves  under  the  trials 
of  life,  either  by  reasonings  taken  from 
the  divine  perfections,  or  by  inferences 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 
Aooordingly,  we  are  not  left  merely  to 
reason  or  to  m£ety  but  are  in  express  terms 
tdid'tiy  *God  himself,  that  godliness  shaU 
be  fm>fitable  unto  aU  things;  that  God  the 

Lord 
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sfauicw  L^d  is  a  sun  and  a  shield^  gi'ving  grace  and 

v-t^,^!  f^ory^  and  mthholdmg  no  good  thing  fnm 

them  thai  walk  uprightly ;  that  no  evil  shall 

happen  to  the  just ;  for  the  Lord  is  &eir 

keeper 9  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;  that 

his   eyes   are    ever   on  the  righteous;   that 

when  they  pass  through  the  waterSy  he  wiU 

be  with  them^  and  through  the  rivers  Ihey 

ihaU  not  ooerJUm  them ;  and  in  fine,  that 

jdl  his  paths  are  mercy  and  truth  to  such  tm 

fear  him  and  keep  his  covenant.  *    Hi^^e 

promisesy   and    many  more    to  the  same 

tffecty  with  which  the  Scripture  aboimc^^ 

plainly  express  a  particular  care  of  Heavba 

exercised  about  every  single  good  man; 

they  signify  as  real  an  interposition  of  l^to^ 

videQce,  as  if  the  laws  of  nature  had  be^ 

suspended  on  his  account. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  som^  tbipit 
tbb  Frovidetice  of  Gk>d  extends  no  fart^ 
thaa  to  a  general  superint^oidance  of  this 
iaws  of  nature,  without  interposing  in  ih9 
particular  concerns  of  individuals,  is  cioAr 
trarf  both  to  reason  and  to  Scripture^  ^  It 
i-^ders  the  govemraebt  of  the  Almig^y 
aitogether  loose  and  (kmtingent,  andxvdf^ 

♦  1  Tim.  h.  6.     ¥^  lx»iv.  11.     Vs.  exxi.  $,>,  Sic. 

leave 
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Ifsave  no  ground   for  reposing  any  trust 
un^lerjts  pr<>tection.    For  the  majority  of 
Immtm  affitirs  would  then  be  allowed  to 
fli^uate    in  a  fortuitous  course,   without 
mpving    in    any    regular    direction,    and 
without  tending  to  any  one  scope.    Die 
qmform  doctrine  of  the  sacred  writings  is, 
that  throughout  the  universe  nothing  hi^ 
pens  without  God;  that  his  hand  is  ever 
active,  and  his  decree  or  permission  inter- 
veaes  in  all ;  that  nothing  is  too  great  or 
itowieldy  for  his  management,  and  nothing 
so  minute  and  inconsiderable  as  to  be  below 
his    inspection    and  care.      While    he   is 
guiding  the   sun  and  the  moon   in  their 
^urse  through  the  heavens ;  while  in  this 
inferior  world  he  is  ruling  among  empires, 
gtUting  the  rtMgings  of  the  waters  and  the 
tumults  of  the  people^  he  is  at  the  same  time 
watidiing  over  the  humble  good  man,  who, 
in  the  obscurity  of  his  cottage,  is  serving 
aqd  worshipping  Him.     In  ordc^  to  est- 
.pjrpss .  this  vigilance  of  Providence  in  the 
i^ongept  terms,  our  Saviour  Himself  has 
said;  that  the  very  Aeti^  of  our  head  are  aU 
fmmbered  hf  God}  and  that  while  two  spar- 
rows are  sold  for  a  farthings  not  one  of 

them 
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SERMON  them  falls  to  the  ground  without  his  plea^ 
v-.,,^!../  sure.  The  consolation  which  this  sffords^ 
he  applies  to  his  disciples  in  what  follows  : 
JFear  ye  not  therefore^  ye  are  of  more  xxiluie 
than  many  sparrows.  *  It  is  on  this  doo 
trine  of  a  special  and  particular  Providence 
he  grounds  that  exhortation  against  worldly 
solicitude  and  anxiety,  which  accords  i^ 
fully  with  the  argument  we  have  been  pmv 
suing ;  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  is^usl 
things  ye  have  need  of;  fake  therefore  no 
thought  for  the  morrow ;  but  seek  \first  the 
kingdom  of  God^  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  f 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  on  what  grounds 
our  assured  belief  rests  of  the  declaration 
in  the  text,  that  all  things  are  made  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  righteous.  It  is 
not  a  promise  which  admits  of  ambiguityy 
and  which  we  might  be  afraid  to  inteitpret 
to  its  full  extent  It  is  on  every  side  conoh- 
firmed  by  the  most  sober  reasonings  w6  can 
form  from  the  divine  perfections;  by  tbe 
whole  tenour  of  the  dispensation  of  redenip- 

♦  Matth.  X.  SI  • .  t  Matth.  vL  32, 33. 
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lion;  by  many  repeated  assurances  given  sermon 
us  in  the  sacred  writings. 

The  great  objection,  I  am   aware,  that 
will  be  started  by  many  against  the  whole 
of  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  discourse, 
is  founded  on  the  seeming  prevalence  of 
evil  and  disorder  in  the  world.     This,  it 
will  be  said,  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  in- 
consistent with  tfc^e  representntion  that  has 
been  given  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  at- 
tends, in  every  instance,  to  the  wel&re  of 
every  good  man.    The  present  state  of  the 
world  may  be  suspected  to  carry  more  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict  between  two  oppo- 
site principles  of  good  and  evil,  which  divide 
the  empire  of  the  world,   and  of  course 
create  a  mixture  of  some  good  things  with 
more  that  are  evil.     How  often,  it  will  be 
siud,  ^re  the  best  men  insensible  of  any  such 
giradual  improvement,  or  any  such  tendency 
in  the  general  course  of  things,  as  has  been 
represented  to  promote  their  interest ;  but 
99 .  the  Qontrary,  left  comfortless  and  for- 
loi;n5  ui  the  midst  of  surrounding  prospe- 
rous vice,  to  mourn  over  disappointed  hopes 
and  bitter  sorrows,  withcrat  receiving  the 

least 
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ssRMOM  least  itiatk  of  far^ourable  inteiitions  fraitt 
Heaven?  Hence  the  exclainatiohd  th^ 
have  often  uttered ;  "  Where  is  the  Lord, 
^^  ^d  ^ere  the  sceptre  of  righteotisneds 
^  and  truth?  Doth  God  indeed  see,  and  is 
"  there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High?  Qt 
<^  hath  He  forgotten  to  be  graciausl  (md  in 
"  anger  shut  up  hig  tender  mercies  ?'* 

Now,  in  answer  to  such  objecti<iiis,  let 
us  consid^  how  i&udi  r^asoli  there  is  ftr 
ascribing  those  dark  a&d  dreadM  i^fiel^ 
ances,  to  the  narrow  abd  confined  vie#« 
which  our  state  allows  us  to  i^^  '  TKiK 
designs  of  the  Almighty  are  enlargied  aii9 
vast  They  coiftpteh^nd  not  only  tttfe 
wliole  of  our  present  existence,  biit  i^i^ 
indude  worlds  unknown,  and  ^trett^  iRM^ 
wards  into  eternity.  Hence,  much  dkAb- 
n^s  and  mystery  must  of  course  re§t  -  M 
present  on  the  administration  of  God;  siiiitf 
we,  who  see  only  so  small  a* portion  df  |i 
great  and  cx>mplicated  systetn,  mifst  be 
vwy  iudequate  judges,  both  of  the  tctHh 
daancf  of  eadi  part,  and  of  the  issue  of  tiife 
whola  We  b^oM  no  more  than  t^e  ^iO^ 
side  of  things.  Our  view^  glide  «ver  dud 
surface;  «oid  eiQ«a  along  that  surfaee,  tkey 

*^  extend 
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eitiend  but  a  short  way.  But  under  the  stir-  sermon 
fkce  tliere  lie  hidden  springs,  that  are  set  in 
mdtion  by  a  superiour  hand,  and  are  brings 
ittg  forwards  revolutions  unforeseen  by  us. 
There  are  wheels  moving  within  wheeh^  as 
the  prophet  Eeekiel  beheld  in  mysterious 

virion.* We,  measuring  all  things  by 

the  shortness  of  our  own  duration,  are 
constantly  accelerating  our  designs  to  their* 
period.  We  are  eager  in  advancing  rar 
j^dly  towards  the  completion  of  our  wii^ies. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  Grod.  In  his  sight 
tf  ihomand  yean  are  as  one  day :  and  while 
his  infinitely  wise  plans  are  continually  ad- 
vandngwith  sure  progress,  that  progress  to 
dur  impatience  appears  slow.  Let  us  have 
\fsAexkQe  for  a  while,  and  these  pldns  li^all 
ift  due  time  be  developed,  and  will  explain 
tlidmselves.  His  language  to  us  is.  What 
I  do  ^hou  kntmest  not  now ;  but  thou  $kaU 
huri»  hereafter,  f 

Let  us  attend  to  the  analogy  of  Nature; 
We  shall  find  it  to  hbld  very  generally, 
bptibi  in  the  moral  and  natural  worlds  that 
nothing  arises  suddenly  to  the  perfeedon 
of  its  state  ;  tl^  all  improvement  is  carried 


♦  Ea*.  x/lO.  t  John,  jdiL  7. 
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SERMON  on  by  leisurely  gradations ;  and  that  most 
frequently  it  is  through  harsh  and  unpro- 
mising beginnings  things  are  brought  to  a 
favourable  conclusion.  This  might  be  il- 
lustrated by  many  examples: — Take^  for 
one  instance,  the  progress  of  the  seasons. 
Who  that  for  the  first  time  ^beheld  the 
earthy  in  midst  of  winter,  bound  up  with 
frojst,  ;Or  drenched  by  floods  of  rain,  or 
covered  with  snow,  would  have  imagined 
that  Nature,  in  this  dreary  and  torpid  state^ 
was  working  towards  its  own  renovation  in 
the  spring  ?  Yet  we  by  experience  know 
that  those  vicissitudes  of  winter  are  necessary 
for  fertilizing  the  earth ;  and  that  under 
wintry  rains  and  snow  lie  concealed  the 
seeds  of  those  roses  that  are  to  blossom,  in 
the  spring ;  of  those  fruits  that  are  to  ripeii 
in  summer;  and  of  the  com  and  wixie^ 
which  are,  in  harvest,  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  We  perhaps  relish  not  such 
disagreeable  commencements  of  the  pleasing 
season.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  us 
to  be  always  entertained  with  a  fair  and 
clear  atmosphere,  with  cloudless  skies,  and 
perpetual  sunshine ;  while  yet  in  such  di- 
mates  as  we  have  most  knowledge  of,  the 

e^rth 
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eaxth,  were  it  always  to  remain  in  such  a  sermon 
state,  would  refuse  to  yield  its  fruits  ;  and 
in  the   midst  of  our   imagined   scenes  of 
beauty,  the  sta(;ved  inluibitAnts  would  perish 

for  want  of   food. Let  us    therefore 

quietly  submit  to  Nature  and  to  Providence. 
Let  us  conceive  this  life,  of  whose  evils  we 
so  often  complain,  to  be  the  winter  of  our 
eustence.     Then  the  rains  mv«t  iihlly  9Xk1 
the  winds  must  roar  aground  us.     But,  shel- 
tering ourselves^  as  we  can,-  under  a  good 
conscience,  and  under  faith  and  trust  in 
God,  let  us  wajt  till  the  spring  airive.     For 
a  spring,  an  eternal  spring,  awaits  the  peo* 
]^e'pf  God.    In  th«  new  heav^^s  ofld  tM. 
'  ndw  enrUi,  no  9tonn9  shalji  any  xaof^  9fl^9 
m^  any  unpleasiog  vi<u«situ4es  pf  sea«9n 
3rii|Apirn.    It  shall  th^Q  at  l^^t  app^v  hpw  j6»r- 
!A9I^  fiuffi^rings  l^ava  produced  their  ^oj^r 
^^Skct  i  bow  ^e  tempests  of  life  hav^  tepcbd 
tJO  bring  on  an  everli^sting  ^m;  in  fine, 
liow  all  things  have  wrought  together  for  good 
Moikeni  thai  love  Ood^  ^nd  xiho  are  the  called 
iomhiing  to  hU  piirpma. 
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SERMON  VL 

On  the  Love  of  our  Country. 


[Preached  18th  AftH,  179S>  on  the  day  of  a  National  Fast 
appointed  by  Govenunent,  on  occasion  of  the  War  with 
the  French  Republic] 


Psalm  cxxii.  65  7^  8, 9. 

Pray  for  the  Peaee  of  Jerusalem ;  they  shaU  * 
protper  that  hve  thee.     Peace  be  withm 
thy  waUs^  and  prosperity  within  thy  p^^ 
laces.     For  my  brethren  and  companion^  ~ 
sakcy  I  wiU  nqw  my^  Peace  be  within  thee. 
Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  Godf 
I  wUl  seek  thy  peace. 

SERMON  TT  is  one  of  the  infirmities  belonging  to 
human   nature,   that  ^  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  the   highest    blessings  is  apt  to 
depreciate  them  in  our  esteem.     This  im- 
happy  weakness  shows  itself,  not  only  with 

respect 
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respect  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  sermon 
beauties  of  nature,  which  we  have  been  long 
accustomed   to  behold,   but  also  with  re- 
sped;  to  health,  peace,  religion,  and  liberty. 
liet  any  one  of  those  blessings  have  been 
long  familiar   to  us ;  let  a  tract  of  time 
have  effaced  the  remembrance  of  the  dis- 
tress Which  we  suffered  from  the  want  of 
it ;  and  it  \%  surprising  how  lightly  men 
are  ready  to  prize  the  degree  of  happiness 
which  they  continue  to  possess*  —  hi  the 
midst  of  that  peaceful  and  secure  state  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  land  have  long  en- 
Joyed ;  surrounded  with  the  chief  blessings 
that  render  life  comfortable ;  how  few  have 
^ney  just  sense  of  the.  gratitude  they  owe  to 
Heaven  for    such  singular  felicity?     Nay, 
is  it  not  much  to  be  lamented  that  there 
should  have  spnmg  ujp  among  us  an  imac- 
<x>untable  spirit  of   discontent  an,d  disaf- 
:fection,  feeding  itself  with  ideal  grievances 
suid  visionary  projects  of  reformation^  till' 
at  has  gone  nigh  to  light  up  the  torch  of 
sedition  ?  — —  When  government  has  now, 
for  wi«e  and  proper  reasons,  called  us  to- 
gether in  a  religious  asfsembly,  our  thoughts 
cannot  .be:  more  suitably  employed  than  in 


\ 
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SERMON  reviewing  the  grounds  on  wliich^  as 

ChrUtians  and  faithful  citizens,  we  hrnnt 
reason  to  entertain  the  warmeist  oflSeMiott 
fcM*  our  native  country,  and  to  put  a  jait 
value  on  that  cx)nBtitutio]i  of  govemmettt, 
oii^  and  salted,  under  which  it  10  plaoML 
■  ■■'■  In  the  words  of  the  text  you  acta 
what  seal  the  heart  of  the  pious 
glowed  for  the  prosperity  of  his  couutii^^ 
By  the  accumulatioki  of  expressions  whkk 
he  en]i{>loy8,  and  the  variety  of  topioi  ilia 
siiggiBsts,  you  see  the  fetvour  with  wUdi 
this  suligect  animated  hit  hreart^^ll  «afl  he^ 
imqper  to  colisiddt,  first,  the  groanclt;  ion 
which  jbve  Sx  ourieountry  rests :  andnekitf 
the  duties  to  whidbi  this  t^fibctdon  BaitMia% 
gives  rise. 

But,  before  entering  on   any  of  ihoi^ 
topics,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  noftiee/iiF' 
the  q>eculations  of  some  pretended  '|diilo<- 
sophers,  who  represent  tl^   love  oC 
country  as  hardly  entitled  to  Okj 
among  the  virtues.      I%i^y  afieet  to 
sider  it  as  a  mere  prejudice  of  «ikioatibn:j 
a  narrow  attachment^  wiiich  tends  rio^ai^ 
rate  agiitist  mote  eiiitai^  inttreMk     Wm 

ought. 
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ooght,  say  tibey,  to  view  ourselves  im  citi-  sermon 
ef  the  world,  and  extend  our  bene- 


Tolenee^  equally  to  all  nations  and  iiU 
mankind*^*— ^Nothing  can  be  more  empty  aod 
fndle  than  such  reasonings.  The  wisdon^ 
of  our  Oeator  hath  linked  us  by  the  ties 
of  nabiral  ail^tioa,  first  to  our  fJELmilJM  ^ 
and  dbildren ;  next  to  our  brothers^  r^an 
tMUs^  and  friends ;  then  to  our  acquaint- 
QKiee,  and  to  the  several  societies  and  eom- 
miuiities  to  wfaidi  we  belong.  By  instincts 
implanted  in  our  nature,  He  has  formed 
cmr  hearts  to  enter  readily  into  their 
'interests;  and  has  thus  directed  our 
benevolence  to  act  primarily  within  that 
q^re,  where  its  exertions  can  be  most 
powerful  and  most  useful.  It  is  evident, 
that  by  acting  on  this  plan,  the  general 
welfare  is  promoted  in  a  much  higher  de^ 
^me,  than  if  our  social  affections  had  no 
;particttiar  direction  given  them,  but  were 
^  float,  as  it  were,  in  empty  space  with^ 
out  any  more  determined  object  on  wlueh 
^  act  than  the  whole  human  race,  where 
thiqr  iSi/met  could  act  with  any  effect  He 
fciiooonteads  that  he  is  not  bound  to  have 
-may  mom  oDficems  for  the  interests  of  Great 

I  3  Britain, 
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^usmos  Britain,  than  for  those  of  France,  or  any 

■  VI. 

^*^v-*^  other  country,  ought  to  hold,  on  the  same 
grounds,  that  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
consult  the  welfare  of  his  children  and 
&mily,  his  brothers  and  friends,  more  than 
that  of  the  most  distant  stranger  ;  being 
equally  connected,  as  he  holds,  with  all, 
by  the  common  brotherhood  of  the  human 
race..  It  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  this 
wonderful  extensive  philanthropy  is  only 
the  language  of  those  who  have  no  afieo- 

^  tion^   at  all;    or   perhaps,   that  it  is  the 

language  assumed  by  some,  who,  bearing 
in.:  their  hearts  a  secret  preference,  to 
the  interests  of  another  country  above 
their  own,  but  a  preference  which  th^ 
choose  not  to  avow,  affect  to  cover,  it 
under  this  disguise,  of  a  liberal,  enlarged 
spirit 

Let  us,  my  friends,  disclaiming  all  such 
refinements  of  false  philosophy,  and.  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  plain  good  sense,  and 
natural  affection,  resolve  to  love  our  native 
country,  and  in  every  proper  way  to  show 
our  attachment  to  it.  This  was  the  spirit 
which  so  honourably  distinguished  patriotSi 
hejcops,  and  legislators  of  old,  and  has  trans- 
mitted 
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mitted  their  names  with  veneration  to  pos-  sEWiidN 
terity;    while  they  who   felt  no  affection 
for  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  or 
who  were  treacherous  to  its  interests,  have 
been  stigmatized  with    infamy  among  all  ^ 
civilized  nations.     I  admit  that  there  have 
been    occasions,  on  which  attachment  to 
a  particular  country  has  been  pursued  to 
a  very  unjustifiable  length,     '^^erever  it 
has  led  the  natives  of  one  country  to  state 
themselves  as  enemies  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind,  and  to  endeavour  at  aggrandising 
themselves   by  ruining   all   around  them,* 
the  pretended  love  of  their  country  is  then 
liecome  no  other  than  a  conspiracy  against 
all  other  nations,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
virtue,  is  the  offspring  of  ambition^  pride, 
and  vanity. 

I  proceed  now  to  show  the  just  grounds 
Oh  which  it  becomes  us  to  be  zealous  for 
the  welfare  of  that  happy  island,  to  which 
we  have  the  honour  and  the  blessing  to  be- 
long. Let  us  consider  our  native  country 
in  three  lights ;  as  the  seat  of  private  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness ;  as  the  ^eat  of  true 
religion ;  as  the  seat  of  laws,  liberty,  and 
good  govemnient 

I  4  L  As 
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]L  As  thedeat  o£^\  oiu:  best  ei^jineQ^ 
in  priyatei  life.    There,  my  bretliren,,,»fl»f 
.w.e  first  dv&^  breath,   was  our.  tender  in^- 
faaqy  reared  with  care;  there^  our  innor- 
c^nt  childhood  sported  f  there,  our  carel^ 
joutK  gfew  lip    ami4st  companions  ;q^ 
friends  i  there,  our  dearest  connections  w^e 
farmed;  there,    after    having  passed^  th^ 
happiest  yeftrs  of  our  life,  we  look  forwmnd 
far  o^r  old  age  to  rest  in  peace. -r-^  Theaf 
are  'Circumstances  which  endear  and  oug^ 
to  4S!ulear  a  home,  a  native  land,  to  ev^y 
human  heart      If  therei"  be    any  u»fO/t$ 
Imown   amo^  men   that  awaken  teudef 
s^timents  in  the  breast,  the  names  of  .%> 
th^fi^  mother,  spouse,  diild,  brother,  ^i^tcff^ 
or  ;&iend^  these  aU  recall  our  thoughtaj^^ 
our  native  land,  and  cannot,  even  in  id^ 
bersoparated  from  it     Whe^  we  nasae  our 
^wn  Qountry^   we  name   the  spot  o^.  tJb? 
ft^ti^  within  which  4^1   that  is  most  d^ 
to  us  lies.     To  be  long  absent  from  it,,  if  41 
0»6umsta«Ece  of  distress;    but  to  her^f^ 
jRluded  from  the  hope  of  ever  returniiig  f» 
it|  fivks  the'  spirits  of  the  worthy  ani^  4]^ 
biiave  into  extreme,  depressiorj^ ^  It9  vanrf 
dust  appears  to  them  to  be  precious.     Ijts 

well- 
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Wi^^4pM>wn  fields^  and  mountiEmMii  «Dd 
twef^  become,  in  their  ey^s,  a  sort  of  ix>i)^ 
seerated  ground ;  the  remeinbrance  of  whidi 
often  touches  the  heart  with  sensations  of 
more  tender  joy,  than  can  be  raised  by  scenes 
ttiore  ricl^  and  objects  more  splendidy  in 
any  foreign  land. 

These  ^re  feelings, .  which  nature  or  m^ 
tbef  the  Gkxi  of  nature,  has  implanted  in 
the  mind  of  man$  and  base  and  vile  is  he 
wbo  stvidies  to  erase  them,  intimately  oon-^ 
nected  m  they  are  with  our  very  beat  t£- 
feetioQs^ — Can  we  think,  my  friends,  how 
lofig  we  ha^e  sat  under  xmr  vine  and  omr  * 
J^|M^^  in  peace  alid  joy,  encircled  by  otir 
^jOnities 'tn^  fri^ds,  in  that  happy  land  ite 
pMsess;  and,  with  this  pleasing  rememhrancae 
dVi^ling  on  pur  minds,  can  we  think  with 
iaoKiifferi^ce  of  any  danger  which  threatent 
^e  welfare  of  diat  country  whidi  has  been 
tk»  mother,  the  nurse,  the  guardian  of  ns 
all  ?  Caa  we  thinks  without  horror,  of 
ioj^igp.  invasion  laying  waste  oar  ^micftd 
i|tld  jHooiUng  fields,  or  of  lawless  anaidiy 
Ip94  t^m^dtuary  mobs  attacking  our  peacck 
iN^habitaticms?-^]^!  I^neeiemthmihsf 
"walki  0»d  p9Ht$peritjf  mtitim 

evey 
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SERMON  ever  be  the  earnest  prayer  of  every  vir- 
tuous man ;  for  my  brethren  and  eompa^ 
micmi  %ake^  I  will  ever  sayy  Peace  be  within 
thee! 

II.  We  love  our  country  as  the  seat 
of  true  religion.  Freed  from  the  domi- 
nion of  Popish  superstition  and  darkness 
which  so  long  overspread  the  earth,  here 
the  light  of  the  blessed  reformation  con^ 
tinues  to  shine  in  its  greatest  splendour. 
Here  the  forms  of  rdii^ous  worship  are 
incumbered  with  no  pageantry  of  viedn 
rites !  but,  agreeably  to  God's  word,  iare 
plain  and  simple,  yet  solemn  and  venerdble.. 
ReMgion  has  among  us  neither  been  the 
engine  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  nor  the 
instrument  of  princely  despotism.  It  has 
maintained  a  proper  alliance  with  the 
r^ular  government  of  the  state,  and  the* 
order  of  public'  tranquillity.  The  church 
that  has  been  established  by  law,  in  the^ 
two  separate  divisions  of  the  idand,  is  suited 
to  the  genius  and  dispositions  of  the  peopled 
in  each.  While  to  the  established  churdi 
ia  given  that  protection  and  support  fh>m 
gomtxaOiehty  which  both  the  interests  of 

"  religion- 
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religiott  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  render  serhon 
proper  and  due ;  yet  no  rigid  conformity 
to  it  is  exacted.  All  persecution  for  con- 
science-sake is  unknown.  They  who,  in 
their  modes  of  thinking,  or  in  their  religious 
forms,  differ  from  the  established  church, 
are  at  full  liberty,  without  reproach,  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  their  own  opinions 
and  the  rites  of  their  £Bithers,  as  long  as 
they  infringe  not  the  public  tranquilUty  nor 
disturb  the  state. 

I  now  ask,  what  establishment  of  religion 
mor^  firiendly  to  public  happiness  could 
hfi  desired  or  framed  ?  How  zealous  ought 
we  to  be  for  its  preservation  ?  How  much 
on  our  guard  against  every  danger  which 
threatens  to  trouble  or  overthrow  it?  — 
Can  there  be  any  among  us  so  infatuated 
as  to-  wish  to  exchange  it  for  that  new 
£^rm  of  things  which  has  produced  such 
fatal  effects  on  a  neighbouring  land  ?  Were 
it  ever  to  be  introduced  among  us,  it  is 
npt  the  return  of  antient  superstition,  it  is 
not  the  bondage  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
we  would  have  to  dread :  evils  great  in 
themselves,  but  small  in  comparison  of  what 
sQch  a  revolution  would  produce*    As  scxm 

as 
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sjutMON  a»  under  the  guise  of  philosopbyf  mi  with 
the  pretence  of  unlimited  toleraticm^  the 
established  forms  of  religion  were  demo- 
lished in  France,  the  flood-gates  were 
opened  to  pour  a  torrent  of  avdwed  infi- 
delity, atheism,  and  all  the  grossest  immo- 
i^alities  over  that  devoted  country.  We 
have  beheld  the  throne  and  the  altar 
overthrown  together:  and  nothing  biit  a 
wretched  ruin  left,  where  once  a  stately 
fabric  stood  We  have  seen  the  venerable 
ministers  of  religion  stripped  of  their  sub- 
sistence, torn  from  their  churches,  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  forced  to  wander  ts 
exiles,  and  beg  their  bread  in  a  foreign  land* 
■  ■  We  have  seen  the  last  consolation  of 
the  wretched  destroyed^  and  ihe  grave  sealed 
against  their  hope,  by  the  public  decllEiratidn 
that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep.  ■■■  *  Such  have 
been  the  blessed  fruits  of  that  t^w  ordear  6f 
things  which  boasted  of  being  to  restore 
happiness  to  all  the  niations.  Such  are  the 
consequences  we  have  to  expect  limong 
ourselves,  if  ever  the  like  daim^FQUs  o|^i- 
aiofiLS  shall  prevail  in  Britain.  *~  With  horror 
let  us  turn  away  from  the  thought  -^  With 
iaarnestness  let  us  pray  for  the  peace  f>f  mer 

Jerusalem ; 
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Jfcntdoiem ;  and  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  mr  sdimon 
God^  let  m  xealomly  seek  its  good. 

III.  We  love  our  country  as  the  seat  of 
liberty  afud  laws  ;  a  mild,  wise,  and  happy 
groTpfQmont  This  opens  a  much  wider 
fiejd  of  discourse  than  the  bounds  of  a 
sermojQ  admit  But  on  this  part  of  the 
si^bject  being  happily  anticipated  by  so  many 
excellent  publications  which  have  lately  ap* 
peared,  I  shall  content  myself  with  making  a 
[pw  leading  observations.  —  The  enda  for 
^hich  men  unite  in  society  and  submit  to 
gover|iment  are,  to  enjoy  security  to  their 
property,  and  freedom  to  their  persons  irom 
aU  injustice  or  violence.  The  more  com-^ 
pletely  those  ends  are  obtained,  with  the  jeast 
diininution  of  personal  liberty,  the  neaiser 
Sttdi  govemjcnent  atpparoack^B  to  p^&cdeit } 
I  ttij^  f^proaches  to  it ;  for  a  perfect  go- 
^cpaai^ent  is  a  mere  chimera.  Before  we  can 
QX^IIpt  it  to  take  place,  we  must  wait  tiU  we 
set  any  one  thing  whatever  arrive  at  pesrfec? 
tioB  on  earth.  The  two  extremes  to  be 
guarded  against  are,  despotism,  where  all  arie 
slices  ;  and  anarchy,  wher6  qll  would  rule, 
a^nonepj^ey. 

the 
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SERMON  The  British  government  may  appear  at 
different  periods  Iq  have  inclined  sometimes 
to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other  of 
those  extremes.  In  its  present  state,  it  may 
justly  be  accounted  to  be  removed  to  an 
equal  distance  froni  either  of  those  evils ; 
and  therefore  to  have  approached  nearer 
to  the  prfection  of  social  order,  than  any 
other  government,  antient  or  modem.  To 
this  point  it  has  arrived  in  the  progress  of 
ages,  not  in  consequence  of  theories  formed 
by  speculative  men,  such  as  our  modem 
reformers,but  in  consequence  of  experiments 
made,  and  trials  undergone.  Experience, 
thiftl  great  parent  of  all,  but  especially  of 
political  wisdom,  taught  a  brave,  generous, 
and  high-spirited  people,  how  to  correct,  by 
degrees,  preceding  evils,  and  to  form  the 
wisest  plan  for  liberty  and  security.  In  this 
state  we  now  find  the  British  constitution^ 
It  stands  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
like  an  antient  oak  in  the  wood,  which,  after 
having  overcome  many  a  blast,  overtops  the 
other  trees  of  the  forest,  and  commands  re- 
spect and  veneration.  AH  foreigners  look, 
to  it  with  wonder,  and  with  envy,  as  the- 
happiest   system  that  ever  was  devised  for 

uniting 
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uniting  d^ity  inthenuigistrate  and  liberty  sermon 
in- the  nibject^  with  protection  and  security 
ioJL  '  Justly  m^y  we  challenge  those  who 
attempt  to  criticise  it,  to  produce,  from  the 
annak  of  history,  any  example  of  such  a 
mul^ltede  of  men  as  the  British  subjects, 
hdld  together  in  the  bonds  of  civil  society, 
under  so  few  restraints,  and  with  such  full 
enjoyment  of  freedom  as  we  possess :  blessed 
too  for  a  whole  century  past  with  a  suc- 
cession of  princes,  who  made  the  laws  of 
the  land  the  rule  of  their  government; 
blessed  now  with  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of 
the  empire,  to  whom  faction  itself  cannot 
impute,  throughout  his  long  reign,  any  acts 
of  tyranny,  cruelty,  or  oppression ;  whose 
personal  virtues  and  whose  domestic  con- 
duct hold  forth  to  the  nation  such  a  high 
example  of  piety,  decency,  and  good  orderi 
as,  if  generally  followed,  would  render  all 
his  subjects  happy. 

In  opposition  to  such  sentiments  as  I  have 
now  delivered  in  favour  of  the  constitution 
of  our  country,  we  are  called  upon,  by  a 
cettain  set  of  men,  to  look  to  a  republic,  as 
the  glory  of  all  governments.  There,  we 
are  told,  every  man  comes  forth  to  act  his 

part 
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SERMON  part  with  vigour;  and  by  the  exert^em  o{ 
his  talentsii  has  opportunities  of  tfidfl^  te 
the  highest  distinction  and  power.  -■■Ill 
reply  to  this,  let  it  be  observed,  first,  thaJt 
t£iere  id*e  ho  advantages  claimed  by  a  fe^ 
public,  but  what  under  the  British  consti* 
ttttion  are  enjoyed  to  the  full.  On  the  ex* 
ertiori  of  any  laudable  ia,nd  honourable  tklent 
whatever,  no  restraint  is  laid;  no  odious 
distinctions  take  place  betw'een  the  nobility 
md  the  people ;  no  severe  exclusive  prrH- 
l^es  are  possessed  by  th6^  former  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  latter ;  but  merit  in  every 'rank 
Has  the  freest  scope,  and  examples  abouildof 
persons  rising  by  t&eir  talents  from  ordiiiiiry 
rank  and  humble  birth  to  high  distinctioti  in 
the  state. 

'  But  next,  it  may  be  boldly  asserted,  ^it 
cf  air  the  forms  of  government  which  have 
been  established  on  the  earth,  the  republicaii 
is  attended  with  the  greatest  disadvantages 
to  those  who  live  imder  it  In  a  "small 
state,  where  the  people  resemble  the  in- 
habitants of  one  family^  the  managenient 
of  their  concerns  can  more  safely  be  canie^ 
on  by  their  own  joint  councfls,  withctet 
any  supreme  magistrate.  But  jf  govern- 
ment 
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tbei])it;be  extended  over  a  large  territory,  sermon 
Bodt^Ver  numerous  inhabitants  of  different 
orders  and  fortunes,  it  has  ever  been  found 
impossible  to  preserve  any  well-regulated 
balance  of  power  under  a  republican  con- 
stitution. It  has  ever  been,  and  never  can 
be,  any  other,  than  a  perpetual  contest 
between  oligarchy  and  democracy  ;  between 
the  ribh  and  the  poor;  between  a  few 
popular,  leaders  who  aspire  to  the  chief 
influence,  and  the  unruly  violence  of  a 
turbulait  multitude.  In  such  states  an  in^ 
ternal  warfare  of  this  kind  has  been  almost 
always  carried  on,  with  such  violent  convul- 
sions and  party  animosities,  fus  have  given 
rise  to  more  miseries  than  have  been  suf- 
fered under  any  other  form  of  government 

whatever. To  no  purpose  are  quoted  to 

us  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Amidst 
the  agitations  of  popular  government,  oc- 
casions will  sometimes  be  afforded  for  emi- 
nent abilities  to  break  forth  with  peculiar 
lustre.  But  while  public  agitations  allow  a 
few  individuals  to  be  uncommonly  dis- 
tinguished, the  general  condition  of  the 
|>eople  remains  calamitous  and  wretched. 
Under  despotic  governments,  miserable  in- 
voL.  V.  KL  deed 
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s^MQN  deed  is  the  ccmdkion  of  those  who  are  neat 
the  throne.  But  while  they  are  often  ^th^ 
import,  and  the  victimsf  of  capricious  cruelty^ 
the  ordinary  mass  of  the  people,  at  a  di^ 
tance  from  the  thunder  of  power^  are  lefit 
for  the  most  part,  in  their  inf^iojur 
situations^  unmolested.  Whereas,  lender  ^ 
multitude  of  popular  govemours,  oppression 
is  more  extensively  felt  It  penetrates  into 
the  interiour  of  families  ;  and  hy  repiibliGAn 
tyranny  the  humble  and  obsciure  are  lidbtle 
to  be  as  much  harassed  and  vexed  as  the 
great  aud  the  wealthy. 

If  any  one  doubt  of  those  facts,  let  i^tqi 
look  ^  the  present  state  of  the  republic 
established  in  that  country  to  which,  v^^ 
have  so  often  been  imfprtunately  obliged  U^ 
allude.  He  wUl  there  behold  a  memorably 
e^mple  set  fo^th  to  the  world ;  but  an  eicr 
ample,  not  for  imitation,  but  for  instructioii 
and  caution ;  an  example,  not  of  exploits  to 
be  copied,  or  of  advanti^es  to  be  gawe^, 
but  of  all  the  evils  against  which  meob 
joined  in. -society,  ought  to  stand  on  thdir 
guard.  He  wiU  bdiold  the  repijiWieap 
hajllshung  round  with  monum^t$  of  jprQp* 
acriptions,  massacres,  imprisonments,  re(|«ii- 

siti^ns. 
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9H»ol|%4cmiiciUaT7  8earcbest  and  such  otl^^  ^"^i!^ 
tftfpUifei  of  the  glorious  victory  of  repub* 
ItCftnism  over  monarchical  power.  0  my 
wuij  come  not  thou  into  their  $ecret ;  into 
their  anembly^  mint  honour^  he  not  thou  uni- 
t^i  S^r  their  ang6r  was  fieroe^  and  their 
wrath  was  cruel.  * 

EnrouGH  hftsi  now  been  said  to  ccHtvioc^ 
everjr  reasonable  subject  of  the  British  gp- 
¥«nime&t|  that  he  has  good  grounds  fi>r 
loTuag  and  respecting  his  country.  It  re* 
iB«ms  to  point  out  the  duties  to  whidi  the 
li^e  p{  our  country  gives  rise.  Though 
tbese  branch  out  into  many  particulars,  they 
mHjjr  be  comprised  unxler  two  g^ieral  heads ; 
ib^  duties  which  are  required  of  us  in  our 
iiiamcter  as  private  m^i,  and  those  whidn 
belong  to  us  in  a  political  capacity  as  sub- 
jeeis  and  citizens. 

First,  as  private  m^  and  Christiaiis, 
let  us  cultivate  those  virtues  which  are 
eneotial  to  the  prosperity  of  oup  country., 
Tbe  foondation  of  all  public  happiness  must 
be  laid  in  the  good  conduct  of  individuals; 

*  G«ne8i8»  xlix.  6,  7. 
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SEBMON  in    their   industry,    sobriety,  justice,    aiid 
regular  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  se- 
veral stations.     Such  virtues  are  the  sinews 
and  strength  of  the  state ;  they  are  the  sup- 
ports of  its  prosperity  at  home,  and  of  its 
reputation  abroad;  while  luxury,    corrup- 
tion, venality,    and   idleness,  unnerve  the 
public  vigour,  disgrace  the  public  character, 
and  pave  the  way  to  general  ruin.     Ever}' 
vice,   however    fashionable,    that  becomes 
prevalent,  is  the  infusion  of  so  much  poisoti 
into  the  public  cup ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  its  prevalence,  will  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  nation  be  inipaired.  Few 
of  us  by  our  arms,  and  fewer  still  by  our 
counsels,  can  have  influence  in  promoting 
tfiat  welfare  of  our  country  which  lall  pro- 
fess to  desire.     But  there  is  one  sphere  in 
which  all  of  us  can  act  as  benefactors  to  it ; 
by  setting  a  good  example,  each  in  his  own 
line,  and  performing  a  worthy  and  honour- 
able part.     Righteousness  will  ever  exalt  a 
nation;   and   wickedness  will   be,  first,   the 
reproach,  and  then  the  ruin  of  even/  peopie. 
Among  those  virtues  to  which  the  We 
of  our  country  calls  us,  let  us  not  forget 
piety  to  God.     Without  a  proper  sense  of 

religion, 
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x^djjjj^n^  and  a  due  acknowledgement  of  sermon 
that,  Supreme  Power  which  rules  among 
the  kingdoms,  no  nation  was  ever  found  ta 
]^rQsper  long.  Let  those  sophistical  rear 
sotiersy  who  would  teach  us  that  philosophy 
ought  now  to  supersede  the  antient  pre- 
judices of  Religion^  look  to  the  history  of 
^tiose  r^ublics  which  they  so  highly  admire^ 
espeqially  to  the.  history  of  the  Romans*. 
They. will  there  find,  that,  during  the 
^(ses^  and  most  flourishing  periods  of  the 
republic,  the  Romans  were  the  most*  r^ 
ligious  of  all  nations.  The  Senate  at  no 
t^fp^  assembled,  no  consul  entei:ed  on  his 
office  no  great  public  measure  was  ever 
uiifjertaken,  without  previous  religious  ser- 
yi^e^Sy  without  prayers  and  sacrifice.  After 
^very  victory,  solemn  thanksgivings  were 
ofier/Bd  to  the  gods  ;  and  upon  any  defeat 
that  was  sustained,  public  humiliations  and 
processions  were  decreed,  in  order  to  de^ 
pr^cate.the  displeasure  of  Heaven.  That 
^udbi  superstition  and  folly  entered  into 
wha^t  they  called  religion,  will  be  readily 
admjitted;  but  still  it  implied  reverence 
to  ft.  supreme  Power  in  heaven,  which 
ruled  all  the  affairs  of  men>  and  was  en^* 
K  3  titled 
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^ed  to  th^  homage.  Kexice&Bt  Hnotei 
xespect  to  an  oath,  as  an.inviokdble  oUir 
gation,  which  long  distinguished  the  BtW 
mans ;  and  historians  have  remarke^^  tliat 
when  the  reverence  for  an  oath  hegsin  to  be 
diminished,  and  the  loose  epicurean  systMd 
which  discarded  the  belief  of  Providence 
to  be  introduced,  the  Roman  honour  and 
prosperity  from  that  period  b^an  to  d&* 
dine.-— *^  These  are  things  that  belong  to 
tmt  admonition)  on  whom  ike  enif  qjf  A# 
fMitlAm^  come. 

ht  the  second  piaoe,  aa  we  would  sb&w 
Oiir  love  to  our  country,  let  us  join  to  the 
viftues  of  private  men,  those  which  htStmg 
i»m  in  a  political  capacity  as  subjects  mid 
cittsiens*  These  must  ^pear  in  loyalfrf  to 
Ottr  sovereign,  in  submission  to  the  aiitiio^- 
ntj  of  rulers  and  magistrates,  and  in  teih 
^ess  to  support  the  measures  that  are 
taken  for  public  welfare  and  def^aiee. 
Without  regard  to  such  duties  as  theses  It 
is  evident,  not  only  that  the  state  camiot 
flourish,  but  even  that  it  omnot  stAisist 
Accordingly  they  are  strongly  bound  upon 
us  by  the  auth6rity  of  Scripture.    Let  every 
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mid  ie  tiAject  to  the  higher  powers ;  wk(h  tmmm 
^fter  r^isteih  the  power^  remteth  the  ordi^ 
^umce  of  God.  For  ruJers  are  not  a  terraur 
to  good  works  J  but  to  the  evil.  Wherefore 
3fe  must  need^  Be  stdffect^  not  oidy  far  wraih^ 
hut  fdw  far  conscience-sake.^  Such  passages 
as  these,  there  is  little  danger  of  our  misun- 
^eratanding  at  present,  as  if  they  enjoined 
a  fllavish  submission  to  authority  iii  things 
imlttirfol.  This  is  by  na means  the  extreme 
to  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  points,  or 
to  which  the  nature  of  our  civil  constitutton 
leads.  The  full  opportunity  that  is  given 
^die  voice  of  the  people  being  at  all  times 
heard,  the  freedom  ofcfiscussion  on  all  poli- 
tical matters  that  is  allowed  both  in  dis^ 
ooorse  and  writing,  is  a  sufficient  guard 
against  all  approaches  to  unwarrantable 
stretdhes  of  power  in  the  ruler,,  and  to  un- 
Kmited  submission  in  the  subjects 
■  But  while  we  duly  value  this  high  ad- 
vantege  ofthe  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
&eedoai  of  political  discussion,  and  when 
we  behold  it  perpetually  acting  as  a  cen*- 
aonal  check  on  all  who  are  in  power,  let.  us 

K  4  beware. 
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fSEnmM  beware,  lest,  abusing  our  liberty,  we  suffei 
it  to  degenerate  into  licentiousness.  The 
multitude,  we  well  know,  are  always  prone 
to  find  fault  with  those  who  are  set  oyer 
them,  and  to  arraign  their  conduct ;  and 
too  often  this  spirit  appears  when  pi^lic 
dangers  ought  to  silence  the  voice  of  dis- 
content, and  to  unite  every  heart  and  hand 
in  the  common  cause.  —  The  management 
of  a  great  empire,,  especially  in  difficult 
times,  is  the  conduct  b£  an  unwieldy  and 
intricate  machine,  in  directing  the  move* 
ments  of  which,  where  is  the  hand  so  steady 
as  never  to  err  ?  Instead  of  the  violent  cen^ 
sures  which  the  giddy  and  presumptuous 
are  so  ready  to  pour  forth,  moderation  in 
discussing  matters  of  which  they  are  very 
incompetent  judges,  would  be  much  more 
wise  and  becoming.  The  art  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  nice  and  difficult  of  all .  the  arts  in 
which  the  human  mind  can  be  engaged^ 
and  where  the  greatest  preparation  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  ability,  are  dbsor 
lutely  requisite  to  qualify  men  for  theitadk. 
But  in  times  when  legislation  is  considered 
as  a  trade  which  every  man  is  qualified  to 

take 
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take-up :  when  the  manufkcturer  quito  }siA 
looin^  and  the  artizan  lays  down  his  tooH 
m  order  to  contrive  plans  for  reforming 
the  state^  and  to  constitute  societies  for  car- 
rying his  plans  into  execution;  what  can 
be  expected  to  follow  from  such  a  spirit^  if 
it  were  to  become  prevalent,  but  the  most 

direful  confusion  ?r Were  the  rashness 

of  some,  whose  intentions  are  innocent,  the 
only  ^vil  to  be  dreaded,  the  danger  would 
be  less.  But  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  operations  of  such  persons  are  di- 
rected by  men  who  have  deeper  designs  in 
view ;  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state,  in 
order  to  bring  forward  themselves ;  whose 
aim  it  is  to  rise  into  eminence,  though  it 
were  on  the  ruins  of  public  tranquillity  and 
order.  Let  such  men,  if  any  such  theris 
be,  consider  well  what  the  consequences 
ttiay  be,  of  fomenting  the  spirit  of  presump- 
tuous innovation.  It  is  a  dangerous  wear 
pon  which  they  attempt  to  wield  By  the 
agitation  which  they  raise  among  a  blind 
multitude,  they  are  giving  impulse  to  the 
Hiotions  of  a  violent  engine,  which  often  dis- 
charges its  explosions  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  first  touched  its  springs. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  let  us,  my  hretht&hi  h» 
thankful  thut  our  grounds  of  disobntiSnf^ 
iviiedier  founded  on  real  or  imaginary 
grievances,  are  so  few ;  and  that,  for  490  giisat 
a  number  of  public  blessings,  we  hkve  ffea- 
son  to  bless  the  God  of  Heaven.  We  live  in 
a  land  of  pure  religion,  of  liberty  and  laws^ 
and  under  a  just  and  mild  government. 
However  the  opinions  of  men  may  diffet 
i^mut  this  or  that  political  measure  adopted 
by  government,  it  may  with  confidence  be 
said,  that  we  have  much  reason  to  respect 
diose  rulers,  under  whose  administration 
die  empire,  though  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
Bxid  expensive  wax,  has  all  along  continued 
to  hold  a  high  rank  among  the  nation&r  of 
Europe,  and  has  attained  to  that  flou^ 
rishing  state  of  commerce,  opulence,  and 
safety,  in  which  we  behold  it  at  this  day: 
insomudbi  that  perhaps  the  greatest  dangers 
we  have  [to  apprehend,  arise  from  the  jea^ 
lousy  with  which  rival  nations  behold  our 
superiority  at  sea,  -and  our  wealth  and 
strength  at  home. — Liet  our  prayers  ascend 
fi«quently  to  Heaven  for  the  continuance 
of  those  blessings ;  for  the  peace  of  our  Je- 
rusalem ;  for  peace  within  her  walls^  and 

jrrosperity 
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proipmiiy  within  her  palaces;  and  let  the  serivu>n 
admcmition  of  Scripture  never  be  forgotten ;      ^' 
My  son^  fear  thou  God;  honour  the  king; 
and  meddk  not  with  them  thai  are  given  t9 
change.^ 

*  JVov.  xxhr.  21.    1  Vete^^  ii,  17. 
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2  Kings,  iv.  13. 


Say  now  unto  her^  "  Behold  thou  hast  been 
"  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care}  what 
^^  is  to  be  done  for  thee  ?  Wouldst  thou  be 
"  spoken  for  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Captain 
"  of  the  Host  ?"  And  she  answered^  "  / 
"  dwell  among  mine  own  people*^^ 

A  PIOUS  and  respectable  woman  of 
Shunem  had  exercised  great  hospita- 
lity to  the  prophet  Elisha.  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate him  in  his  various  journeymgs, 
she  had  caused  a  chamber  to  be  built  for 
him,  adjacent  to  her  house,  where  he  might 
be  furnished  with  all  that,  according  to  the 
simplicity  of  those   times,  was  wanted  iot 

his 
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hia  ehtertp-inment.  In  the  text,  the  Pro-  sermon 
phet,  by  his  servant  Gehazi,  acknowledges 
the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  this  good 
woman  for  her  care  and  attention  ;  and 
being  at  that  time  in  favour  with  the  king  of 
Israel,  desires  to  know,  whether,  in  return 
for  her  kindness,  he  should  apply  to  the 
king,  or  the  captain  of  the  host,  in  her 
behalf,  and  procure  advancement  to  her  in 
rank  and  fortune.  Her  answer  bespeaks  all 
the  modesty  of  one  who  was  satisfied  and 
contented  with  her  present  lot.  Without 
any  affectation  of  uncommon  virtue,  ot 
any  haughty  contempt  of  the  Prophet's 
offers,  she  mildly  replies,  "  /  dwelt  among 
**  mine  own  peopleJ*^  "  I  dwell  in  the  con- 
**  dition  to  which  I  was  bom ;  in  my  native 
"  land;  among  my  original  connections, 
"  and  persons  of  my  own  rank  ;  and  living 
^^  there  in  peace,  I  have  no  desires  of  aspir- 
^  ing  to  a  higher  rank." 

The  temper  of  this  worthy  Shunaipite, 
who  could  so  properly  set  bounds  to  her  de- 
sires, and  enjoy  her  present  condition  with 
contentment,  is  what  I  noty^  propose  to  your 
imitation.  It  standi  in  opposition  to  that 
restless   and  discontented  spirit  which  so 

often 
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siAMGOi  often  aets  men  at  vajriance  with  thdr  condi- 
tion  in  the  world,  makes  them  look  with 
contempt  on  that  state  of  life  »id  sphere 
of  action  which  Providence  has  allotted 
them;  aiid  encouraging  every  real  of  sup- 
posed discouragement  to  pray  upon  their 
minds,  makes  them  pine  for  some  change  of 
fortune. 

Jj^  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that 
this  moderation  o£  spirit  which  I  am  now 
xeoommending,  is  not  inconsistent  with  our 
jbaving  a  sense  of  what  is  uneasy  or  dis-* 
tressing  in  our  lot,  and  endeiftvouring,  hy 
&ir  means,  to  render  our  condition  mcnre 
a^:eeable*  Entire  apathy,  or  passive  indi& 
ference  to  all  the  circumstances  of  ow 
external  state,  is  required  by  no  precept 
of  reli^n.  What  a  virtuous  degree  nrf* 
otmtentment  requires  and  supposes,  iil,  that, 
with  a  mind  free  ^om  repining  anxiety,  we 
make  the  best  of  our  condition,  whatever 
k  is:  enjoying  such  good  things  as  God 
is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us,  with  a  thank- 
M  and  cheerful  heart;  without  envy  at 
those  who  appear  more  prosperous  than  us  ; 
without  any  attempt  to  alter  our  condition 
by  unfiur  means;  and  without  any  miHr-- 
^^  muring 
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minng  Against  the  Providence  of  Heav^if  sermon 
■'p:>  "  In  that  state  in  which  it  pleased  Grod 
^  to  place  me  at  my  birth,  I  am  ready  to 
^  remain,  as  long  as  it  shall  be  his  pleasure 
^<  to  continue  me  there.  He  has  placed  me 
^  among  my  equals.  Such  comforts  as  he 
^^  saw  meet  for  me  to  possess^  he  has  be* 
^^  stowed.  These  I  shall  study  to  improve ; 
^^  and  by  his  kind  Providence  favouring 
<<  my  industry  and  application*  I  mav  hope 
^^  they  will  be  increased.  In  the  mean  tamc^ 
^>  I  rest  satisfied  J  and  complain  not.  Idweil 
^'  among  mine  own  people.^* 
.  But  if  this  acquiescence  in  our  condition 
is;  to  be  considered  as  belongii:^  to  that 
contentment  which  religion  requirefi,  what 
becomes,  it  will  be  said,  o£  that  laudaUe^ 
wnbiftion,  whidi  has  prompted  many  boldlj 
to  aspire  with  honour  and  success  far  be- 
yond  their  original  state  of  life  ? — I  readily 
admitt  that  on  some  among  the  sons  of  meni^ 
such  high  talents  are  bestowed^  as  mark 
them  o^t  by  the  hand  of  God  £>r  superioor 
dieva^ion ;  by  rising  to  which,  many,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  had  tlte 
op{M>rtunity  q£  distingu^ihing  themsdves  as 
biM^efactoars  to  their  oountry  and  to  man^ 

kind* 
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SEBMQN  kind.     But  these  are  only  a  few  scattered 
-  stars  that  shine  in  a  wide  hemisphere ;  such 

rare  examples  afford  no  model  for  general 
conduct — It  is  not  to  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  I  now  speak.  I  address  myself 
to  the  multitude ;  to  the  great  body  of  men 
in  all  the  various  walks  of  ordinary  life. 
Them  I  warn  of  the  danger  of  being  misled 
by  vanity  and  self-conceit,  to  think  them-- 
selves  deserving  of  a  much  higher  sti^ion 
than  they  possess.  I  warn  them,  not  to 
nourish  aspiring  desires  for  objects  beyond 
their  power  of  attaining,  or  capacity  of 
enjoying ;  and  thereby  to  render  themselves 
unhappy  in  their  present  condition,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  all  that  belongs  to  it. — By  this 
restless  discontented  temper,  I  shall  proceed 
to  show  that  they  incur  much  guilt,  and  in*^ 
volve  themselves  in  great  folly  and  misery. 
i*  ■     ' 

First,  discontent  carries  in  its  nature 
much  guilt  and  sin.  With  this  consider- 
ation I  begin,  because  I  am  afraid  that  dis* 
contentment  is  commonly  treated,  in  a  reM^ 
gious  view,  more  slightly  than  it  deserves 
A  contented  temper^  we  are  apt  to  say^  ia;  a 
great  happinesi^  to  those  who  have  it ;  and 
14  a  dis-*. 
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a  liisoDntented  one^  we  call  an  unlucky  turn  seiimon 
of  mind;  as  if  we  were  speaking  of  a  ^  /  - 
good  or  bad  constitution  of  body,  of  some- 
thing that  depended  not  at  all  oh  ourselves, 
but  was  merely  the  gift  of  nature.  — i-— 
Ouglrt  this  to  be  the  sentiment,  either  of  a 
reasonable  man,  or  a  Christian?  of  one  who 
Inows  himself  to  be  endowed  with  powers 
for  governing  his  own  spirit,  or  who  bielieves 
IB  God,  and  in  a  world  to  xx)me  ?  What,  I 
beseech  you,  do  all  the  risings  of  discontent 
within  you  import,  but  so  much  concealed 
Million  against  the  government  of  that 
Sapteane  Being,  who  hath  appointed  your 
place"  in  the  world  ?  When  you  repine  at 
your  state,  as  below  what  you  deserved,  do 
jQu.  not  inwardly  tax  Him  with  injustice 
and  partiality,  for  conferring  his  favours  on 
otib^rs  more  unworthy  of  them,  and  leaving 
you  neglected  and  humbled  ?  By  tfeat- 
is^  with  contempt  the  blessings  he  allows 
to  your  state,  do  you  not,  in  effect,  tell  him 
that  his  blesings  are  not  worthy  of  being 
e^yed,  and  merit  no.  thanks,  because  he 
does  not  give  you  more?— — The  outward 
eipfessions  of  sudi  sentiments,  you  may 
fiiqppress;  You  may  affect  to  appear  relir 
VOL.  V.  L  gious 
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SERMON  gious  by  shows  of  revereaice  and  homagej 
but  sudb  appearances  deceive  not  God« 
£T«ry  hdbitually  ^scontented  person  is^  and 
must  be,  ill-«fiected  towards  Him:  nay^ 
though  he  w6ald  wish  to  conceal  it .  frmn 
hinisdf,  he  is  a  searet  blasphemer  of  the 
Alm^hty. 

'  Besides  impiety^  discontent  carries^  along 
with  it,  as  it&  inseparable  conoomikanls, 
several  other  sinM  passions.  It  implies 
pride,  m  an  unreasonable  estimation  of 
boir  own  merit,^  in  comparison  with  others^ 
It  implies  covetousness,  (^  an  inordinaite 
^desire  for  the  advantages  of  extermiivfiN^ 
tune^  as  the  only  real  goods.  It  implias^ 
Mid  Always,  engenders,  envy,  or  illNaattuDe^ 
and  hatred,  towards  all  whom  we  see  lisiiig 
sliGve  us^^  in  the  worlds  £^re  we  treat  £h»t 
as  a  slight  infirmity,  or  a  constitirtkxin] 
weakness  'merely,  whidi  imports  mme  xA 
the  worst  dispositions  and  passions  of  the 
human  heart?-*~— The  discontented  man 
Is  never  foimd  without  a  great  shua;  ei 
malignity*  His  spleen  irritates  and  soin 
hk  tmnper^  and  leadi  him  ta  disdmigeifa 
veaom  on  aH^writh  whom  he  srt^andr  «ixt 
iieeted»    Hec«i  act  ina  part  weft  in  ns 

rdatioi] 
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i!>ielatiOH  of  Ufa  In  public  a£Bsiirs,  and  in  fm*m 
private  business,  he  is  always  given  to  fr^ 
fklness  and  complaint  While  the  in^n  of 
contented  mind,  easy  and  happy  in  himself, 
ia  disposed  for  living  well  with  oth^s^  md 
spreads  around  him  that  cheerfulness  whidi 
he  possesses ;  the  restless  discontented  ^  per* 
soii^  is  8  troubler  of  the  world ;.  neither  a 
good  Mend,  nor  a  good  neighbour^  nor  a 

good  subject  or  citizen. 

*.       .1-^  .-  ...      ,      ....■ 

:;  In.  the  second  pkee^  as  tfaia  dispositibn 
iafees  much  sin,  so  it  argues  gr^at  f(»Qy,  md 
involves  men  in  many  miseries.  If  there 
be  any  first  principle  of  wisdom^  it  b  un* 
^ubtedly  this : .  the  distresses  idiat  are 
itihoveable,  endeavour  to  remove; .  those 
which  cannot  be  removed,  bear  with  as 
httle  disquiet  as  you  cbxi  ;  in  every  situation 
of)  life:  there  are  comforts ;  find  them:  Out^ 
iitHi  enjoy  them.  But  this  maiim^  in*  all 
its  |«rt6,  is  disregarded  by  the  man.of  dis* 
eontetit.  He  is  employed  in'  a^Favating 
fau*  01^  0vils;  while  he  neglects  all  hi&( 
(mti  o^mfojM.  --^.WhiEit  is  it  to  youy  though 
olftieill^ ^are  suppDi»ed  to  be  happier?  Very 
*  pfiMibftf^they^  ar^^n^  so>  for  wide  is  the 
"-X'/:  L  2  differ- 
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SERMON  c^flbtence  between  being  what  the  world 

VII.  ^        y 

tssils  prbspierousy  and  being  happy.     You 
Bee  BO  more  than  the  imposing  outside  of 
glittering  fortune ;  while,  under  that  gaudy 
cover,  there  may  be  lurking  many  a  bitt^ 
sorrow.  —  But  supposing  others  to  be  in 
truth  as  happy  as  they  seem  to, be,  is  there 
any  reason,  except  mere  viciousness  of  dis-^ 
posi^n,  why  their  happiness  should  he^  a 
cause  of  your  discontent  and  misery  ?  Can- 
npt  you  be  at  your  ease  in  the  shade,  because 
others  are  basking  in  the  sun  ?  What  is  ihis 
but  tl^  unhappy  art  of  extracting  cj&bni 
oh^Bdts  that  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  you, 
materials  for  your  own  torment?  .        .  :  • 
V    f^  Sudi  reasonings  as  these,^'  says  one, 
^ may  be  s^>ecious  and  plausible ;  but  what 
^>  avail  reasonings  to  set  me  at  ease,  who 
f^  everyday  feel  myself  hurt  and  sore  &om 
^  4^e  scorn  of  those  above  me;  who.  am 
^^  cond^tnned  to  behold  them  shining  In  all 
^  the  pon^  and  splendour  of  life ;,  while  J, 
<*  lihrough  tlm  injustice  s>f  the  world,  ^  am 
f<  left  in  obscurity  to.  toil  for  a  scanty.  sub4 
^  sistenceP'^rrf-^  Accuse  not  the  wQiW^iia^ 
brother. .    lviufga»  nfft^  thiEit  it  is. entirely^ 
the  m^mtic^  d^jI^.  ti^orld  which  prodtuo^ 

your 
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y&at  unhappiness.  The  disease  lies  withia  skmon* 
yourself  It  originates  from  your  pride 
and  sel&conceit,  joined  with  the  false  opi^ 
nions  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  enter- 
taiii  of  the  distinctions  of  fortune.  Those 
distinctions  must  take  place  in  every  esta- 
blished society.  There  must  be  inequality 
of  ranks;  and  of  course  a  diversity  of 
outward  appearance  among  men.  But  it 
is  in  the  outward  appearance  that  the  diver- 
sity lies,  far  more  than  in  what  is  intrinsic 
to  happiness  and  well-being.  — —  You  dwell 
mnong  your  own  people.  In  that  rank  where 
Providence  had  placed  you,  you  are  living 
among  your  friends  and  equals ;  and  pur- 
suing that  train  of  life  to  which  you  have 
been  bred.  But  you  are  eager  and  restless, 
till  from  this  quiet  obscurity  you  can  rise 
to  some  higher  elevation,  to  which  you 
fancy  yourself  entitled. — Are  you  aware  of 
die  dangers  and  troubles  that  would  await 
you  there  ?  Supposing  you  to  be  in  some 
degree  successful,  yet,  with  your  new  rank 
,of.life,  would  not  new  burdens  begin  to 
oppress  you,  and  new  and  unknown  cares 
to  vex  you?  How  many  rivals  would  you 
have  to  encounter?  How  many  slanderers  to 

L  3  '  decry 
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decry  you  ?  How  many  enemied  to  combine.  ^ 

in  exposing  you?  What  mortification  would  I  ™ 

you  endure  on  every  disappointment  ydU  V^ 

met  with  ?  And  on  every  small  step  of  ad-  '  ™* 

vancement,  what  envy  would  still  remain  ^^^ 

in  looking  up  to  those  who  continued  above  V^^ 

you?  Till  at  last,  tired  with  the  vexations  of  .  ^^'^ 

competition,  you  should  be  forced  to  regret  :  '^™ 

the  day  when  discontent  drove  you  away  ^  ^ 

from  dwelling  among  your  own  people.  — —  °^^'^' 

Awake,  then,  in  time,  from  the  dreams  of  *^ 

ambition  and  vanity.     Instead  of  aspiring  *^" 

beyond  your  proper  level,  bring  down  your  ^^ 

mind  to   your  state;    lest  by  aiming  too  *^® 

high,  you  spend  your  life  in   a  train  of  ^^^ 

fruitless^  pursuits,  and  bring  yourself  at  last  "^ 

to  a  state  of  entire  insignificance  and  con-  !  ™^ 

tenipt 

Let  it  be  farther  considered,  in  order  to 
show  the  folly  of  a  discontented  temper, 
that  the  more  it  is  indulged,  it  disqualifiies 
you  the  more  from  being  freed  from  the 
grounds  of  your  discontent.  First,  yoii 
have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  it  will  turn 
the  displeasure  of  God  against  you,  sinSt 
make  him  your  enemy.  For,  what  have 
you  to  expect  from  that  Providence  towards 

which 
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which  you  sre  so  sullen  and  unthankful ;  semon 
from  that  God,  whose  perfections  you  >  ■  ■■.,»  ■  > 
aigure  by  your  repining  and  accusing 
thwi^ts?  How  much  is  it  in  his  power  to 
raider  you  ten  times  more  imhappy  than 
you  are  at  present,  by  taking  away  those 
raaq[aining  comforts,  which,  by  your  con- 
tempt of  them,  you  show  yourself  unworthy 
to  eigoy? — Next,  by  your  spleen  and  dis- 
cofittenty  you  are  certain  of  bringing  your- 
self into  variance  with  the  world  as  well  as 
witk  God.  Such  a  temper  is  likely  to 
eveate  enemies;  it  can  proo^re  you  no 
fieiends.  Proud,  jealous,  and  dissatisfied 
with  those  around  you,  you  will,^  in  return, 
be  avoided,  disliked,  and  looked  upon  by 
them  with  an  evil  eye;  the  discouragements 
from  the  world,  of  which  you  complain, 
wiUl  daily  increase }  while  the  humble,  the 
cbeerfiil,  and  contented,  will,  on  every  oe^ 
eaaion,  get  before  you,  and  attract  the  good- 
will of  all  who  can  assist  thenu 

tSiTGH  being  the  mischiefs^  such  the  guilt 
and  the  folly  of  indulging  a  discontented 
apirity  I  shall  now  surest  some  consider^- 
ations  which  may  assist  uy^  in  cheddng^  ifV 
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SERMON  aiid  in  recondUng  our  minds. to  die  state j^^ 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us. 
Let  us,,  for  this  purpose,  attend  to  three 
great  objects  j  to  God,  to  ourselves,  audio 
tJie  world  around  us.  ,: ,    \     ni 

FiEst,  let  us  speak  of  God,  of  his  per- 
fections, and  government  of  the .  worl^ 
from  which,' to  every  person. of  reflectiozi 
who  believes  in  God  at  all,-  there  cannot 
but  arise  some  cure  to  the  discontents  and 
griefs  of  the  heart  For,  had  it  been  left  to 
ourselves  what  to  devise  or  wish,  in  order 
to  secure  peace  to  us  in  every  state,,  what 
could  we  have  invented  so  effectual  as.^the 
assurance  of  being  under  the  government^of 
an  Almighty  Ruler,  whose  conduct  to  his 
creatures  can  have  no  other  object  but  their 
good  and  welfare  ? Above  all,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all.  He  can  have  no  temptation 
to  injustice  or  partiality.  Neither  jealouay 
nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the. Supreme 
Being.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an 
enemy  to  none,  except  to  such  as,  by/:  re- 
bellion against  his  laws,  seek  enmity  with 
Jhioiv  He  is  equally  above  envying  the 
greatest,  dr  despising  the  meanest  of  his 

*  subjects. 
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subjects! — His  dispensations,  it  is  true,  aire  sermon 
often  dark  and  unaccountable  to  us ;  but 
we  laiow  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  we 
see'mily  a  part  of  them,  and  are  not  yet 
able  to  comprehend  the  whole.  Hiis  we  well 
know,  that  we  ourselves  are  often  the  very 
worst  judges  of  what  is  good  or  ill  for  us 
in  this  life.  We  grasp  at  the  present,  with- 
(fut  due  T^ard  to  consequences !:  and  whe- 
ther these  consequences  are  to  carry  the 
^vantages  we  had  promised  ourselves,  or 
be  pregnant  with  future  evils,  is  what  we 
cuinot  foresee.  Experience  has  taught  us 
dr  thousand  times,  that  Grod  ju^es  better 
fer  us  than  we  judge  for  ourselves.  .Often 
bsve^e  seen  that  what  we  considered  at  the 
tinie  as  sore  disappointment,  has  proved 
ill  die  issue  to  be  a  merciful  providence ; 
and  that,  if  what  we  once  eagerly  wished 
for  had  been  obtained,  it  would  have  been 
SQ&r  from  making  us  happy,  that  it  would 
have  produced  our  ruin.  — r  The.  reflection 
of  Solomon,  Who  knoweth  what  is  good  for 
Tnanin.ihis  lifej  aU  the  days  of  his  vain  life 
!»hidihespendethasashadow?^  should  bft;^i 
;Ocear.  to  every  one  who  is  given  to  disccoi'- 

tent 
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ssBMON  tent     Placed  as  we  are,  in  the  midst  of  so 

VII 

muclpL  ignorance  witli  respect  to  the  meiuto 
of  happiness^  and  at  the  same  time  xKider 
the  government  of  a  wise  .^nd  grttioas 
Being,  who  alone  is  able  to  effect  our  hap^ 
piness,  acquiescence  in  his  disposal  of  ^^xot 
lot,  is  the  only  dispositimi  that  l^MiinMis-u^ 
as  rational  creatures.  Ta  fret  and  r^iiM 
at  every  disappointment  of  out  wishes^  i» 
to  discover  the  temper  of  froward  childreiH 
not  of  men,  &r  less  of  Christtans.  Cbriss- 
tians,  amidst  aU  their  grievances,  hava  evei 
these  promises  to  comfort  them ;  that  if  they 
easttAeit  care  upon  Godhe  mU  care  for  tkdinit 
that  out  of  evil  he  bringeth  fwth  good^ 
nay,  that  at  last  he  shail  make  uU  thk^ 
work  togeAer  for  good  to  them  tuiko  Im»# 


In  the  second  plac^  in^  order  io  correct 
dtMontent,  Let  us,aM»nd^  ourselves  and  our 
owft  stale.  Let  us^considw  two  thihgi 
there;  how  little  we  deserve,  and  how  much 
wee^oy.  As  to  deserving  in  the  sight  of 
6od,  the  great  BisposM  of  our  lot,  we 
kxsom  that  vm  ha^e  no  daim.  We  Bom^iA 
sinners ;  who  are.  ao  £ir  from  having  a  title; 

"  to 
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to  diallenge  fevours  as  our  due,  that  we  skrmok 

."■     ^  .  vn 

muit  acknowledge  it  to  be  of  Grod's  mercies 

thifet'We  are  not  consumed.  As  to  deserving 
jBroih  t&e  world,  we  are  apt  indeed  some- 
times  to  make  high  and  unreasonable  pre- 
tensions ;  yet,  surely,  very  conceited  we 
mu0t  bei  if  we  be  not  disposed  to  admit, 
that  there  are  many  of  at  least  equal  merit 
witili  us,  whose  condition  in  the  world  is  no 
better^  perhaps  much  worse  than  ours ;  who 
yet  make  no  complaints,  whose  discontents 
are  not  heard  How  much  splendid  geniu6 
is  buried  in  forgotten  neglect  and  obscurity  ? 
Hdw  much  real  worth  and  merit  is  driven 
fortibi  to  suffer  all  the  hardships  of  a  stormy 
life^  while  we  dwell  among  our  awn  people  f 
-^***— Look  into  your  state,  my  brethren^ 
and,  before  you  give  vent  to  peevishness, 
makea  fair  and  just  estimate  of  all  the  bless- 
ings you  enjoy  in  comparison  with  others. 
Ydtt  would  willingly,  I  know,  exchange 
yonr  condition,  in  part^  with  many.  Yoti 
would  gladly  have  the  wealth  of  this  maii'; 
yott  would  have  the  high  r^utatibn  and 
honour  of  another;  the  health,  perhaps, 
and  fitm  vigour  of  a  third.  But  I  ask,  Who 
IS  there   with  whop  you  would  wi^  to 

make 
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SERMON  tnake  a  total  exchange  ;  to  forego  altogether 
your  present  self  ;^  and  to  be  just  what  he  is, 
in  ihind  and  in  body,  as  well  as  in  outward 
estate  ?  If  this  be  an  exchange,  which  few, 
I  apprehend,  are  willing  to  make,  does  hot 
this  arguei  that  each  man,  on  the  whole,  is 
suflBiciently'pleased  with  hirnself ;  that  there 
are,  in  every  situation,  certain  comforts, 
and  certain  grounds  of  self-complacency 
and  satisfaction,  which  ought  in  reason 
to  be  employed  as  remedies  against  dis- 
content? 

In  the  last  place,  consider  the  state  of  the 
world  around  you. — You  are  not  happy. 
You  dwell  J  you  admit,  among  your  own 
people.  But  there,  say  you,  "  How  many 
.*^  vexations  do  I  occasionally  experience  ? 
"  Sometimes  distressed  for  want  of  health ; 
^'  sometimes  disappointed  in  my  plans,  and 
"  straitened  in  my  circumstances  j  at  other 
"times  afflicted  with  domestic  troubles: 
"  so  that  I  am  far  from  being  as  1  would 

"wish' to  be/* Pray,  my  brother,  who 

is  there  that  lives  in  every  respect  just  as  lie 
would  wish  to  live  ?  First,  find  out  siicli 
ft  penton ;  look  through  all  conditions  and 

ranks. 
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ranks^  and  try  if  you  can  discover  one  who  sermon 
will  fdl  you  that  he  has  no  complaint  or  ^^^-v-^ 
utaeasiness  whatever,  before  you  allow  your- 
self to  repine  at  your  present  situation.  Do 
you  prraume  to  indulge  discontent,  merely 
because  you  are  included  in  the  common 
lot;  because  you  are  not  exempted  from 
bearing  your  share  of  the  common  burden  ? 
What  is  human  life  to  all,  but  a  mixture 
of  some  scattered  joys  and  pleasures,  with 
various  cares  and  troubles  ? 

You  have,  perhaps,  set  your  heart  on 
some  one  thing,  which  if  you  could  attain 
Itf  you  insist,  would  put  an  end  to  all  your 
complaints,  and  give  you  full.contentment 
— -'Vain  man  !  will  no  experience  teach  you 
wiisdom  ?  Have  not  you  had  the  same  opi- 
nion before  this  of  sojne  other  object  of 
your  desire  ;  and  did  you  not  find  that  you 
was  deceived  in  the  enjoyment  ?  Will  you 
not  then  at  last  be  persuaded  that  all  which 
cqmeUi^  like  all  that  is  past,  is  vanity? — — 
Vanity,  believe  it,  is  the  indelible  character 
imprinted  on  all  human  things*  As  far  as 
liappiness  is  to  be  found  on  earthy  you  mu^t 
look  for  it,  not  in  the  world  or  the  things 
of  the  world,   but  within  yourselves,   in 

your 
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i^ERMON  your  temper  and  your  heart  Let  the 
t  world  dbange  into  one  form  or  anotlp^  as  it 
willy  it  will  be  a  vain  world  to  the  end ;  and 
you,  to  th^  end  will  be  discontented  It 
cannot  give  you  wbat  you  seek.  I%c  »ea 
foithf  it  is  not  in  me;  and  the  earth  mHJ^ it 
ig  7wt  in  me.  Siher  cmd  gold  are  to  no  pwT" 
poMe  weighed  for  the  pfiee  of  if.  The  decree 
of  the  Almighty  hath  p$sU  ^nd  cabnot  b^ 
reversed,  thajtman  should  find  his  true  coi!i- 
tentment,  under  eve^  condition,  ooly  in  a 
good  coKsdenoe  and  a  w^U-^regulat&d  mi6d, 
in  a  holy  life,  and  tb6  hope  of  heaven,  ■ 
You  call  ydurself  a  Christian.  Doe*  not 
that  name  impOil;  that  yoti  consider  yourself 
9s  a  pilgrim  imd  a  passenger  on  earth ;  re- 
lated in  yout  eS^pectations  sxid  hope^  to  a 
better  vrorld  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  be* 
tray,  by  yout  (Mscontent,  a  [spirit  so  ineon« 
sistedt  wit^  such  hopes  and  expectations, 
said  at  the  time!  when  you  profess  to  be 
looking  towards  the  end  of  your  jouftiey^ 
to  show  so  iliuch  uneasiness  about  ^  th^ 
Ijittle  ciitun^stwdces  of  accommodation  by 
the  way  ?  ■ -^Live  by  faith,  my  brethrei^ 
§iid  j5t>u  will  live  above  this  world  alnd  it« 
discoura^ments.     Dwell   with   God^  and 

with 
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with  things  divine  and  immortal,  and  you  sermon 
shall  dwell  with  true  wisdom.  You  will 
find  nothing  so  great  in  wordly  events,  as 
either  to  elifte  or  deject  jrou.  .  Resting  upon 
a  principle  superiolir  to  the  world,  you  will 
possess  yomr  spirits  in  peace,  and  will  learn 
that  great  lesson  of  heavenly  philosophy, 
in  whatever  state  y(m  are^  therewith  ^  to  be 
content. 


t   leo  ] 
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SERMON  Vin. 

On  drawing  near  to  Gk>D. 


[Preached  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacnunent  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.] 


PsALH  IxxiiL  28. 

It  i$  good  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God. — 

TN  this  psalm  the  pious  author  describes 
himself  as  suffering  a  great  conflict  within 
his  mind  His  observation  of  the  course  of 
Providence,  did  not  present  to  him  such 
an  order  of  things  as  was  to  have  been 
expected  £rom  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
Heaven.  The  wicked  appeared  flourishing 
and  triumphant,  while  the  worthy  were  des- 
titute and  oppressed,  and  much  disorder  and 
darkness  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs.    Hence  his  mind  fluctuated 

for 
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for  a  while  amidst  doubts  and  fears.     His  sjbtMON 

trust  in  the  divine  administration  was  even         '* 

so  far  shaken  as  to  create  a  suspicion  that  in 

vain  he  had  cleansed  his  heaH,  and  washed 

his  hands  in  innocency :    till  at  last  he  went 

into  the  sanctuary  of  Ood^  and  was  there 

taught  to  view  the  state  of  human  things 

in  a  juster  and  truer  light.     He  then  saw 

the  vanity  of  that  earthly  prosperity  which 

bad  men  appear  to  enjoy  ;    and  the  happy 

issue  of  all  things  at  the  last  to  the  pious 

and  good.     He  saw  the  divine  presence 

ever  surrounding  them,  and  though  with 

invisible  guidance,  yet  with  unerring  hand, 

bringing  them  in  the  end  to  gT6ry.     His 

mind  returned  to  tranquillity  ;   and,  struck 

with  compunction  for  his  past  errours,  he 

r6s4S  into  those  high  and  memorable  ex- 

pi^iohs  of  devotion,  which  we  find  iri  the 

verses  preceding  the  Text    Thou  shdlt  guide 

me  with  thy  counsel^  and  afterward  receive 

fhS  to  glory.     Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 

thief  and  there  is  none  on  earth  that   I 

desire  besides  thee.     My  flesh  and  my  heart 

faUeth ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  hearty 

Unid  ihy  portion  for  ever.     His  fixed  prin- 

cij^le'  afid  resolution,  ujj^bh  the  whcde,  he 

''-■  VbL.  V.  M  declares 
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SERMON  declares  in  the  words  of  the  Text,  It  is  good 
i  for  me  to  draw  near  to  God;   words  which 
will  immediately  occur  to  you  as  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  solemn  service  in  which 
we  are  to  be  engaged  this  day.     In  dis^- 
coursing  from  them,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  what  is  implied  in  drawing  near  to 
.God;    and  what  reason  we  have  to  agree 
.with  the  Psalmist  in  judging  this  to  he  good 
for  us. 

To  draw  near  to  God^  is  an  expression  of 
awful  and  mysterious  import ;  in  explain- 
ing which,  we  have  much  reason  to  be 
sober  and  modest,  and  to  guard  with  care 
against  every  enthusiastic  excess ;  remem- 
bering always  that,  rise  as  high  as  we  can, 
an  immeasurable  and  infinite  distance  must 
ever  remain  between  us  and  the  Supreme 
Being.  There  are  two  senses  in  which 
we  may  be  said  to  draw  near^  in  such  a 
degree  as  mortality  admits,  to  God:  either ^ 
by  the  general  course  of  a  pious  and  vir- 
tuous life ;  or  in  solemn  acts  of  immediate 

devotion. 

■ . . » 

I.  By  the  practice  of  holiness  and  virtue 
throughout  the  general  tenour  of  life,  wci 

may 
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tnay  be  said  to  draw  near  to  God;  for  it  sermon 
is  such  an  approach  as  we  can  make  to 
the  resemblance  of  his  moral  perfections. 
After  the  image  of  God,  man  was  created. 
That  image   was  defaced  by  our  sin  and 
apostacy.      By  a  return  to   God  and  our 
duty,  that  image,  through  the  intervention 
of  our  Saviour,  is  renewed  upon  the  soul; 
man   is   said  to   be    regenerated  or   born 
again,  and  is  in  some  degree  restored  to 
that   connection  with  God  which  blessed 
his  primaeval  state.     He  who  lives  in  the 
exercise  of  good  affections,  and  in  the  re- 
gular discharge  of  the  offices  of  virtue  and 
piety,  maintains,  as  far  as  his  infirmity  al- 
lows, conformity  with  the  nature  of  that  per- 
fect Being,  whose  benevolence,  whose  purity 
and  rectitude  are  conspicuous,  both  in  his 
works  and  his  ways.  —  Worldly  and  corrupt 
men,  on  the  contrary,  estrange  themselves 
from    all  that   is   divine.      They   degrade 
their  ns^ure  by  unworthy  pursuits,  and  are 
perpetually  sinking  in  the  scale  of  being. 
By   sensuality  they  descend   to   the    rank 
of  the  brute  creation  ;    by  malignity,  envy, 
anifil:  other  bad  passions,  they  connect  them- 
sdves    with    devils    and   infernal    spirits. 
"^  M  2  Hence 
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«ERMQN  Hence  they  we  said  in   Scripture  to  be 
V   -^-'     alienated  from  the  life  of  God;  to  be  withoid 
God  m  the  world.     Though  in  one  sense 
Qod  is  ever  near  them,   as  he  sinrrounds 
and  encompasses  them  on  all  hands ;    yet, 
m  a  spiritual  sense,  they  are  farther  ;remoyed 
£rom  him  than  any  distance  of  ^ace  can 
S6|>arate  bodies    from   one    another*  *—-*-* 
A/in^etreas  a  virtuous  man,  whose  pleasujpe 
it  is  to  dp  good^  and  his  study  to  preserve 
himself  upright  and  pure,  is  in  the  course 
q£  eonstiant  approach  towards  celestial  na^ 
tiire»     He  is  the  lover  of  order,  the  fid- 
lower  of  that  righteousness  of  which  God 
is  the  author  and  inspirer.      He  accofds— 
with:  the  great  law&  of  die  universe, 
seeqnds  the  designs  of  it»  Al^iighty 
vemour.     He  is,  if  we  may  so'  speak,  in  - 
unison  with  God.     Hence  pi^ty  and  virtoess 
^e  described    in  Scripture  a&  friendidbip^ 
with    God^    as    introducing    us    into    hi^ 
family,   and  rendering  m  tn^m^s  ^  tii^ 
houmkold.^    Strong  expressions  are  us^  aim 
this*  sulgject  by  the  sacred  writers ;  a  gooiS 
i»^n is mAUh dweUm  Gedi  andGedin i^^"^ 
If  a  mm  l&^  me^,  says  oup  Lord,  ha  m^ 

*  1  fehnb,  iHfc24.,^  ivw  13. : 
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Jbe^p  my  words;    and  my  Father  will  love  sermon 
him ;  and  we  will  come^  and  make  our  abode 
,imth  him.  ^ 

These  high  and  magnificent  views  of 
religion,  as  an  approach  to  God,  may  easily 
satisfy  us  how  much  it  must  be  good  for  us 
to  draw  near  to  God,  in  this  sense  of  the  ex- 
pyession.  It  is  visibly  the  honour  and  dig- 
nkj  of  man  to  resemble  his  Creator ;  and 
surely  his  chief  happiness  will  be  ever  found 
to  lie  where  his  highest  dignity  and  honour 
are  found.  With  God  is  the  fountain  of  life. 
Widi  him  reside  complete  beatitude  and  per- 
fection ;  and  from  him  are  derived  all  the 
portions  of  happiness  and  comfort,  which  are 
any  where  to  be  found  among  the  creatures 
he  bas  made.  In  exact  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  they  approach  to,  or  deviate  from 
him,  must  the  hi^piness  or  misery  of  all 
ilitional  creatures  be.  As  light  and  heat 
flow  from  the  sun  as  their  ceitre,  so  blis^ 
and  joy  flow  from  the  Deity ;  and  as  with 
oiir  distance  from  that  glorious  luminary 
darkness  and  cold  increase ;  so>  acoocding  as 
by  alieiMitioii  of  nature  we  are  removed 

♦  Jofin,  xir.  2d. 

M  3  from 
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SERMON  from  God,  ruin  and  misery  advance  in  the 
same  degree  upon  the  soul. 

Now  consider,  my  brethren,  that  there  is 
one  or  other  course  which  you  must  pursue. 
K  it  be  not  your  study  to  draw  near  to  God 
by  a  religious  and  virtuous  life,  be  assured 
that  you  are  departing  from  him  j  for  there 
is  no  middle  course  between  sin  and  right- 
eousness ;  and  let  every  thinking  being 
seriously  reflect  what  is  included  in  thb 
state  of  being  far  from  God,  and  cut  off 
from  every  kindly  influence  that  descends 
from  heaven.  With  shadows  of  pleasure^ 
persons  in  this  unhappy  situation  may^be 
surrounded  and  amused ;  but  shadows  only^ 
and  not  realities,,  they  must  be,  as  long  as 
xmen  havie  no  connection  with  Him  who  is 
the  origin  of  all  good.  Can  the  stream' 
continue  to  flow  when  it  is  cut  off*  from  the: 
fountaim?  Can  the  branch  flourish  when! 
torn  away  fi;om  the  stock  which  gave  Mt 
nourishment  ?'  No  more  can  dependent  spi-: 
rits  be  happy,  when  parted  from  all  union 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits  and  the  Fountain 
of  Happiness.  •,  ^ 

A  good  man,  who  is  always  endeavouring, 
to  draw  near  to  God,  lives  under  the  smiles 

of 
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6f  the  Almighty.  He  knows  that  he  is  sermon 
under  the  protection  of  that  God  towards  u,.-^.,j 
^  whom  he  aspires.  He  can  look  up  to  him 
with  pleasing  hope ;  and  trust  that  he  shall 
receive  illumination  and  aid  in  his  progress 
to  perfection.  His  virtues  may  as  yet  be 
imperfect,  and  attended  with  many  failings ; 
but  his  approach  towards  God  is  begun. 
llie  steps  by  which  he  draws  near  to  him 
may  be  slow;  but  that  progress  is  com- 
menced, which  in  a  future  state  shall  be 
more  successfully  carried  on,  and  which 
shall  continue  to  advance  through  all  eter- 
nity, Thei/  go  on,  says  the  Psalmist,  from 
strength  to  strength ;  every  one  of  them  ap- 
pettreth  before  God  in  Zion.  *  Hence,  by  a 
vei?y  beautiful  and  instnlctive  metaphor,  the 
pd^\of  the  Just  is  described  in  Scripture  ib 
be  M  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  f  It  is  the  dawn 
of  a  glorious  morning,  which  increases  by 
d^rees  to  meridian  splendour  ;  and  as  the 
morning  dawn,  though  dim  and  feeble,  is 
nevertheless  a  ray  of  the  same  light  which 
forms  the  brightness  of  noon-day,  we  are 
hereby  taught  to  concfeive^  that  the  piety  and 

*  Psalm  bcxxiv.  7.  t  P^'ov-  »▼•  IS. 

M  4  virtue 
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SERMON  virtue  of  good  men  now,  is  a  degree  til* 
celestial  nature  ali*eady  imparted  to  their 
souls,  an4  differs  from  its  perfection  in  a 
higher  world,  only  as  the  twilight  is  inferioinr 
to  noon.  The  path  of  the  wicked  man  k 
directly  the  reverse  pf  all  this.  Degraded 
by  his  vices,  he  is  constantly  declining  moice 
^p4  more  in  a  downward  course.  His  path* 
instep  of  being  as  the  shining  light,  isth^ 
d^sk  of  evening  begun :  that  darkness  of.  tb^ 
infernal  regions  to  which  his  nature  is  ten^ 
ing^  increases  upon  him  gradually,  till  the 
shadow^f  of  night  dose  upon  his  head  at  lasl^ 
with  endless  and  impenetrable  gloom* --rr 
Thus  fully  is  verified  what  the  Psalmist  bad 
s^setted  in  the  verse  preceding  the  te:3(t,  Lql 
titeifthcft  qre^fa$^  from  thee  shall  pfri,^}'X^l^\fi 
hiis  own  fiixed^aentiment  he  intinediately  do* 
ckresrr^  ii  isgOQdfor  me  to  draw  neart^ 
0f)4*  ■  .;    I  proceed 

I][«  Tq  coni^ider  Uie  otber  sense  in  whidi 
we  ^i;^ay  be  said  tp  draw  near  tp,  God;  thi^t 
is,  in,  acts  of  immediate  deyption- 

Th^re  are  two  ways  by  which  these  ©on-r 
^riibiifcf?  to  bring  us  ne^u:  to  God  The  fisit 
is,  by  their  strengthening  in  the  fiioul  that 

power 
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pQ^ev^f  vital  godliness  an4  virtue,  in  iKrkiob  sbrmo^ 

coQfii^ts  our  chief  resemblance  to  Gpd ;  fw  < 

it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  tJiat  all  our  (fevo-. 

tional  exercises  are  subservient  to  t)iisgr69|; 

endL  ,   Herein  consists  their  wjiole  virtue 

Slid  e£ELcacy,  that  they  purify  and  improve 

the  soiily  raise  it  above  low  passions,  w4 

thereby  promote  the  elevation  of  th^  human 

n^ur^  towards  the  divine. ,    When  they  ar9 

ccmsidered  merely  as  external  seryice^i  which 

Hie.  are.  dbl%ed  to  perform,  but  to  wliich  WQ 

•ddress  ourselves  with  cold  and  b^kwAr4 

iMMTta;  or  when  the  glow  of  a^e(etip^  whiqb 

^ey. excite  is  merely  momentary  itnd  spon 

faiigattan,  they  cannot  he  hetd  to  hftte  my 

i^uence  in  bringing  us  near  %o  Q^d^    It. )« 

oi^y  when  they  are  the  service  of  the  hearty 

when  they  are  the  genuine  voice  of  the  acnul 

to  €rod,  when  they  serve  tp  kio^e  tho«e 

sacred  aspirations  which  continue  to  breathe 

throughout  the  rest  of  life,  that  they  assist 

m: in  rising  towards  heaven,  and  alU«Ace 

with  God. 

When  our  acts  of  devoticm  are  of  this 
nature,  they  ferm  the  other  senae  in  wlueh 
the  words  of  the  tei^t  are  to  be  und^sMtood* 
We  therein  draw  near  to  Qody  as  we  enliHr 

into 
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SERMdfr  int6  the  most  immediate  intercourse  with 

VHi. 

him,  which  the  nature  of  our  state  admits. 
In  one  sense,  we  cannot  be  said  to  be  neiarer 
to  God  at  anyone  time  than  another ;  as  at 
all  times  his  presence  equally  surrounds  us; 
in  the  fields,  as  in  the  temple  ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  world,  as  much  as  in  the  retirement 
of  the  closet  But  when  with  serious  and 
devout  directions  we  address  ourselves  46 
God,  in  prayer,  and  praise,  and  solemn  wor- 
ship, we  then  bring  home  that  divine  pr^ 
sence  to  our  feelings,  and  formally  place 
ourselves  in  it.  We  may  then  be  truly  said 
to  draw  near  to  God :  approaching  to  him 
through  a  great  Mediator  and  Intercessor ; 
sending  up  those  prayers  to  which  we  ar* 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  is 
lending  a  gracious  ear ;  resigning  ourselves 
to  his  conduct,  and  offering  up  our  souls  to 
him ;  exercising,  in  short,  all  those  acts  of 
faith,  love,  and  trust,  which  become  des 
pendent  oreatures,  towards  their  Sovereign 
and  Father. 

This,  intellectual  correspondence  of  the 
heart  with  our  Maker  and  Redeemer,  is 
termed,  in  the  language  of  divines,  com- 
ffiunion  with  God.  And,  if  there  be  truth 
^  in 
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in  religion  at  all ;  if  a  Supreme  Being  exists  skumon" 


who  is  in  any  degree  accessible  to  his 
creatures,  and  who  is  gracious  to  the  good^ 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  a  foundation 
in  reaaon  and  truth.  There  must  be  just 
ground  to  think,  that  the  worship  of  pure 
and  holy  hearts  is  acceptable  to  him  ;  and 
the  gospel  gives  us  full  reason  to  believe 
that  the  energy  of  his  spirit  is  concerned  in 
stirring  up  within  them  the  sentiments  of 
devotion. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  .warn  you,  that  the  satisfaction  which  on 
such  occasions  we  feel,  must  not  be  grounded 
merely  on  a  belief  which  we  allow  oinr- 
selves  to  entertain,  of  some  communication 
which  we  had  received  directly  from  Grod. 
In  the  warm  and  transporting  moments  of 
devotion  there  is  always  a  hazard  of  our 
mi^taj^ing  the  exalted  efforts  of  our  own 
imagination,  for  supernatural  impression^ 
from  Heaven.  It  is  much  safer  to  judge 
of  the  acceptance  of  our  services,  by  an 
inference  which  we  can  warrantably  draw 
from  the ^tate  of  our  hearts. and  hfe,  com- 
pared to  God's  written  word.  To  the  km 
and    the  testimony  we  must  always  have 

recourse 
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teco^ne  in  judging  of  our:  state ;  m^  thcM 
eiaaly  the  testimony  of  God^s  spirit  mtne$$etk 
mth  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  chil^ea  of 
Grodf  when  we  can  discern  in  oursehreft 
those  dedared/rut^  of  the  Spirit^  whidiafe 
losoe^  jay^  peace j  long-^suffenng^  gentleness^ 
goodness^  faUhy  meekness^  te/inperance.^ 

Carrying  along  with  us  this  cautiop,  it 
will  be  found  that,,  on  many  accounts^  \t 
will  be  good  for  us  to  dram  mar  to  Ood  iif 
exercises  of  solemn  devotion. 

First,  it  is  evidaatly  good  for  usy  ta  dish 
obarge  those  duties  of  worship,  and  ta  givte 
proi^of  those  pious  a£Eections,  which  are  uo- 
questionably  due  Irom  us  to  our  Heav^y 
Father.  If  we  be  wanting  in  these,  w€l 
are  clearly  d^dient  in  one  ess^itial  part  of 
religion.  Mcnralify  without  piety,  consti* 
totes  a  very  imperfect  character;  It  is 
neither  stable  in  its  foundation,  nor  uni- 
versal in  its  influ^ice;  and  gives  ua  no 
ground  to  ledk  for  the  rewards  of  those 
wliose  prayers^  together  with  their  aimSj  pomfi 
Wj^  m  memorial  before  God. 

But,  besides  the  ol^ations  from  duty 
wlidk  we  are  laid  under  to  such  relifloui 

exercises, 
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eicercisiss,  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that  thoy  are  amcm 
in  themselyes  good  for  us^  oh  account  of  die 
hnprovement,  the  satisfaction,  and  comfort, 
thej  enable  us  to  enjoy,  in  a  devout  elevation 
of  the  heart  towards  God  and  celestial  objecbK. 
•.  When  we  reflect  on  the  languor  that 
attends  the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  little 
occopations  of  life ;  on  the  insipidity  of 
many  of  its  amusements ;  and  the  depres- 
sion of  spirits  that  follows  afler  thetn  ;  we 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that  occasional  inter- 
ccmrse  with  God  and  divine  things,  must 
fiumish  a  comfortable  reli^  to  the  mind. 
It  fer  hot,  indeed,  an  intercourse  for  which  we 
are  at  all  times  equal ;  but  neitheir  was  the 
human  mind  formed  to  gltyvel  at  all  times 
among  low  cares  a^  objects.  It  has  a 
demand  for  something  highier  and  greater 
than  what  the  common  rdund  of  the  fr'orM 
affi>rdsL  Hence  the  extravagant  and  eccei^ 
brie  pursuits  into  which  we  sometimes  de- 
tiate.  We  attempt  some  hi^bter  bliss  than 
what  we  find  hera  But  the  attempt  which 
]»  made  by  folly,  can  only  be  successfully 
€Kecuted  by  a  wise  and  good  man,  in  the 
elevation  <^  his  soul  towards  God^  Some» 
tndeedjt,  we  sCink  so  low  in  worldly  gratifi- 
cations, 
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SBUMON  cations,  that  nothing  has  any  relish  with^ 


vul 


them,  but  what  either  breathes  the  air  of 
^dy  dissipation,  or  tastes  of  the  impure 
stream  of  sensual  pleasure.  But  this  vitiated 
taate,  contracted  by  long  corrupt  habits,  is 
unnatural  in  itself,  and  by  proper  discipline 
can  be  corrected  and  reformed.  Let  the 
mind  be  restored  to  its  sound  and  natural 
state,  and  its  relish  for  what  is  more  great 
ami  noble  will  return.  ' 
.  /-'Besides  the  imperfection  and  emptiness  of 
the  ordinary  pleisuiei  of  the  .world,  many 
pains  and  distresses  .aref  always  mingled  with 
them.  No  more  effectual  relief  from  them 
can  be  found  than  that  which  may  be  en- 
joyed in  drprwing  near  to  God.  Passions 
corrode  the  mind.  Cares  and  anxieties  fes- 
t^'in  it.  We  are 'fretted  by  the  ingratitude^ 
of^friends ;  soured  by  the  calumnies  of  ene- 
]Qaies;  harassed  with  the  competition  'of 
rivals.  The  very  bustle  and  agitation:  of 
the  world  wear  out  and  oppress  the  mind 
thAt  longs  for  tranquillity.  In  religious?  re- 
tirement, and  in  those  exercises  of  devotion: 
thlat  bring  us  near  to  God,  we  attain  a 
pleasing  r^ion  of  calm  and  repose.  There^ 
worldly  passions  are  silent;  worldly  cares 

are 
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e  hushed  and  forgotten.  The  mind  retires  sxbmon 
I  within  itself;  and  remains  alone  with 
o(L  It  is  only  as  far  off  that  the  noise 
id  disturbance  of  the  world  is  heard^  like 
B  sound  of  a  distant  tumult 
By  the  perplexity  of  our  worldly  concerns, 
e  may  have  been  involved  in  trouble.  By 
e  death  of  our  dearest  friends,  we  may 
lye  been  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  By 
le  situation  of  public  affairs,  we  may  be 
armed  with  dangers  that  threaten  our 
^untry.  In  all  such  situations  is  there 
ly  consolation  equal  to  that  which  the 
S¥Out  man  enjoys  in  drawing  near  to 
od  ?  He  looks  up  to  a  Father  and  a 
ciend,  in  whom  he  can  place  his  trust  in 
reary  time  of  need.  He  hears  a  voice  issuing 
JTA  the  divine  sanctuary,  .  which  says, 
ill  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble^  and  IwHl 
iioer  thee*  Fear  not^  for  I  am  with  thee  ; 
.not  dismayed^  for  I  am  thy  God.  Com- 
cted  by  such  words,  his  mind  regains 
anquillity.  Resting  on  .the  hope  that  the 
od  whom  he  serves,  will  iuever  forsake 
im,  he  can  dismiss  from  his  thoughts 
LB  fears,  the  troubles,  and.  wickedness  of 
,en  i  and  compose  his  spirit  to  dwell  among 

celestial 
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wmoN  <!destial  things.  Looking  iip  to  that  bies^ 
world  where  he  expects  to  fitid  his  rfepbse, 
Jbd  beholds  no  ol^cts  but  what  he  tan  con- 
Uttnplate  with  delight^  as  great,  peaeeftil, 
and  serene.  There,  he  beholds  ndfie!  df  the 
limitations  and  turmoils  of  men;  AotUmiilts, 
Mir  factions,  niyt  wars ;  ii&  friends^  Who 
idie^nd  leave  lis ;  no  ambitious  fibefl,-  vl^ho 
4H{>ire  to  oppress ;  nor  violent  faen,  ^ptIk) 
attempt  to  desteoy;  ii^ot  fraudulent  bi^etlifen, 
wfao,  with  a  smiling  coimtenatfce,  £h^at 
and  deceive.  In  pei*fect  eofitrast  td  the 
octiifusioQ  of  the  earthy  he  beholds  all  thi&gs 
dbove^  "proceeding  in  the  mtxte  perfect  6i&bt 
witk  the  heavenly  bodies,  Which  move  in 
their  orbs  with  sm(«)th  and  steady  fcoiSrta 
He  s^s  the  river  of  life  flowihg  conthitttfflfy 
from  before  the  throne  of  God;  and-^- 
^&mtkg  among  the  blessed  iAbabitants  fulness 
(^Joj/y  andpieasm^ts  fi»  etermori: 

From  such  devout  cQhtempkticNQSM&nd 
hfof  ea  ^rose  tiiat  great  d^Sli^t  which "hx^y 
maa  of  aatiait  timfes  detSwJbe  lliethsfelves 
tx>has^  fidt  in  diMwing  ttealr^  to  Grod,  ifiHi 
wtoirih' they  have  eiptessed'in^ llfin^age'  jSo 
tivid  add  Rowing.  Mes9ed^*  0  Loi^^^  h  the 
imm 'sahomSi&u  ekdmesti  and  caMest  to  ap^ 
"  p'oach 
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proach  unto  thee;  that  he  may  dwell  in  tktf  sermon 
cowrt9y  and  be  iotitjied  with  the  goodnesi  of 
thy  house^  and  of  thy  holy  place.  — 0  God^ 
than  art  my  Godf  early  wHl  Iseek  thee.     Be- 
cau$e  thy  kwing  kindness  is  better  Uum  life^ 
^y  lip^  shaU  praise  thee. .  /  will  lift  up  my 
hands  in  thy  name.     My  soul  shall  be  satiated 
as  with  marrow  and  fatness ;  and  my  mmtih 
shaU  praise  thee  with  Joyful  lips ;  when  I  re- 
member theeupon  my  bed^  and  meditate  on  thee 
in.  the  night  watches.     Whom  have  I  in  Hea- 
ven  but  thee  f  And  there  is  none  upon  earth 
that  •  I  desire^  besides  thee.  *    When  audi 
language  as  this  expresses  the  native  senti*^ 
ments  of  our  hearts,  we  join  ourselves  in 
some  measure  to  the  angelical  choir  above, 
and ,  anticipate   the   employments  of  the 
blessed. 

'-■**"  ■    ■- 

Some  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  what 
has  been  said  of  the  importance  and  theiul- 
vantagefik  oi  drawing  near  to  Gwk  approaches 
iB  some  d^ee  to  mysticism  and  enthu- 
siasm. I  admit,  that  if  religion  were  repre* 
Rented  as  consistilig  wholly  of  internal  devout 

«  PMm  Ixiii,  S^»*6.     tanr.  4f.     faudu.  25. 
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SERMON  '^imbtioiiii,  the  represtotatiocL  of  dt  would  be 
i«if>erl6ot  «»d  Mse.  It  is  designed  to  be 
en  active  principle^  reguktiag  the  conduct 
t^life^  axid  e&eiting  itself  in  good  ^^orks.  But 
^ty  ignorant  be  must  be  of  human  nature^ 
Who  perceives  not,  that  in  order  to  pro*- 
dlMie  such  ^fiecta,  it  is  of  high  importance 
to  UtigBgb  the  affections  and  the  heart  on 
thiB  sid6  df  vii^e.  it  is  not  by  TOasotiisigs 
addr«^^  solely  to  the  und^nrtandio^,  that 
Hi^'s  diftfiM^rs  are  formed,  or  4h^ 
genierld  conduct  ad»ated.  If  yon  wish  to 
%^biftL  tltiy  "coni^iderable  effect  on  their  Ufe, 
yoii  -muiit  bring  c^er  .the  affectk>s»  mad  . 
incMimtions  toyottr  side*  You  must  4iot 
dkffy  i^o«r  ib«tai  tit&M  in  ri^^d  4me^  iiut 
nnfke  tb^  ieel^hitt  is^sh*id)le  and  gbod. 
If  you  attempt  to  make  religion  Je  wAy 
calm  and  rational,  as  to  exclude  from  it  all 
i»«^tli  bf-sen^^  ^ffiscttoisate  imd 

S^dtibtnd  feeilfaig»^  jybu  ^illieave  it  in  poa- 
ii^^bni  of  ^B^  ihBui^«K%  ^e»ft  43C^  .  rjify 
}^,^v^^ike^lti!(m,  is4:hfev<!Aee'of6od; 
aAii'£he'«bicfe^f¥easOn^^  that  accordhag  « 
ihb^heifrrt  is'affe^tiBfland^llsposed,  subh'will 
be  tiieg^eFal'charadter-and  conduct 

The 
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Ac  HoLj  JSkiofaiQ^ptto  whidji  w^e  ar^^  w>w.«ta 

celebrate^  is  .nat^nd  and  obivriaus.  JAo  »{nw^ 

sqIimui  .opportoaity  am  be  ^fi^orded  119 -pf 

dEAwidg  ^iteiM*  to  God,  tb^i  what  .^we  tber# 

enjoy.     All  that  is  eacour aging  and  :cpm«- 

forting  in  Christian  faith  is  set  before  us, 

in  this  most  effectual  proof  of  God's  mercy 

to  mankind,  giving  up  his  Son  to  the  death 

as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins.     In  celebrating 

the  memorial  of  this  great  event,  we  are 

placed  as  under  the  immediate  brightness 

of  heavenly  light,  and  under  the  warmest 

ray  of  divine  love.     If  there  be  any  conso^ 

lotion  in  Christ ,  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit j 

any  pleasing  hope  of  eternal  life  and  joy,  it 

oi^t  on  such  an  occasion  to  be  drawn  forth, 

and  deeply  felt.  Let  us  endeavour  to  kindle, 

^  tibe  altar  of  the  Lord,  that  sacred  fire, 

^hidi  shall  continue  to  difiiise  its  vivifying 

influence   over  our  hearts,    when  we  go 

dEiroad  into  the  world,  and  mingle  again  in 

^he  ordinary  concerns  of  life.     We  are  now 

1;o  draw  neffr  to  God.    Let  us  draw  near 

tx>  him  as  our  Father ;  but  with  that  reve- 

Tence  and  humility  which  becomes  us  on 

approaching  to  a  Father  who  is  in  ^Heaven. 

N  2  Let 
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5£EM0N  Let  us  draw  near  through  that  great  Media- 
^  ^-  >  tor^  by  whose  merits  and  intercessions  alone 
our  services  find  acceptance  at  the  divine 
throne.  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but 
through  himj  and  none  who  cometh  unto  God 
hy  him,  mil  be  cast  out. 
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SERMON   IX. 

On  WisDQM  in  Religious  Gonduct* 


FsALM  ci.  2*. 
J  wUl  behofoe  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way.^ 

TT^isDOMy  says  Solomon^  excdleth  follyy  as  sermow 
far  as  light  exceUeth  darkness.  *  In  our 
^res^it  state,  there  is  no  situation  in  which' 
^we  can,  cMisistently  with  safety  to  ourselves^ 
act  thoughtlessly  and  at  random.  In  what^ 
ever  enterprise  we  engage,  consideraticm  and 
prudent  thought  are  requisite  to  bring  it  to 
a  good  issue.  On  every  occasion,  there  is  a 
nght  and  a  wrong  in  conduct ;  there  is  one* 
line  of  action  which  is  likely  to  terminate 
according  as  we  wish ;  and  another,  which^ 
£or  certain,  will  land  us  in  disappointment* 
If,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  we 

*  Ecdes.  ii.  13. 

K  3  cannot 
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SERMON  cannot  prosper  without  a  due  exercise  of 
wisdom  and  prodence,  a  higher  degree  of 
it  is  certainly  necessary  in  those  momentous 
parts  of  conduA  WbifeK  regard  our  ever- 
lasting welfare. 

It  is  indeiM  confessed,  th^  in  litigious 
conduct,  the  fundamental  and  most  im- 
portant article  is  sincerity  of  heart,  and 
goodness  of  intention.  At  the  same  time, 
let  the  intentions  be  ever  so  pure  and  sin- 
cere, they  will  be  in  hazard  of  falling  into 
sttrrtg  isttottg  dSfectiofl,  utolefts  th^y  be  pto^ 
perly  guided  by  wisdom.  Too  many  in- 
stdnSCfelS  baVe  appeared  df  p(5*s6n»whoi  dotting 
but  iti  life  with  filir  and  virtuous  purposes, 
have  beeii  so  fat  bewildetfed  by  lbisti&;eEi 
fci^rtas  df  goodness,  as  to  be  betniyed^  fi»t 
Ihto  6rWiurs,  dnd  then  irito  viees^aald  tsAtom. 
Ih  6rdeir  to  act  our  parts  with  ptfOpil6ty  ttod 
keadih^ss,  there  tmisi  be  a  diti^  propdfIMn 
«f  light  in  thfe  Hhderstaftdiiig,  aS  Well  »  of 
ttrifthth  and  goodness  tn  the  hteartv  He 
tsalniist  was  seiisibte  6f  this  i;^fl  he  cki« 
cJalif ^  in  the  tsSit,  hSs  T6f«)kiti6n>  of  list  ©rfy 
wdPnng  in  It  petfett^  Ot  tipHght  !b%,'  bat 
bf  behaving  hitkgdf  wisely  itt  that  pittfecft 
way.     Of  the  wisdom  or  prudence  which 

is 
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i&  necesMi^  to  guide,  and  support  vixtuei  I  s^unon 
purpose  ta  treat  in  this  IJdseourse.  I  shall 
ndventiire  with  great  plaixmess  audaimfdi^ 
city  of  language,  to  propose  sosne  prag^dcat* 
rales  and  directions  for  that  purpose;  "sshkh 
xoMy  be  of  serrice  to  perscms,  who  with  good' 
d^iositions  and  intentions^  are  beffnainy 
the  career  of  life ;  and  which  naj^  perbaps^ 
deanve  atJtaition  from  persons  in  every 
p€»JQdi  of  age*^  -r^  I  begin  by  obserYing^ 

L  That  k  is  most  necessary  to  lay  down^ 
pnnciples  on  which  we  are  ta  form  our 
general  coiiduct  If  we  Bet  out  without 
pttnciples  of  any  kind,  there  can  be  ira  v€h 
gidar  planoflife^  nor  any  finrnie^  ixtooinr 
duet  No  person  can  know  where  they 
an^b  to  find  us ;  nor  on  what  behayiour  of 
ours  they  are  to  depend*  If  the  principks 
tdiiiE^  we  piti:^  upon  for. determining  our 
Qoisratt  be  of  a  vairiable  nature;  such^  £gat 
HHtanoe^  as  popular  opinion^  seputation^  or 
wwldLy  int^est  s  as  thes^we  o&eia  dbifliBg!^ 
tad  changing  they  ean  impart  na  steady 
9Ma  cor  consistency  ta  cDnducl.  Ckhar 
|«iaaiples  there  are^,  which  sotoia  ^ct  to^ 
aidbpt^  ftunded  <«  &  s^ise  i»f.  honoufr  mn 
N  4  the 
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SERMOM  the  bettuty  and  excellency  of  virtue,  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.     But  how-^ 
ev0r  fkir  these  may  be  in  appearance,  they 
will  be  found  ineffectual  in  many  trying 
situations ;  unable  to  repress  the  violence  of 
contending  passions,  or  to  support  the  heart 
under  many  discouragements  and  sorrows.  ^ 
The  only  sure    principles    we   can  lay 
down   for   regulating   our    conduct,  .must 
be    founded    on    the    Christian    religion^ 
taken  in  its   whole  compass ;  not  confined 
to  the -exercises   of  devotion,  nor  to  ^le^ 
mere  morality  of  social  behaviour  j  but  ex- 
tanding  to  the  wiiole  direction  of  our  con^i 
duct  towards  God  and  towards  man.     The 
foundation  is  to  be  laid  in  faith  in  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  through  whose 
merits  only  we  can  look  for  final  accepts 
ance  with    God.      We    must  evince  ;tb&: 
sincerity  of  our  fidth  by  good  works  ;  thatv 
is,  by  a^fidthfiil  discharge  of  all  the  dutiiw 
incumbent  upon  v»  in  our  several  statkNMi 
of  lifer  emtinually  looking  up  to  Divine 
gcace^for  assistance  in  the  part  assigned 
ua  to.^act ;  and  trusting  to  that  recompenee 
ofour.presenti labours,  which  is  promised 
to  the  virtuous  in  a  fiiture  and  better  world. 

-  —  Sup- 
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—~  Imposing,  that  having  laid  the  found*  sermqw 
.^ticm  in  sudi  principles,  we  set  forth  to  act- 
^  worthy  and  virtuous  part ;  resolved  that^* 

^whatever  may  befal  us,  till  we  die  we  Tsnll. 

'Mit  remoife  4mr  integrity  Jrom  w;  that  €ut. 

Jieart*  shaU  not  reproach  w  $o  long  as  we 

dive.*     I  proceed  to  advise, 

11.  That  we  begin  with  reforming  what- 
ever has  been  wrong  in   our  former  be- 
iiaviour.     This  counsel  is    the  more    im* 
pcMtant,  because  too  many,  in  their  endear-, 
v^oum    towards    reformation,    b^in    witk 
attempting  some  of  the  hi^est  virtues,  or 
aspiring  to  the  most  sublime  performances 
ofwdevotion,  while  they  suffer  their  former 
accustomed  evil  habits  to  remain  justasi 
thcffv  were.     This,  I  apprehend,  is  begin- 
nk^  at  the  wrong  end.     We  must  first, 
as  the  Prophet  has  exhorted,  put  away  the 
eM tf  our  doingn  from  before  GodCs  eyes;  we 
most  cease  to  do  evilj  before  we  learn  to  do 
mflLf     All   attempts    at    rfefomM^n    of 
monncars  are  vain,  where  this  is  not  studied* 
Let  us  remember,  that  as  long  as  the  weeds 
and  taras   are   allowed  to   remain   in  the 

•  Job,  xxvii.  5,  6.  \  Isaiah,  L  1$. 

.  ground. 
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sKBma  gfonnd^  ikjd  aoH  i«  ntiated  by  their  ii«0U^ 
sfireadiiig  deep  «nd  wide;  and  qq  good 
graitt  wiU  kspre  room,  to  t^prmg  vi/fLyfrr^ 
Ererj  man  who  msped;a  hk  awn  cbMMter^ 
tOBy  learn  that  tWe  are.  cortaiik.  £uimf^ 
to  whichy  from  confititirtkm^  cin^iuiarstaKicea^ 
or  long  habit,  he  is  prone;  termed  m 
Scripture  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  us. 
To  discover  the^re^  must  be  hia  firafc.  csiie ;.  and 
hta  first  putpose^  if  he  in  troth  wishes  to  t>9- 
eome  a  good  man,  mw^  be  gradoaiQy  to  elwd^ 
and  &!iall J  to  ei^twpata  them^  o£  whatofer 
imture  they  are ;  whetiber,  perhapir^  habits;  of 
int^siperanee,  uniawlul  indulgencefir  o£  pkA^ 
«are»  indirect  medliodd  of  aoquiring-  gakbi 
Of  propensions  to  maUcey^  resentments  or 
envy.  To  overcome  those  evils  whea  lAis^ 
have  become  inveterate,  to  pluck  up  those 
thorns  by  the  roots^  is  perhaps  thfi  moib 
difficult  part  of  reformation,  and  tkei!«fos* 
what  we  are  generally  the  most  backwstfd 
to  imdertake.  At  die  same  time  it  is.;£»m 
tain,  that  as  long  as,  by  this  tender  vafyiiF^ 
genee  to &voiirite  vices,  m^i  remaiiifisi.a 
^vided  state  between  good  lesolutioas  and 
evil  habits,  they  aare  so  £ur  from  behavii^ 
wisely  in  a  perfect  way^   that    they    can 

scarcely 


xasteAj  be  aceaiiiited  to  have  aoitared  oja  sermon 
ik9k  perfect  wa/jf ;  irresolution  will  be  q^read 
o¥w  tbeir  conduct  j  and  incoherence  wUl 
mdkiheir  ehacacter.  —  In  <»der  to  &cilitate 
ao  neoessacy  a  step  in  the  progress  towards 

virtue^  let  me  advise  you^ 

*  ■      ■  ... 

IH.  To  shut  iip9  as  much  as  possible^ 
tbe  avenues  whidi  lead  to  the  return  of 
former  levil  haiiits.  Here  is  required  that 
e;nraise  of  vigilance^  self-distrust,  and  self- 
deaiidj  which  is  so  often  recommended  to  us 
in  JBddptnre.  There  is  always  some  one 
Side  on  whidi  each  of  us  is  more  vuln^able 
than  on  another.  There  are  pktces,*  there 
ate  times,  there  are  circumstance^  wjuch 
eveiy  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  himself 
at  all,  miuit  know  will  prove  the  occasions 
df^^alling  forth  his  latent  frailties,  and 
iNrmging  him  into  some  fatal  snare  Th^i 
Wii^sk  that  caution  of  the  Apostle  to 
Bdond  in  his  eare ;  Let  him  that  tkinJc^ 
Ae  aandithy  take  heed  lest  he  fall  *  Let 
Ilim  not  only  waik  drcufmpectfy^  butsather 
^idfeftgether  fly  the  dangerous,  gronnd;  Aware 
"^thft  viper  ivhtdb  lurks  under  the  grass, 

-  -*     '  *  iCiwiirth.  X.  W.  , 

ready 
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SERMON  ready  to  sting.    But  pr^sumpUon  to  flattap 
ouraekes,  afid  to  think  that  we  am' abler 
16  withstand  every  danger^  iff  a  weakn^ras 
inherent  in  wAiu      It  is  on  a  raoduatte 
and  humbld   estiination    of  oitr   abMitiea 
that    wisdom     directs    us    to    femr   onf 
conduct.     As  in  civil  and  political  Ufe^  he 
who  bdieves  himself  equal  to  every .  task, 
and'  oh  fdl  occasions  comes  forward  .with 
rash  ondad^,  is  likely  to  meet  with  mairf: 
a  humiliation  and  repulse;  so,  in  monl 
bdhavioiir,  he  who,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  hid  viituotis^  resolutions,  exposea  himsetf 
ineoHsid^erately  to  every  occasion  of  tempter 
tion,  ii^  sure  of  being  often  betrayed  into  eviL 
All  the  various  and  dangerous  avenues  to 
Vice^  with  which^  in  great  cities  especially, 
tnodern  life  abounds,  it  cannot  be  ^cpected 
(bat  I  am  here  to  point  out     Wealth,  litK-- 
lifi^,  and  idleness,  are  the  great  nourisherg  eT 
every  frailty ;  the  great  fomaiters  of  eveiy  _ 
badiiK^linationandpassion*  Tothechtldnai 
of  Idleness,  the  haunts  of  Dissipation  open 
many  a  wide  and  inviting  gate  by  ni^t 
and  by  ^y.^  When  within  those  gates  they 
carelessly  aiter^  sun'oundedwitJb^  loose,  com- 
panions,  how  (^x»  does  it  happen,  that 

fiom: 
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from  the  halls  of  pleasure  and  housei^  of  i^srmcki 

DC 

^amii^^y  they  come  forth,  as  from  caverns  ^ 
of ^dtistruction,  ovendxelmed  with  losses  and 
mismes,  and  pining  with  bitter  remorse  ?r-^ 
Mndi  does  it  concern  evei^  one  who  seeks 
ij^vmlkm»ely  in  a  perfect  way  ^  to  be  parti-* 
4»ilarly  guarded  in  the  choice  of  his  asso- 
dotes  and  companions*     How  oft^i  among 
4ie/gay  and  the  giddy  will  he  meet  with 
Unse  who  smile  and  betray !  He  uidy  who 
mmBceth  with  wise  menj  shall  be  wise;  while 
iheeompanion  of  finds  shailbe  destroyed.^  Ob« 
jieire  the  attention  which,  in  the  verses  im- 
mediately following  the  text.  King  David 
declares  himself  to  have  given  to  this  rule 
>o£  conduct ;  /  wiU  set  no  widced  thing  before 
mine  eyes ;  I  will  not  hum  a-wicked  ^person. 
\Mine  eyes  shall  be  on  the  faithful  of  the  land. 
^Hethat  worketh  deceit^  shall  not  dweU  within 
my  house.     He  that  telleth  lies  shM  not  tasry 
-ffi  my  presence.     Such  was  the  wisdom  that 
iaasisted  him  to  continue  in  a  perfect  way,  *^ 
This  wisdom  requires  farther, 

IV.  That  consistency  and  unifixrmity  be 
preserved  in  chiffacter ;  that  not  by  pieces 


SBEM9N  aad  conwrs  fim\f:me  Btaiiy  gMioiiiMi^  i»rt 
that  ire  ■  foany  t>i)ie  line  <if  n^palar  urirtoe 
du^Egh'Qur  (dbfide  o  Witimntl^ 

neifeor  hoidoGNQ.  auooeufidly  id  a  parfecE-iRi^L 
Aimost  att .  mesi^  leveiitheJboaeaiid'fHseflo- 
gitey  ky  dbiiatosQiajecme^irtaeor  a^^ 
and  vBhm  l^lsema^ves  cm  some  ^ood  mmd 
disposkicai,  idiicii  theyboaat  of^ioiMmmgL 
It  is  in  Yskky  tiatefe&NEtti .  that  .we  isert  «ur 
daaracter  oiLOnexn*  a.^etw  esfeimttbleii^plai^ 
4jfi[S,  'vduoh  ^W£  kaagme  ^nrselye^to  ya«Bt> 
iaaih^/dB^ee,  iwfaik  dn  »Qthfir  fidiite'iaif 
^irtae  iwiare  jvdbxesft  ani^daB&cieiit  iSkne 
: virtue  must  dfiuDm  one  cMopkto  :and  (eiiAaa 
iSjDttem*  .  jyyi  itB  |)acks  are  cDnnedtad^  ^6ty 
ivilsk  onma)^  ijuatioe,    boH^ 

.malneDe  ivdth^'tampeiaiiee  mid  ibstitude^  .  Sf 

HgocieaEdfl5girtfttBdi;  tlBadwme^arts..o£ehaii|H»* 
Inatjcfirott^oDiliiatitt)  flaciLoth36rj^:iior£b9iii  kih 

imto  all  Go<i'&€Dfmifliiu&»fiA^ 

speaks,  that  we  have  reason  not  to  be  ashamed. 

r4eii^0omtmt^  mjelms^s  ^at  liand,  that  4im 
transgression  is  nsmflll^  ^d  can  easily  be 

^  repaired 
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xitpaireiltiv  ft  fittoro  ocoasioii^  and  small  antMON 
siiii)  we  ^uw^oey  mxy  be  oompensated  by 
grtst  and  'cfetii^gunbed  Ttrtnaes.  But  no 
as&rction  u  moie  dangeroiift,  ^tfaan  this  dis- 
tMfdtitei'  tidiich  men  aro  so  ready  to  make 
bolMaeii  igroKt  and  anall  si&s.  Notfaang  is 
motO'diSictttb,  *hantodn»irtfae:line>of  Aiit 
dirikiwt^oii  witdi  any  iwanuoitable  procision. 
W^ennr^  InelfittatMii  <^v^  a  i[ltr(^  bias  to 
«tff  iiMkilgefiisJB,  -we  may  be  assated  that  we 
•flladlt>be;  always  -niisled  in  measuring  ^e 
(puBttf^  of  guilt  'No  sin  is  to  be  ac- 
ooonted-  saiaU,  bywlikk  die  dictate  of  4Mni- 
tiiumtteisooiinteniofeed,  anditsautbontyis 
imulBtmi  ttoA  ds^paked.  It  may  soon  ^w 
<Nm8e^ftte«b0i'afi^it,  wbidintiill afitet >oar 
tuitfAe  ttonduct  >fkippoutrg  the  natter  ttf 
tiieieitoiimgKessieiiB  torbe  evearoo  mik&>iin  ^its 
omkntaitw^,  yet  die  -iiK»al  ^ataoteis  of 
ikmcL  baiRHbe  ^itaiiked  i«tid  ^bfamtedt^iiieir 
^KKfOint  «GCtimulatfons ;  jost'os  many  smaH 
mkcaOh  wben  allowed  to  form  and  'i^eead, 
wffi  }gniw  bydegrees into: a  great  ^Haas^ 
»•♦**■  t.  ^  die  nme  time,  when  i  dius  addse 
3n»  a/to  study  ^etitU^  and  «ons»tetfk  virtue, 
•ttd'to  gtumltiiDridily  ^gs^st  smailtraRsgxe»- 
sions,  let  me  wain  you, 

v.  Against 
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VssBMcm       V.  Aqaikst    unnecessary   austerity,    as 
forming  any  part  of  religions  wisdom;    This 
is   the  meaning  of  the   prec^t  of  Solo- 
mon, Be  not  righteous  overmudiy  neither 
make  thy^lf  auer^mse ;  why  shauldest  thcu 
destroy  thyself?''^  Too  strict  and  scrupulous, 
indeed,  we  cannot  be  in  our  adherence  to 
what  is  matter  of  clear  duty.    Every  dUo- 
tate  of  conscience  is  to  be  held  sacred,  and 
to  be  obeyed  without  r^erve.    But  wis- 
dom requires  that  we  study  to  have  ooih 
jicience  properly  enlightened  with  respect  to 
what  really  belongs  to  duty,  or  infers  .sin» 
We  must  distinguish  with  care  the  everlasjb^ 
ing  commandments  of  Grod,  from  the  super* 
irtitious  fancies  and  dictates  of  men^     We 
must  never  overload  conscience  witl^  what 
is  frivolous  and  unnecessary,  nor  exhaust  on 
trifles,  that  zeal  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.    In  all 
ages,  it  has  been  the  great  characteristic  of 
&lse  pretenders  to  piety  and  religion,  to 
lEUTogate  to  themselves  uncommon  sanctity^ 
by  affected  strictness  and  severity  of  man- 
ners ;  paying  tithes,  like  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,    while 

*  Eccles,  vii.  16. 

they 
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they  overlook  ri^teousness^  judgment,  and  ffiMKHi 
mercy^'  Hiat  religion  which  is  connected  \ 
with  true  wisdom,  feads  to  a  very  different 
spirit  It  will  teach  us  to  be  neither  rigid  in 
trifle,  nor  relas:ed  in  essentials;  not  to 
t&m  at  impracticable  heights,  nor  to  £dl 
below  the  standard  of  attainable  duty  j 
ttever  to  make  ostentation  of  our  righteous 
tiessx  iior  to  set  outselves  tip  as  patterns  and 
standards  to  others,  but  to  be  gentle  and 
itnassuming ;  without  harshness  in  our  man- 
tiert,  or  severity  in  bur  censures,  when  others 
d^mrt  in  some  particulars  from  our  mode 
oi  thinking  on  religious  subjects. 
^  At  the  same  time,  we  are^o  rertiember 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  austerity,  it  by  no 
nteans  follows  that  we  should  run  into  ah 
uhliinited  compliance  with  the  manners  of 
ethers  around  us.  This  is  a  danger  to 
'Which  they  are  often  exposed,  whose  tem- 
ipers  ate  mild,  and  whose  manners  are  cori-- 
descending.  In  that  mixed  and  various  in- 
tercourse, which  the  present  state  of  sck^iety 
fcttes  upon  us,  few  things,  indeed;  are 
more  difficult,  than  to  ascertain  the  precise 
di^ee  of  compliance  with  the  wdrld  which 
virtue  allows.  To  preserve  a  just  medium 
VOL.V.  o  between 
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s^MON  between  a  formal  austerity  on  the  one  hand^^^ 
and  that  weak  and  tame  facility  on  the 
other,  which  betrays  men  into  many  vices, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  arduous 
exercises  of  religious,  wisdom.  .  A  manly 
steadiness  of  conduct,  is  the  object. which 
we  are  always  to  keep  in  view ;  studying.to 
unite  gentleness  of  manners  .with  firmness 
of  principle,  affable  behaviour  with  untaintedi: 
integrity.  / 

VL  In  order  to  walk  wisely  in  a  perfect 
way,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  study  pror 
priety  in  our  actions  and  general  behaviour* 
There  are  few  precise  rules  of  conduct  that 
can  be  applied  alike  to  all  men.  .  In  some 
of  the  fundamental  virtues,  indeed,  no.cir- 
cuTnstances  can  admit  the  least  variation. 
There  are  no  situations,  for  instance^  in_ 
which  truth,  Justice,  and  humanity,  are  not 
required  equally  from  all.  But,  in  a.great 
number  of  the  duties  of  life,  the  manner  of"^ 
discharging  them  must  vary,  according  .to 
the  different  ages,  characters,  and  fortunes 
of  men.  To  suit  our  behaviour  to  eadi  piF^ 
these,  to  judge  of  the  conduct  which,, i^ 
most  decent  and  becoming  in  our  situatioiv 
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is  a  material  part  of  wisdom.  Without  this  seemchv 
attention  to  propriety,  virtue  will  lose  much  <— -y,— j 
of  its  grace  and  efficacy ;  nay,  good  dis- 
positions may  degenerate  into  mere  weak-: 
nesses.  and  follies.  The  behaviour,  for  in- 
stance, which  would  be  engaging  in  youth,  ^ 
is  unsuitable  to  advanced  years.  What  is  in- 
nocent gaiety  in  the  one,  becomes  culpable' 
levity  in  the  other ;  and  to  assume  in  youth 
that  authority  and  dignity  to  which  years 
only  give  any  title,  is  impertinent  affec- 
tation. In  like  manner,  to  the  different 
ranks  of  men  in  society,  there  belongs  a 
different  strain  of  manners.  Whatever  is 
either  above  or  below  that  line  of  life  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  us,  hurts  every 
impartial  observer,  and  suits  not  the  pro- 
priety of  virtue.  What  is  proper  dignity  lA 
one  station,  may,  in  another,  be  presump- 
tuous arrogance ;  and  while  suitable  de- 
pendence belongs  to  those  of  inferiour  rank, 
it  ought  not  to  sink  into  a  degrading  servi*-; 
lity.  With  a  change  in  the  situation  of  dUri 
fortunes,  our  duties  obviously  change.  What 
iras  commendable  frugality  in  one  con- 
dition, may  become  sordid  parsimony  a^ 
our  estate  n^s;  and  the  generosity  required 
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sssMON  of  the  afBuent,  turns  into  extravagance  and 
injustice  when  our  circumstances  are  im- 
paired.— In  all  those  attentions  to  propriety 
some  regard  will,  of  course,  be  had  to  the 
opinions  which  the  world  forms  of  us.  No 
man  has  a  title  to  despise  altogether  what 
the  world  thinks,  and  what  it  expects  from 
him.  But  this  regard  to  the  sentiments  of 
others,  must  never  go  so  far  as  to  encroach 
oil  what  a  man's  own  conscience  tells  him, 
it  is  his  duty  either  to  do,  or  to  forbear 
doing.  In  the  scale  by  which  we  measure 
the  propriety  of  our  conduct,  the  opinion  of 
the  world  must  never  be  the  preponderatmg 
weight  —  Let  me  recommend, 

VII.  The  observance  of  order  and  re- 
gularity in  the  whole  of  conduct  ♦  This 
miay,  at  first  appearance,  seem  an  artide 
of  inferiour  importance,  and  hardly  de- 
serving to  be- ranked  among  moral  dutiei^ 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  more  nearly 
Connected  with  virtue,  than  many  persons 
;  iiba^ne';  and  that  it  maintains  an  impor- 
tant place  in  that  wisdom  which  directs  a 
p&cSdct  way.  .  If  ever  you  mean  to  carry  a 
♦  Vide  on  this  sulgect,  VoL  IL  Sermon  I. 

"  consistent 
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consistent  line  of  virtue  throughout  your  seuion 
conduct,  jou  must  allot  to  every  transaction 
its  place  and  its  season.  Hurry  and  tumult, 
disorder  and  confusion,  are  both  the  cha- 
racteristics of  vice  and  the  parents  of  iU 
Let, your  time  be  regularly  distributed,  and 
all  your  affairs  be  arranged  with  propriety, 
in  method  and  train.  Thus,  and  thuH 
only,  can  you  be  masters  of  yourselves; 
yonr  time  and  your  life  will  be  your  own  ; 
and  what  is  serious  and  important,  will  not 
be  j&stled  out  of  its  place,  by  that  crowd  of 
inferior  cares,  which  are  fot  ever  pressing 
lHi:the  disorderly,  and  frustrating  the  plans 
which  they  had  formed  for  the  wise  and 
proper  regulation  of  life.  —  Consider,  tOio^ 
tliatr  if  order  be  not  studied,  there  can  be  nfo 
prudent  oeconomy  in  the  managenient  of 
yoiur  fortune  and  worldly  affairs ;  and  obco^ 
jmny,  be  assured,  is  a  great  guardiaibt  of  ^ 
tiib  private  and  domestic  virtuei^.  Whf;tt 
bcder  md  ceconomy  are  negle^t^,  fovt  at6 
itti  faaaiard  of  being  first  involv^  in  cfii^ 
tMSBes^  and  fhei^  kiV«F?gl^  intd  criibes; 
w^rietey  xst^tt  the  directioAdf  tegular  edit- 
tet,^  both  your  #Mrl%  Mf6ar  rtiUf^doif 

o  S  concerns 
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Brnps  concerns  will  be  more  in  the  course  of  pros* 
pering.  —  I  have  now  only  to  add,    - 

-,  VIIL  That  we  should  give  attrition 
to  all. the  auxiliary  means  which  religion 
offers  for  assisting  and  guiding  us  to  walk 
wisely  in  a  perfect  way.  These  open  a 
large  field  to  the  care  of  every  good  man- 
We  must  always  remember  that  virtue  ^ 
not  a  plant  which  will  spontaneously  grow 
up  and  flourish  in  the  human  heart  The 
soil  is  far  from  being  so  favourable  to  it; 
inany  shoots  of  an  adverse  nature  are  ever 
springing  up  and  much .  preparation  and 
culture  are  required  for  cherishing  the  good 
seed,  and  raising  it  to  full  maturity.— 
Among  ,the  means  for  this  purpose,  let  me 
first  mention  the  serious  reading  of  the  holy 
Scripture.  That  sacred  book,  as  the  stan* 
dard  of  our  belief  and  practice,  claims,  on 
every  account,  our  frequent  perusaL  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  br^htest  display  of 
our  Lord's  energetic  example,  joined  with 
his  simple,  affecting,  and  instructive  dis-' 
courses,  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  his 
inspired  followers ;  in  the  Old  Testament, 

♦  the 
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thoiirariety  of  matter,  the  ardent  gloin^.  of  sbbv^ 
devotion  in  some  parts,  and  the  mysteriom 
sublimity  of  others ;  all  conspire  to  affect 
the  mind  with  serious  and  solemn  emotions^i^ 
Passages  impressed  on   the  memory  from 
those  sacred  volumes,  have  often,  from  their 
recurrence,  had  a  happy  eflfect       In   our 
early  years,  most  of  us  were  accustomed  to 
look  with  respect  upon  those  venerable  re- 
cords ;  and  woe  be  to  them,  who,  looking 
back  upon  the  days  of  their  father's  house^ 
ean  trample  with  scorn  on  the  memory  of 
those  whose  pious  cares  were  employed  in 
jRnming  them  to  good  principles,  and  teach-* . 
ing  them  to  reverence  the  word  of  God! 
'^^. —  Let  me  next  recommend  a  serious  re- 
garii  to  all  the  established  means  of  religious 
instruction;    such   as,  attending  regularly 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  partaking  fre- 
quently of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  preserv- 
ing a*  sacred  reverence  for  the  Lord's  day*. 
Whenever  all  regard  to  the  Lord's  day  be- 
pomes  abolished;  when  on  it  we  are  allowed 
to  iffiingle  without  any '  distinction  in  our 
common  affairs,  and  even  in  our  ordinary 
diversions  and  amusements,  we  may  account 
this  a  certain  symptom  of  declining  virtue, 
0  4  and 
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SEiiiJON  and  of  appr<mclimg  general  iinmorality; 
wyi— *•  We  have  beheld  in^  a.  nei^bouring  Idng-^ 
dom,  how  fatally  it  proyed  the  forerunner  of 
an  entire  dissolution  both  of  moral  and  civil 
order  in  society.  Whatever  disregard  cer^ 
tarn  modern  refiners  of  morality  may. at. 
tempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted  means 
of  public;  religion,  assuredly  they  must,  in 
their  lowest  view,  be  considered  as  the 
outguard^  and  fences  of  virtuous  conduct  j 
and  even  in  this  view  must  deserve  the 
^s^eem  and  respect  of  all  good  men.  We 
know  and  are  often  enough  told,  that,  the 
form  of  godliness  may  subsist  without  the 
power  of  it  But  depend  upon  it,  wherever 
the  form  of  gpcUiness  is  entirely  gone,  the 
ruin  of  its  power  is  not  far  off.  Whoever 
has  studied  the  human  mind,  may  soon  be 
satisfied  of  this  truth. 

Besides  attention  to  the  public  means  o£ 
religious  improvement,  much  will  depend 
Gn  our  own  private  exercises  of  devotion 
and  serious  thought.  Prayer,  in  particulaf^ 
opa:ates..to  our  high  advantage,  both  by  the 
immediate  assistance  which  we  may  hope  it 
will  procure  from  Him  who  is  the  author 
and  inspirer  of  virtue,  and  by  its  native  in- 
fluence 
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SuMiee  in  softening,  purifying,  and  exalting^  seemon 
the  heaffc  In  vain  would  he  attempt  to  \ — y>--# 
})6hi^6  himself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way^  who 
looks  not  frequently  up  to  Grod  for  grace 
kriA  aid  j  and  who  would  presumptuously 
attempt  to  separate  moral  virtue  from  devo- 
tion, its  natural  and  original  ally.  Besides 
the  exercises  of  religious  worship,  both  pub-^ 
lie  and  private,  seasonable  returns  of  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  of  calm  recollection 
and  serious  thought,  are  most  important 
auxiliaries  to  virtue.  He  who  is  without 
intermission  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  society 
and  worldly  occupation,  becomes  incapable 
of  exercising  that  discipline  over  himself, 
and  giving  that  attention  to  his  temper  and 
character  which  virtue  requires.  Commune 
mih  yofwr  own  hearts  on  your  hed^  and  be  still. 
Offer  the  sacrijices  of  righteousness,  and  put 
yimr  trust  in  the  Lord.  * 

By  the  observance  of  such  rules  and 
aiaxims  as  have  been  now  pointed  out,  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  through  divine  grace,  we 
nnay  he  enabled  to  behave  ourselves  wisely  in 
x  peffect  way,  until,  in  the  end,  we  receive 

*  Fsafan  iv.  4-,  5. 

the 
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ttSRMON  the  reward  of  such  behaviour.     The  wis- 
dom here  spoken  of,  as  conjomed  with  vir — 
tue,  is  that  wisdom  from  above^  which  is  ap — 
pointed  by  God  to  enlighten  and  guide  th^ 
cowcse  of  integrity.  It  opens  to  us  that  patJm^ 
of  the  just  J  which  is  now  as  the  shining  light^^ 
and  which  will  shine  More  and  more  until  the^ 
perfect  day. 


-  ) 
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SERMON  X. 


pn  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a 
Future  State. 


2  Corinthians,  v.  1. 

For  we  knowy  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolvedy  we  have  a 
building  of  God^  an  house  not  made  wkfi 
hands^  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

nPHIS  passage  presents  to  us  in  one  view  sermon 
^  the  nature  of  our  present  earthly  state,  • 
audi  the  fiiture  object  of  the  Christian's  hope. 
Th^  style  is  figurative ;  but  the  figures  em- 
pk^ired  are  both  obvious  and  expressive. 
Hie  body  is  represented  as  a  house  in-^ 
halttted  by  the  ^^soul,  or  the  thinking  part 
of  inan;  But  it  is  an  earthly  home^  ataber- 
node  erected  Qviy  for  passing  accommo- 
dation, 
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sEMfON  dation,  and  to  be  dissolved;  to  which  is  to 
succeed  the  future  dwelling  of  the  just  in 
a  building  of  God^  an  home  not  made  with 
hands^  eternal  in  the  heavens^  Here  then 
are  three  great  objects  presented  to  our 
consideration.  First,  the  nature  qf  oijr 
present  condition/  Secondly,  that  succeed- 
ing  state  which  is  the  object  of  good  maa's 
hope.  Thirdly,  the  certain  foundation  of 
their  Jtope;  w?e  Arnorr,  that  if  our  earlMy 
house  be  dissolved^  we  have  a  building  of 
God.  "     ^ 

I.  The  text  gives  a  full  description  qfjovr 
present  embodied  state  ;  as  an  ea$thly  bomcj 
an  earthly  house  of  this  iabernackj  aad  a 
tabernacle  which  is  to  be  dissolved.       , 

'  We  dwell  in  an  earthly  house.  Within 
this  cottage  of  earth  is  lodged  that  s^i|||;i]«l^ 
immortal  substance  into  which  Godbr^athed 
the  breath  of  life.  So  we  are  6ls§w}]iju»8 
said  in  Scriptufre,  to  h»ve  OMrfoimdatiimyj^ 
the  dusty  and  to  dwell  in  housesf^ofx^^f^ 
During  its  continiMKe  inr  tJMs  la^iinfi^Hl^ 
iibode^  the  soul:  ihay  be '  justly  oo]M$djeEQ4r.|i^ 
confined  and  ^pdsoned  It  id  reaj^ifKBdd^ 
fitmi  the  fuH  exertion  e£'  ltd  power^/lpiy^ 

manjT 


y       imd  a  future  S^aie.^  90^ 

iM^y  obstructions.  It  can  perceire  and  act  sermon 
oiily'  by  very  imperfect  organs.  It  looks 
abroad  as  through  the  windows  of  the 
senses ;  and  beholds  truth  as  through  a  glass 
darkly.  It  is  beset  with  a  numerous  train 
of  temptations  to  evil,  which  arise  from 
bodily  appetites.  It  is  obliged  to  sympar 
thize  with  the  body  in  its  wants ;  and  is 
depressed  with  infirmities  not  its  own.  For 
it  suffers  from  the  frailty  of  those  materials 
<Sf  whidi  its  earthly  house  is  compacted.  It 
languiishes  and  droops  along  with  the  body  j 
.  is  wounded  by  its  pains;  and  the  slightest 
discomposure  oiP  bodily  organs  is  sufiicient 
to  derange  some  of  the  highest  operations 
of  the  soul. 

'   AU  these  circumstances  bear  the  marksi 

of  ^'fallen  and  degraded  state  of  human 

niature.    The  mansion  in  which  the  soul  is 

inidged  corresponds  so  little  with  the  powers 

and  capacities  of  a  rational  immortal  spirit) 

^as  giveB  us  reason  to  think  that  the  soufis  of 

:^ood  men  were  not   designed  to  remain 

^ilways  thus  confined     Such  a  state  was 

ealculiited  for  answering  the  ends  proposed 

Iky  chir  condition  of  trial  and  probation  in 

ibis  life^  but  was^  not  intended  to  be  last* 

ing 
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SERMON  ing  raid  final.  AQCordingly^  the  Apostle,  in 
his  description,  calls  it  the  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle ;  alluding  to  a  wayfaring  or- 
sojourning  state,  where  tabernacles  or  tents 
are  occasionally  erected  for  the  accommo-^ 
dation  of  passengers.  The  same  metaphcu: 
is  here  made  use  of,  which  is  employed  in 
several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  where 
we  are  said  to  be  strangers  and  sojourners 
on  earth  before  God,  as  were  all  ovr  fathers. 
This  earth  may  be  compared  to  a  wide 
field  spread  with  tents,  where  troops  of  pil- 
grims appear  in  succession  and  pass  away; 
They  enter  for  a  little  into  the  tents  pre- 
pared for  them ;  and  remain  there  to  un-- 
dergo  their  appointed  probation.  When 
that  is  finished,  their  tents  are  taken  down, 
and  they  retire  to  make  way  for  others 
who  come  forward  in  their  allotted  order^ 
Thus  one  generation  passeth  away,  and  an- 
other generation  cometh ;  and  the  earthly  house 
U  to  all  no  other  than  the  home  of  their 
pilgrimage.* 

The  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle,  thi? 
Apostle,  proceeding  in  his  description,  tells 
us,  is  to  be  dissolved.     Close  as  the  unions 

*  Psalm  cxix.  54. 

*^  between 


;         and  a  future  State.  J5KW 

iM^tween  the  soul  and  body  now  appears  sebmon 
to  be^  it  is  no  more  than  a  temporary 
union.  It  subsists  only  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  tabernacle  of  dust,  which,  by 
its  nature,  is  tending  towards  ruin.  The 
dust  must  soon  return  to  the  dust^  and  the 

spirit  to  God  "who  gave  it. The  disso* 

lution  of  the  earthly  home  of  this  tabernacle^ 
is  an  event  full  of  dismay  to  wicked  men« 
Beyond  that  period  they  see  nothing  but 
a.  dark  imknown,  which,   as  far  as  they 
can  discern,    is  peopled  with  objects  full 
of  terrour  j    even  to  the  just,  this  disso- 
lution is  a  serious  and  awful  event.     Pro- 
vidence has  wisely  appointed  that,  burdened 
aa  our  present  state  is  with  various  ills  and 
frailties,  we  should,  however,  be  naturally 
attached  to  it      Its  final  close  is  always  at- 
tended  with  several  melancholy  ideas.  — 
T||ipu.who   now  flourishest  most  in  health 
and  strength,  must  then  have  thy  head  laid 
Xaw.i  n  From  thy  closing  eyes  the  light  of  the 
sun.  shall  disappear  for  ever.     That  light 
^h;e|ll  continue  to  shine,  the  seasons  to  re- 
"turn,  and  the  earth  to  flourish  j  but  to  thee 
:inamore,  separated  from  the  dwellings  of 
xnen,  and  cut  off  from  all  thou  wert  accus- 
tomed 
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ISERMON  tomed  to  love^   as  though  th6u  hadst  liet^r 
been.  - —  Such  is  the  fate  of  man  considered 
merely  as  mortal ;  as  dwelling  in  an  earthly 
house  which  is  about  to  be  dissolved.     Tlie 
ioonsolatory  corrective  of  those .  hurabling 
ideas,  the  ray  that  is  to  dissipate  this  gloom; 
we  behold  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  text ; 
that  when  this  earthly  house  is  dissolved^^ 
there  is  prepared  for  the  righteous  a  buU^ng'^ 
cf  God^  an  house  not  made  with  hands.    Btit==: 
before  proceeding  to  this  part  o£  the  «ub*-« 
jeet,  let  us  pause  for  a  little,  and  make  soime^s 
reflections  on  what  has  been  already  savdL 

Let  the  distinction  between  the  soulandL 
the  body,  which   is   so  clearly  marked  ilt 
the  text,  be  deeply  imprinted  on  our  mindSi.^ 
Few  things   in  religion  or  morals  are  en- 
titled to.  make  a  stronger  impressiofi  than. 
this  distinction ;  and  yet,  with  the  btdko^ 
men  the  impression   it  makes  appearo  tcp 
he  slight     They  seem  to  think  and  act  i» 
if  they  consisted  of  no  more  than  mers 
flesh  and  blood,  and  had  no  other  concetn^ 
than  what  respect  their  embodied  state;  '  10' 
their  health  be  firm,  if  their  senses  be  gn — 
tified,  and  their  appetites  indulged,  aH  i^ 

welH- 


weU  With  them.     Is  not  (^is  tD  forget  th«t  9BBm< 
the  body  is  no  more  than  an  earthly  hdtae'^ 
or.  tabernacle  of  the  soul?  The  soul,  tHiSO^ 
thinking  part  which  they  feel  within,  theioiv- 
and  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  con<^' 
found  with  their  flesh  or  their  bones^  ^Sk 
certainly  far  nobler  than  the  tenement  of' 
day  which,  it   inhabits...  The  soul  is  the 
principle  of  all  life^  and  knowledge,  and^ 
action.  -  The  body  is  no  more  than  its  in- 
atrument  or  organ  ;  and  os  much  nobler  as  is 
the  part  which  belongs  to  him  who  employs 
an    Instrument,    than    to  the   instrument 
which  is  employed,  so  much  is  the  soul  of 
^eater  dignity  than  the   body.     The  one 
is  only  a  frail  and  perishable  madiine ;  the 
,  other  survives  its  ruin,  and  lives  for  ever. 
-; During  the  time  that  the  union  con- 
tinues between    those  two  very   different 
p{|rts  of  our  frame,  I  by  no  means  say  that- 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  disregard  all 
thft..  relates  to  the  body.  It  is  not  possible, 
>]Lor  though  it  were  possible,  would  it  be 
-xequisite  or  fit,  for  a  man  to  act  as  if  he  were' 
pure  immaterial  spirit.     This  is  what  the 
4Condition  wd  laws^  of  our  nature  permit 
VOL*  v.  p  not. 


sEUiON.  not  — .  Bat  mutt  not  ih«  greatest  sensualist 
adittili  tliat  if  the  soul  be  the  chief  part  of 
QMHit  it  muat  have  interests  of  ka  own^ 
which  isquice  to  be  care^y  attended  to? 
Giiahe  imi^ethat  he  truly  consults  either 
hia  mterestor  his  pleasure^  if  he  employs 
the  thinking  part   of  hia  nature  only  to 
serye^  and  to  administ^  to  the  bodily  part  ?r 
Must  not  this  infers  not  merely  a  degra-^ 
datioUi  of  the  superior  part,  but  an  entire* 
perversion  of  that  whole  constitution  of - 
nature  which  our  Maker  hath  given  us?^^ 
Be  assured,  my.  brethren,  that  the  soul  hath  - 
a  health  and  a  sickness,  bath  pleasures  and-  ' 
pains  of  its  own,  quite  dbtinct  from  those 
of  the  body,  and  whiich  have  a   powerfid    - 
influence   on  the  happiness  or  misery  of^ 
ntan.     He  who  pays  no  attention  to  these, 
and  neglects  all   care  of  preserving  the — 
health  and  soundness  of  his   soul,    is  not 
only  preparing  final  misery  for  himself  when 
he  shall  enter   ipto  a  disembodied  estate, 
but  is  laying,   even  for  his  present  states--* 
the  foundation  of  many  ^  bitter  distross. 
By  folly  and  guilt  he  is  wounding  his  spiriU^ 
Its.  wounds  will  often  bleed  whesi  his  body 

appears 
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appears  sound,  and  will  give  rise  to  inward  sbrmon 
pangs^  which  no  animal  comforts  shall  be 
^e  to  assuage  or  heal. 

When  we  impress  our  minds  with  the 
sense  of  this  important  distinction  between 
the  foody  and  the  soul,  let  us  not  forget, 
that  closely  united  as  they  now  are  in  ouif 
iirame,  their  union  is  soon  to  terminate. 
The  earthly  home  of  this  tabernacle  is  to 
be  dissolved ;  but  the  soul  which  inhabits  it 
remains.  Let  us  therefore  dwell  in  our 
earthly  house  with  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  know  they  are  about  to  dislodge. 
The  endowments  and  improvements  of 
the  soul  are  the  only  possessions  on  which 
we  can  reckon  as  continuing  to  be  our 
own.  On  every  possession  which  belongs 
to  our  bodily  estate,  we  ought  to  view  this 
inscription  as  written  by  God  j  <«  This  is 
^  an  earthly  house  which  is  tottering  to  its 
*^  fall ;  This  is  a  tabernacle  which  is  about 

**  to  be  taken  down.'* Let  us  with  plear- 

sure  turn  our  thoughts  towards  those  higher 
prospects  that  are  set  before  us,  when 
tliis  change  shall  have  taken  place  in  the 
Human  condition;  whjich  naturally  brings 
us  to  the 

F  2 
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SERMON  lid  Head  of  discourse,  —  the  great  object 
of  the  hope  of  good  men  in  a  succeeding 
state.  The  earthly  hduse  is  contrasted  by 
the  Apostle  with  a  building  of  God;  an 
house  not  made  with  hands ;  and  the  taber- 
nacle which  is  to.  be  dissolved^  with  a  house 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

The  expressions  here  employed  to  signify 
what  is  promised  to  the  righteous,  a  build- 
ing of  God^  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
are  expressions  of  a  mysterious  import. 
They  suggest  to  us  things  which  we  cannot 
now  conceive,  far  less  describe,  Into  that 
house  which  is  above,  those  habitations 
of  eternity,  no  living  man  has  entered,  to 
explore  them,  and  to  report  to  us  tidings 
of  what  he  there  beheld.  A  sacred  veil 
conceals  the  mansions  of  glory.  But,  in 
general,  these  expressions  of  the  text  plainly 
import  that  the  spirits  of  good  men  shall, 
upon  death,  be  translated  from  an  im- 
perfect to  a  glorious  state.  Whether  we 
explain  the  building  of  God,  the  house  not 
made  with  hands,  to  signify  the  incor- 
ruptible bodies  which  the  just  shall  animate 
at. the  resurrection,  or  the  habitations  of 

celestial 
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celestial  glory  into  which  they  enter,  they  sermon 
are  terms  which  convey  ideas  of  high  mag- 
nificence and  felicity.  This  earth  on  whicli 
we  dwell,  is  no  more  than  an  exteriour  re- 
gion of  the  great  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  but 
an  entrance,  through  which,  after  suitable 
preparation,  we  pass  into  the  palace  of  an 
Almighty  Sovereign.  Admitted  thyere,  we 
tnay  hope  to  behold  far  greater  objects 
than  we  now  can  behold;  and  to  enjoy 
iii  perfection  those  pleasures  which  we 
here  view  from  afar,  and  pursue  in  vain. 
Such  defgrees  of  pleasure  are  allowed  us  at 
present  as  our  state  admits.  But  a  state  of 
trial  required  that  pains  should  be  inter- 
mixed with  our  pleasures,  and  that  infir- 
mity and  distress  should  often  be  felt  The 
remains  of  our  fall  appear  every  where  in 
our  condition.  The  ruins  of  human  na^- 
ture  present  themselves  on  all  hands.  But 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come^  that 
which  is  in  part  shall  he  done  away.  With 
the  fell  of  the  earthly  house,  all  its  rotten 
and  corruptible  materials  shall  disappear. 
It  is  sown  in  corruption^  says  the  Apostle, 
speaking  of  the  happy  change  made  upon 
good  men  at  the  resurrection,  it  is  raised 
p  3  in 
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SEBMOBT  m  incorruption ;  it  u  sown  in  duhanour^  it 
IS  raised  in  ghry ;  it  is  sown  in  weaknessy  it 
is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sawn  a  naturaly  it 
is  raised  a  spiritual  body  i-^for  this  corrup- 
tible shall  put  on  incorruption^  and  this  mar^ 

tal  put  on  immortality.''^ Into  that  hotue 

not  made  with  handSf  that  building  of  God^ 
w6  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
theite  will  be  no  room  for  .such  guests 
to  intrude  as  care  or  sorrow.  Nothing 
con  be  admitted  to  enter  there^  but  what 
contributes  to  the  felicity  of  those  whom 
the  Almighty  hath  allowed  to^  dwell  in 
^  presmice,  and  to  b^old  his  face  in 
rig^eousne0S4 

Besides  the  glory  and  perfection  of  this 
'fiilBire  state,  the  text  iiuggests  its  permap- 
jieney.  This  house  not  made  with  handsy 
•ma  house  eternal  in  the  heavens.  The  tar- 
bernacle  which  we  now  inhabit)  is  evcorj 
!moment  liable  io  &11 ;  above  is  the  fixed 
mansion,  the  sedt  oif  p^etual  rest.  Be^ 
'jwiddoul^  the  certain  prospect  of  deaths 
renders  every  thing  inconsiderable  which- 
we  here  possess^  Every  ^joyment  is  sad— 
'dened  when  we  think  of  its  end  approach-- 

•  I  Corinth,  xv.  4S— IS. 

ing- 
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ing^  We  becoixie  s^s^ble  thiM;  we  are  ssumon 
sJwiiys  building  on  sand,  rkW»  dft  a  fo<^  v-  -v~-i 
Fluctuation  «dd  change  chavacterise  all 
that  is  around  (is;  and  at  the  itaiament 
^en  our  attachnoiieiit  to  any  persons  6r 
objects  is  become  thfe  strongest,  they  are  • 
beginning  to  slide  away  from  our  hold^ 
But  in  the  mansions  above,  alteration  and 
decay  are  unknown.  Every  thing  there 
eMitinues  in  a  steady  course.  No  schemes 
aee  tiiere  begun  and  left  unfinished;  no 
pljaattng  connexions  just  formed,  and  thefi 
brokte  off.  The  treasures  possessed  tfaAin^ 
shall  never  be  diminished ;  the  friends  we 
acgoy  there  shall  never  die,  and  l^tve  m  to 
teourn*  In  those  celestial  regions^  shines 
the  sun  that  never  sets;  the  calm  r^^ 
which  is  never  disturbed  $  the  river  of  life 
flown  with  a  streatn,  which  is  alwi^aiin-^ 
raffled  in  its  course. 

Such  are  the  prospects,  imperfectly  at 
we  can  now  conceive  them,  which  are  lift 
forth  to  good  men  in  a  future  world.  Bfit 
ho#^  it  may  be  asked,  diall  we  be  Miikfittd 
that  such  prospect*  are  not  inelite  ifiiilndiffs 
m^  which  our  fkacy  flatters  m?  Updfi 
what  foundations  rests  this  m^ty  edS&ed 

p  4  of 
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SEWON  of  hope,  which  the  Apostle  here  rears  up 
for  the  consolation  pf  Christians,  and  of 
which  he  speaks  so  confidently  as  to  say, 
We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  thin 
tabernacle  were  ditsolved^  we  have  a  build* 
ing  of  God  ? —  To  inquire  into  this  was 
the 

-  Illd  proposed  Head  of  Discourse,  -  to 
which  we  now  proceed.  And  as  the  subject 
is  in  itself  so  important,  and  so  pleasing,  to 
ftU  good  men,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the 
different  kinds  of  evidence,  upon  which  our 
faith  of  a  happy  itaimortality  is  grounded. 

We  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the. dissolution  of  the  earthly  tabernacle  at 
death,  affords  no  ground  for  thinking  that 
the  iioul  at  the  same  time  perishes,  or  is  ex- 
tinguished* I  begin  with  this  observation, 
because  the  strongest  prejudices  against  tKe 
souVs  immortality,  arise  firom  what  is  some- 
times found  to  happen  at  that  period.  The 
soul  and  the  body  are  at  present  united  by 
the  closest  sympathy.  When  one  sufifers, 
the  other  is  affected.  Both  seem  •  to  grow 
uptogether  to  the  maturity  of  their  powers ; 
^nd  together .  both  seem  often  to  decay. 

Such 
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ch  a  shock  is  apparently  snffered  by  the  sERiioN 
iL  at  death,  as  at  first  view  might  lead 
to  suspect  that  it  was  sharing  the  same 
e  with  the  body.  Notwithstanding  this, 
uce^are  clear  proofs  that  the  body  and  the 
il»  though  at  present  closely  connected  by 
ine  appointment  with  one  another,  are, 
Mrever,  substances  of  different  and  dissi- 
lar  natures*  Matter,  of  which  the  body 
somposed,  is  a  substance,  altogether  dead 
1  passive,  and  cannot  be  put- in  motion 
;hout  some  external  impulse*  Whereas 
$  .soul  hath  within .  itself  a  principle  of 
ution,  activity,  and  life.  Between  the 
^g  of  matter,  and  the  action  of  thought, 
are  is  so  little  resemblance,  or  rather  so 
ich  opposition,  that  mankind  in  general 
7e  agreed  in  holding  the  soul  to  be  an 
material  substance ;  that  is,  a  substance 
r, nature  of  which, we  cannot  explain  or 
ine  farther  than  that  it  is  a  substance 
ite  distinct  from  matter.  This  being 
ce  admitted,  it  clearly  follows,  that  since 
raght  depends  not  on  matter,  from  the 
solution  of  the  material  part  we  have  no 
>und  to  infer  the  destruction  of  the  think- 
;.part  of  man.  As  long  as  by  the  ordi- 
nation 
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nMioTi  bf  the  Cr^tor  these  different  sub* 
ttMlces  remain  united,  tfaete  is  n6  \l3Diider 
tibat  the  one  should  sufier  £x>m  the  dii<mfanr 
dr  indisposition  of  the  other. 

It  is  so  £Kr  from  (following  dmt  tke  soul 
must  oease  to  act  on  the  dissolutioft  oftte 
body,  that  it  raems  rather  to  follow),  lliafril 
will  then  aet  in  a  move  pecfeet  manmf. 
In  its  present  habitation,  it  is  plainly  MtniMi 
and  c^QifiAed  in  its  cpecations.    When  it  u 
ht  loose  from  that  earthly  houses  it  it 
brought    forth   into    greater   liberty;     ^ 
^strate  this  by  an  instance  which  piay  be 
conceived  as  analogous:  let  us  suppose ^ a 
person  shut  up  in  an  apartment,  where  hii 
aaw  light  only  through  some  small  window4u 
If  tl^ese  windows  were  ibul  or  dimnaedy  he 
would  see  less :    if  they  were    altog^;hiegr 
darkened,  he  could  see  none  at  bAI.    But 
were  be  let  out  from  this  confinement  itttb 
the  opsaoi  air,  he  would  be  so  &r  from  b^ft^ 
dbprived  of  sight,  that  though  at  fiiat  CMwr^ 
powered  by  a  suddeii  glare,  he  vt^ould  aocm 
see  around  him  nmch  more  completfeijf 
than  before.    The  senses  are  as  ^  ttUi^ 
windows  or  apertures,  throng  vi^aich  lllii 
soul  at  present  exercises  its  powi^rs  of  (M^* 

7  ception. 
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cjaptioiK     If  the  flenses  me  disorderedi  the  sebmon 
powers  of  the  soul  wiU  be  obstructed.     Bui      ^' 
ciam  separated  from  ks  earthly  tenement, 
the  floul  will  then  exercise  its. powers  with- 
(Mitobstrac^n  }  will  act  with  greater  liber- 

ty.f  .and  in  a  wider  sphere. 1  admit  this 

afgument  only  goes  as  far  as  tp  show,  that 
although  the  body  perish,  there  remaina 
iNth  the  soul  a  capacity  for  separate  ex* 
ifltentae.  Whether  that  existence  shall  be 
aotually  continued  to  it  after  death,  must 
depend  on  the  will  of  Him  who  gi^ve 
it; life,  and  who  certainly  at  his  |4easur^ 
OB  take  that  life  away.  Jt  is  necessary, 
thnefore,  to  inquire  into  what  we  have  any 
to  believe,  may  be  the  intention^  of 
Oeator  concerning  a  future  life. 


I  AilouE  then,  in  the  next  place,  that  if 
tile  smd  were  to  perish  when  the  body  dies, 
the  atate  of  man  would  be  altogether  un* 
MUHdile  to  the  wisdom  and  perfection  ^f  die 
Aathot  of  bis  being.  Man  would  be  the 
01^^:  creature  that^ould  seem  to  have  been 
OMde  in  vain.  All  the  other  works  of  God 
JM»  eoatrived  to  answer  exactly  the  ptar- 
poate  for  whidi  tb^  were  made.    Thtfy 

are 
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SERMON  are  either  incapable  of  knowledge  at  all; 
or,  they  know  nothing  higher  than  the 
state  in  which  they  are  placed*  Their 
powers  are  perfectly  suited  and  adjusted  to 
their  condition.  But  it  is  not  so  with  man* 
He  has  every  appearance  of  being  framed 
for  something  higher  and  greater  than  what 
he  here  attains.  He  sees  the  narrow  bounds 
within  which  he  is  here  confined;  knows 
and  laments  all  the  imperfections .  of  \m 
present  state.  His  thirst  for  knowledge, 
his  desires  of  happiness,  air  stretch  beyond 
his  earthly  station;  He  searches  in  vamhr 
adequate  object^  to  gratify  him^  His  nature 
is  perpetually  tending  and  aspiring  towards 
the  enjoyment  of  some  more  complete  fe- 
licity than  this  world  can*  afford.  In  the 
midst  of  all  his  searches  and  aspirations^  he 
is  suddenly  cut  off.  He  is  but  of  yesterday, 
and  to-morrow  is  gone.  Often,  io;  :the 
entrance,  often  in  the  bloom  of  life^  when 
he  had  just  begun  to  act  his  part,  and  .to 
expand  his  powers,  darkness,  is. made  to 
cover  him.  —  Can  we  believe,  that  yihx^ 
this  period  is  come,  all  is  finally  over  yfij^ 
the  best  and  the  worthiest  of  man^nd  ? 
Endowed  with. so  noble  an  apparatus  of 
6  rational 
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rational  powers,  taught  to  form  high  viewB  sermon 
and  enlarged  desires,  were  they  brought 
forth  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  breathe 
this  gross  and  impure  air  for  a  short  space, 
and  then  to  be  cut  off  from  all  existence  ?  All 
his  other  works,   God  hath  made  in  weighty 
number  and  measure ;  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty artificer  every  where  appears.     But 
oa  man,  his  chief  work    here    below,   he 
WOidd,  upon   this    supposition,   appear  to 
have    bestowed   no    attention ;    and    after 
liftving  erected  a  stately  palace  in  this  uni- 
v^erse,  framed  with  so  much  magnificence, 
aiid  decorated  with  so  much  beauty,  to  have 
introduced  man,  in  the  guise  of  a  neglected 
Wanderer  to  become  its  inhabitant. 

L#et  us  farther  consider  the  confused  and 

promiscuous  distribution  of  good  and  evil 

in  this  life.     The  enjoyments  of  the  world, 

such  as  they  are,  are  far  from  being  always 

bestowed  on  the  virtuous  and  the  worthy. 

On  the   contrary,  the   bitterest  portion  is 

Afiten  their  lot.     In  the  midst  of  infirmities, 

difieases,  and  sorrows,  they  are  left  to  drag 

their   life,    while    ease   and   affluence  are 

allowed  to  the  ungodly.  —  I  must  ask,  if 

«uch  an  arrangement  of  things,  owing  to 

the 
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SERMON   tiie  ordination,  or  at  least,  to  the  permis- 
sion of  Providence,  be  consonant  to  any 
ideas  we  can  form  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  a  Supreme  Ruler,  on  the  supposition 
of  there  being  no  future  state? —  But  as 
soon  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
state  of  future  r^ribution  are  established, 
all  difficulties  vanish ;  the  mystery  is  unri^ 
veiled ;  supreme  wisdom,  justice,  and  good** 
ness  are  discovered  to  be  only  concealed 
for  a  little  while  behind  the  curtain.     If 
that  curtain  were  never  to  be  withdrawn 
and  immortality  never  to  appear,  the  ways 
of  God  would  be  utterly  inexplicable  to 
man.     We  would  be  obliged  to  conclude 
that  either  a  God  did  not  exist;  or,  though 
he  existed,  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  such 
perfections  as  we  now  ascribe  to  him,  if 
when  a  worthy  and  pious  man  had  spent 
his  whole  life  in  virtuous  deeds,  and  perhaps 
had  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  truth ;  he  should,  after  long  and  severe 
sufferings,  perish  finally,   unrewarded  and 
forgotten ;  no  attention  shown  to  him  by 
the  Almighty  ;  no  bmlding  of  God  erected 
for  him  ;  no  home  Vernal  prepared  in  the 
Heavens! 

These 
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These  reaBomngs  are  much  strengthened  seiimon 
by  the  belief  that  has  ever  prevailed  among 
sdl  mankindi  of  the  soul's  immortality.  It  is 
not  an  opinion  that  took  its  rise  from  the 
thin-spun  speculations  of  some  abstract  phi- 
losophers. Never  has  any  nation  been  dis- 
co¥ered  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  rude 
and  barbarous,  that  in  midst  of  their  wildest 
superstitions  there  was  not  cherished  among 
them  someexpectationsof  a  state  after  death, 
in  which  tlie  virtuous  were  to  enjoy  happi- 
ness. So  universal  a  consent  in  this  belief, 
afibrds  just  ground  to  ascribe  it  to  some 
innate  principle  implanted  by  Grod  in  the 
human  breast  Had  it  no  foundation  in 
truth,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Creator 
fcrund  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  his 
government,  t6  carry  on  a  principle  of 
universal  deception  among  his  rational  sub- 
jects. Many  of  the  strongest  passions  of 
our  nature  are  made  to  have  a  clear  re- 
ference to  a  ftiture  existence  of  the  sOul. 
The  love  of  fame,  the  ardent  concern  which 
so  often  prevails  about  futurity,  all  aUude  to 
somewhat  in  which  men  suppose  themselves 
to  be  personally  concCTned,  afler  death. 
The  consciences  both  of  the  good  and  the 

bad, 
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SERMON  bad,  bear  witness  to  a  world  that  is  to  come. 

X 

Seldom  do  men  leave  this  world  without 
some  fears  or  hopes  respecting  it ;  some 
secret  anticipations  and  presages  of  what  is 
hereafter  to  :befal  them. 

But  though  the  reasonings  which  have 
been  adduced  to  prove  the  immortality  <rf^ 
the  soul  and  a  future  state,  are  certainly  <^ 
great  weight,  yet  reasonings  still. they  are, 
and  no  more,  and  in  every  human  reason-; 
ing,  suspicions  may  arise  of  some  fallacy  or 
errour.  In  a  point  so  momentous  to  us^  as 
our  existence  after  death,  we  never  cjould, 
with  absolute  certainty  and.  full  sjKtisfaction, 
have  rested  on  any  evidq^ice  except  what 
was  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  Grod 
himself.  —  For  many  and  high  blessings  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Christian  revelation ; 
for  none  more  than  for  its  having  broiAght 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  The  reve- 
lations made  by  God  to  the  wwrld  in 
early  ages,  gave  the  first  openings  to  this 
great  article  of  faith  and  hope.  In /fu- 
ture periods,  the  light  dawned  more  and 
more;  but  it  was  not  until  the  sun  of 
righteousness  arose  by  the  appearance  of 
Christ  on  earth,   that  the  great  discovery 

was 
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was  completed     Then,  indeed,  were,  n^e  $pbmon 

known  the  dty  of  the  living  God^  the  ,nv9 

Jerusalem  above,  the  mamians  prepared.for 

the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.     Nor 

was  a  state  of  future  felicity  only  proclaimed 

by  Christ  and  his  apostles  to  good,  men, 

but  was  represented  as  purchased  for  them 

by  the  death  of  their  Redeemer.     /  give 

he  was  authorized  to  say,  unto  my  sheep 

eternal  life.   In  my  Father^  house  are  many 

ffumsions.     I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.* 

Accordingly,  he  lay  down  in  the  grave ; 

rose  as  the  frst  Jruits  of  them  that  slept ; 

and  ascending  into  Heaven,  entered  there 

Tvithin  the  veil,  as  the  forerunner,  of  his 

followers,   to   assure   them   of   all    being 

friendly  and  well-disposed  towards  them  in 

those  upper  regions.     All  therefore  who 

live  and  die  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of 

Jesus,  are  entitled  to  say  with  the  apostle, 

-aa^  know ;  not  only  we  hope  and  we  rea- 

jK>n,  but  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 

4this  tabernacle  were  dissolved^  we  have  a 

imUding  of  God^  an  house  not  mude  with 

Jumds^  eternal  in  the  Heavens. 

•  John,  X.  28.— xiv.  f. 

VOL.  V.  Q  The 


jMS  On  the  ImmortaUty  of  the  Soviy 

Th£  first  and  most  natural  improvemait 
of  all  that  has  been  said,  is  to  produce  in 
our  hearts  the  most  lasting  gratitude,  love, 
and  reverence,  towards  that  great  Benefactor 
of  mankind,  who  not  only  hath  made 
known  and  published  the  blessings  of  .a 
future  state  to  the  righteous,  but  bj  his 
great  undertaking  for  their  redemption 
hath  erected  in  their  behalf  the  hoitse  eternal 

in  the  heavens. The  next  improvement 

we  should  make,  is  to  conduct  our  own  life 
and  behaviour  as  becomes  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  this  happiness  and  this  hope. 
From  such  persons  assuredly  is  to  be  ex- 
pected a  pure,  correct,  and  dignified  beha- 
viour in  every  situation ;  not  a  contempt  of 
the  employments,  nor  a  renunciation  of  all 
the  comforts  of  their  present  life.  Opinions 
that  produce  such  effects  are  connected 
only  with  the  spirit  of  superstition  and  false 
religion.  But  to  them  it  belongs,  in  midst 
of  the  affairs,  enticements,  and  temptations 
of  the  world,  to  regulate  their  conduct 
as  becomes  the  heirs  of  a  divine  inheri- 
tance ;  never  debasing  themselves  among 
what  is  mean,  nor  defiling  themselves  with 

what 
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what  is  corrupt  in  the  present  state ;  but  sermon 
serving  God  with  that  fidelity,  and  beha- 
ving to  men  with  that  steady  magnanimity 
of  virtue,  that  generous  beneficence  and 
humanity,  which  suits  immortal  beings, 
who  are  aspiring  to  rise  iii  a  future  state  to 
the  perfection  of  their  nature,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  God. 
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SERMON  XL 

On  overcoming  Evil  with  Good 


Romans,  xii.  21. 

Be  nbt  overcome  of  evil;  hut  overcome  eml~ 
with  good. 

«ERMON  TN  this  world  we  all  know  that  we  must 
^''  ^  reckon  upon  a  mixture  of  goods  and 
evils.  Some  of  the  evils  are  owing  to  the 
appointment  of  Providence  in  this  state  of 
trial  J  many  of  them  are  the  fruits  of  our 
own  guilt  and  misconduct.  The  goods 
and  the  evils  of  our  state  are  so  blended^  as 
often  to  render  the  whole  of  human  life  a 
struggle  between  them.  We  have  to  cou- 
tend  both  with  the  evils  of  fortune,  and 
with  the  evils  of  our  own  depravity,  and 
it  is  only  he  who  can  in  some  measure 

overcome 
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overcome  both,  that  is  to  be  esteemed  the  sbrmon 

XI 

w{se,  the  virtuous,  and  the  happy   man. 
At  the  same  time,  amidst  the  evils  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  which  assault  us,  there  is  a 
principle  of  good,  derived  from  Heaven, 
by  which  we  may  hope  to  acquire  strength^ 
and  through  Divine  assistance  be  enabled  to 
overcome  the  evils  of  our  state.     This  is  the 
subject  of  the  exhortation  in  the  Text,  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil;  but  overcome  evil  with 
good.     Taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
as  respecting  the  different  kinds  of  evil, 
which  we  have  to  overcome,  the  exhort- 
ation may  be  understood  to  comprise  the 
three  following  particulars.     In  the  first 
place.  Be  not  overcome  by  the  injuries  you 
meet  with  in  the  world,  so  as  to  pursue 
revenge.     Secondly,  Be  not  overcome  by 
the  disasters  of  the  world,  so  as  to  sink  into 
dejspair.     Thirdly,  Be  not  overcome  by  the 
evil  examples  of  the  world,  so  as  to  follow 
them  into  sin.     But  in  all  those  cases,  over- 
came  evil  with  good.     Overcome   injuries, 
by  forgiveness.     Overcome  disasters,  by  for- 
titude.    Overcome  evil  examples,  by  firm- 
iiess  of  principle. 

Q  3  I.  Be^ 
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SEBMON      L  fis  not  overcome  by  the  injuries  ijou 
Ci-v-i^  meet  vrith  in  the  world,  so  as  to  pursue 
revenge.     It  appears  from  the  context,  ih^t 
this  was   the  pnmmy   <^ject   which   thfe 
Apostle  had  in  hisview  in  this  exhortation* 
He   refers  to  the  injuries  which  the  prir 
mitive  Christians  were  constantly  su^riipg 
from  their  persecutors.     Inst^d  of  helag 
BO  much  overcome  by  these  as  to  be  intent 
on  revenge,  his  exhortation  in  the  ver^e^ 
preceding  the   Text    is,    Dearly    befavedy 
avenge  not^urselvesy  but  rather  give  place 
unto  wrath ;  for  it  i$  written^  Vengeance  is 
minej  I  mU  repay ^  BoUh  the  Lord.     There- 
fore^  if  thine  enemy  hunger^feed  him ;  if  he 
thirsty  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.     Be  nftt 
overcome  of   evily    but  overcome    evil  with 
good.     But  it  is  not  in  times  only  of  per- 
secution and  general  distress,  that  this  ex- 
h(»tation  is  needful.     We  must  in  every 
state  of  society  reckon  upon  meeting  with 
unreasonable  men,  and  encountering  their 
bad  usage.     This  is  one  of  the  evils  injse- 
parabLe  from  our  present  state.     No  station 
is  so  high,  no  worth  so  distinguished,  no 

innocence 
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innqodDGe  so  inoffensives  as  to  secure  \kB  seemon 
entirely  against  it  Sometimes  the  violence 
of  enemies,  sometimes  the  ingratitude  of 
friends,  will  ruffle  our  spirits.  Where  we 
think  that  we  have  merited  praise,  we  will 
be  in  hazard  of  meeting  reproach.  Envy 
will  rise  unprovoked ;  and  calumny,  from 
its  secret  place,  will  dart  its  envenomed 
shafts  against  the  most  deserving.  Such  is 
the  consequence  of  the  present  depravity  of 
our  nature,  and  of  the  disordered  state  in 

which  human  affairs  lie. The  fondness 

of  self-love  is  always  apt  to  amuse  us  with 
top  flattering  prospects  of.  what  life  is  to 
produce  for  us,  beyond  what  it  produces 
for  others.  Hence  our  impatience  and 
irritation  upon  every  injury  we  suffer ;  as 
if  some  new  and  unheard-of  thing  had 
befallen  us ;  and  as  if  we  alone  were  pri- 
vileged to  pass  through  the  world,  un- 
touched by  any  wrong.  Whereas,  if  we 
were  disciplined  to  think  of  the  worlds  and 
of  the  tempers  of  those  around  us,  as  a  wise 
man  ought  to  think,  the  edge  of  this  im- 
patience would  be  taken  offi  When  we 
engage  in  any  undertaking,  we  ought  to 
say  to  ourselves,  that  in  the  course  of  it  we 

Q  4  will 
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SERMON  will  have  to  do,  more  or  less,  with  selfidb^ 
crafty,  unprincipled  tnen.  These  men  will 
naturally  act  as  their  evil  nature  prompts 
them.  They  are  the  thorns  and  brambles 
that  we  must  expect  to  encumber  and  to 
gall  us  in  many  of  the  paths  of  life^ 
We  must  not  hope  to  reap  grapes  of 
thom$9  nor  jigs  of  thistles.  Wild  dogs  will 
naturally  bark ;  ai;id  beasts  of  prey  nar 
turally  seek  to  devour. 

Now,  when  thus  situated,  how  are  we 
to  act  for  overcoming  the  evils  we  have 
already  endured,  or  are  in  hazard  of  still 
farther  enduring  from  others  ?  To  provide 
for  safety  and  defence,  is  unquestionably 
allowable  and  wise.  But  are  we  also  to  lay 
plans  for  future  revenge  ?  —  Were  this  the 
course  to  be  followed,  what  would  the 
consequence  be,  but  to  render  the  life  of 
man. a  state  of  constant  hostility,  where 
provocations  and  resentments,  injuries  and 
retaliations,  would  succeed  one  another 
without  end;  till  the  world  became  like 
a  den  of  wild  beasts,  perpetually  attack-, 
ihg  .  and  devouring  one  another  ?  No, 
says  the  Apostle,  overcome  evU  with  good. 
Disarm  and  overcome  your  enemies,   by 

forgivenesa 
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foigl^ness  and  generosity.  This  is  the  sermon 
priticiple  of  good,  which  you  are  to  oppose 
to  their  evil.  Teach  thenoi  thereby,  if  not 
to  We,  at  least  to^  honour  and  respect 
you.  While  you  take  proper  precau- 
tions for  present  safety,  provide  for  the 
future,  not  by  studied  plans  of  revenge, 
but  by  fortitude  of  mind,  by  prudent  be- 
haviour, and  superiour  virtue.  Herein  you 
show  no  unmanly  tameness  or  coward- 
ice. Religion  means  not  to  suppress  the 
proper  feelings  of  honour,  nor  the  sense 
which  every  man  ought  to  have  of  dig- 
nity of  character,  and  the  rights  which 
belong  to  him.  These  may  be  supported 
to  the  full,  without  a  mean  thirst  for  re- 
venge, and  a  fierce  desire  of  returning  evil 
for  evil. 

By  the  magnanimity  of  forgiveness,  you 
gain  an  important  victory  in  overcoming, 
not  perhaps  your  enemy,  but  your  own 
wishful  and  violent  passions.  Whereas 
he,  who  in  such  conjunctures  knows  no 
other  method  of  proceeding,  but  that  of 
gratifying  resentment,  is,  in  truth,  the  per- 
son who  is  overcome.  For  he  has  put  it 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy  to  overthrow 
-  his 
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SERMON  his  repose,  and  to  gall  and  embitter  i)is 
mind.  By  forgiving  and  despising  injuries^ 
you  assume  a  superiority  over  your  a^yw- 
sary,  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  feeL 
Whereas,  if  you  allow  his  provocations  to 
blow  you  t^  into  fierce  revenge,  you  have 
given  him  the  advantage.  You  confess 
yourself  hurt  and  sora  His  evil  has  ovw* 
come  your  good.  He  has  fixed  a  daft 
within  you^  which  in  vain  you  endeavour 
to  pull  out ;  and  by  the  attempts  you 
make,  you  only  exasperate  and  inflanie 
the  sore.  Seldom  is  there  any  punishment 
ndiich  revenge  can  inflict,  more  severe  than 
is  sufiered  by  him  who  inflicts  it.  The 
bitterness  of  spirit,  the  boilings  of  fierce 
passions,  joined  with  all  the  black  ideas 
which  the  cruel  plans  of  revenge  excite, 
produce  more  acute  sensations  of  torment, 
than  any  that  are  occasioned  by  bodily 

pain.- When  bad  men  have  behaved 

injuriously  toward  us,  let  us  leave  them 
to  themselves,  and  they  will  be  sufficiently 
pimished  by  their  own  vices.  Their  wick- 
edness is  no  reason  why  we  should  render 
ourselves  unhappy,  or  afford  them  the 
gratification  of  haying  It   in  their  power 

to 
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\  d€|>rive  us  of  peace.  —  I  shall  only  add  sebmon 
or^r  on  this  head,  that  a  passion  for 
3Y!eiige  has  been  always  held  to  be  the 
[UMracteristic  of  a  little  and  meaq  mind. 
feVer  was  any  man  distinguished  as  a  hero, 
r  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history  as  a 
feat  man,  to  whom  this  quality  of  gene- 
ous  forgiveness  of  evil  did  not  conspi- 
ttoiisly  belong.  We  know  how  eminently 
b  shone  in  the  character  of  Him  whom 
le  Justly  venerate  as  the  model  of  all 
Hsrfection ;  whose  dying  breath  was  em*- 
iloyed  in  apologizing  and  praying  for  those 
irho  were  shedding  his  blood. 

IL  Be  not  overcome  by  the  misfortunes 
)f  life,  so  as  to  sink  into  despair.  This  is 
ippther  view  of  that  evil  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  overcome  hygood ;  and  is  the 
i^nse  in  which  eoU  is  most  generally  un- 
iei^stood,  and  is  most  dreaded  by  men. 
44thQugh  by  inoffensive  ^nd  blameless  be^ 
t^kviour  we  should  escape,  in  a  great  degree^ 
(rom  the  injuries  of  bad  men ;  yet,  to  escape 
altogether  from  the  stroke  of  misfcKtune 
asid  distress,  is  what  none  of  us  can  expect. 
^  one  way  or  other^  in  our  person^  Qr 

fortime, 
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SERMON  fortune,  or  families  and  friends,  it  is  the 

XI. 

doom  of  all,  more  or  less,  to  suffer.  From 
what  causes  this  appointment  of  Providence 
arises,  and  to  what  purposes  it  is  rendered 
subservient,  it  belongs  not  to  our  subject 
at  present    to  inquire ;    the    &ct  is    too 

certain  and  obvious. The  principle  of 

good  which  we  must  oppose  to  those  evils 
of  our  lot,  and  by  means  of  which  we  may 
hope  to  overcome  them,  is  inward  forti- 
tude grounded  on  religion  and  trust  in 
€k)d;  forming  that  state  of  mind,  whidi, 
resting  on  itself,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  rises  superiour  to  the  trials  of 
the  world. 

When  the  sky  begins    to  lour  around 
thee ;   when  thy  gay  prospects  begin  to 
disappear,  thy  friends  to  fail,   or  thy  for- 
tune to   decline ;   or  when,   as  years  ad — — 
vance,   the  chief  comforts  on  which  thy  ^^ 
heart  was  set,  and  on  which  thou  hadst-^::^^ 
conceived  thy  happiness  to    depend^'' sie^s^ 
unexpectedly  cut  off;  say  not  then  Within  ^ri 
thyself,    "  The  evil   time  has  now  over- 
^^  taken  me ;  the  gates  of  hope  aie 
"  shut :  the  days  are  come  wherein  I  shalK^ 
*^  have  no  pleasure;  enjoyment  is  fled-     J 

^^  nothiU; 
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*^  nothing   remains  for  me  now,  but  to  ^bmon 
^f  close  my  days  in  melancholy,  to  despair, 
*^  and;  to  die."  —  This  is  to  be  overcome 
^  evil  indeed.     He  who  thus  allows  himself 
to  ^ink  under  the  misfortunes  of  life,  dis*- 
iiQnpurs  the  character  of  a  man,  still  more 
thf^  of  a.  Christian.     He  shows  that  what^ 
f  yer  plausible  appearances  he  may  at  for<- 
09^1  tipies  have  made  before  the  world,  at 
bp^m.he  not  only  wanted  strength  and 
firniness  of  mind,  but  was  deficient  also  in 
iieligious  faith  and  principle.     For  it    is 
Hupossible  that  he  who  allows  himself  to 
be  tw  entirely  overcome  by  the  evils  of  the 
world,  can  entertain  just  notions  of  Grod, 
^aad  of  his  government  of  the  world.     He 
hath  cast  aside  all  reliance  on  Providence, 
aiid:j39t  at  nought  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel, r  He  may  suppress  all  outward  expres- 
nipns  of  impious  discontent ;  he  may  even 
Kfiecti the,  language  of  resignation  ;  but  his 
heart  in  secret  will  murmur  and  repine 
against  the  Lord. 
~  .    These,  therefore,  are  the  occasions;  when 
,  it  particularly  behoves  us  to  call  to  min^ 
~  «U  those  principles  which  should  assist  us 
80  to  possess  our  minds  in  patience,  as  to 

overcome 
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SBRMON  overcome  evil  with  good. Recal,  ihy 

brethren,  all  the  former  experience  you 
have  had  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty, 
and  the  ground  which  this  affords  for  trust 
and  hope  in  him  now.  Recal  to  remem- 
brance all  the  promises  he  has  made  to 
good  men;  as  the  words  of  Him  te^Ao 
changes  not ;  who  is  not  a  man  that  he  shofmid 
lie  J  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent. 
Recollect  the  general  tenour  of  that  Pro- 
vidence, whose  course  it  has  ever  been,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  so  to  cheqiie* 
the  life  of  men  with  unforeseen  vicissitude^ 
as  often  to  make  unexpected  goods  suo-^ 
ceed  evils ;  nay,  to  make  them  spring  from 
evils.  Recollect,  that  whatever  fortune 
may  rob  you  of,  it  cannot  take  away  what 
is  most  valuable,  the  peace  of  a  good  con- 
science, the  pleasing  sense  of  having  acted 
honourably  and  done  your  duty,  arid  the 
cheering  prospect  of  a  happy  conclusion  to 
all  the  trials  of  life  in  a  better  world.  Con- 
sider that,  as  long  as  virtue  remains,  therfi 
are  always,  even  in  the  most  unfavouri^le 
situations,  some  comforts  still  left  op^n^ 
did  we  not  overlook  them.  For  it  is  seldoiri 
or  never  that  all  good  things   forsake  a 

man 
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man  at  once,  and  all  evils  overtake  him  SERidoif 

•xi 
together.     If  he  is  bereaved  of  some  friends 

whom  he  tenderly  loved,  there  are  others 
yet  remaining  ta  whom  he  may  look  for 
comfort.  If,  by  infirmity,  or  old  age,  he 
be  excluded  from  the  enjoyments  of  active 
Hfef,  the  gratifications  which  leisure  and 
fepose  afford,  aire  still  left  to  him.  If  hie 
fortune  be  shattered,  and  poverty  threaten 
to  beset  him,  yet,  even  in  very  straitened 
circumstances,  many  of  the  simple  and  best 
pleasures  of  nature,  and  many  of  the  satis- 
factions of  social  life,  can  still  be  enjoyed. 
Nay,  the  mind  of  a  good  man  can  still  be  a 
kingdom  to  itself;  and  though  confined  in 
a  prison,  or  stretched  on  a  sick  bed,  peace- 
fol  and  pleasing  thoughts  will  occasionally 
arise  to  him,  and  fair  prospects  of  futurity 
will  present  themselves  to  his  view. 

Assisted  by  such  considerations  as  these, 
let  lis  enliven  faith,  strengthen  patience,  and 
animate  hope,  till  we  be  enabled  to  over-^ 
came  evil  with  good:  always  looking  for- 
ward to  better  days  ;  nourishing  trust  in  the 
gracious  government  of  the  universe  j  and 
listening  to  him  who  hath  said  of  dld^  and 
who  still  says  to  all  his  siervants,  Fear  not^ 

lo  for 
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9Eiu«oN  far  lam  with  thee ;  be  not  afraid^  for  I  am 
thy  God.  CaU  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trauUe, 
and  I  will  amwer  thee ;.  wait  on  the  Lord,  be 
of  good  courage ;  and  he  shall  strengthen  your 
hearts,  all  ye  thai  wait  upon  the  Lord. 

III.  Be  not  overcome  by  the  evil  ex- 
amples of  the  world,  so  as  to  follow  them 
into  sin.  This  undoubtedly  is  onp  of  the 
most  dangerous  evils  which  good  men  are 
called  to  overcome ;  and  where  it  is  most 
difficult  to  gain  the  victory.  He  who,  in 
the  former  instances  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, can  ot^ercome  evil  with  good;  who, 
can  generously  forgive  injuries,  and  mag- 
nanimously bear  up  under  misfortunes, 
will  be  often  in  hazard  of  being  overcome 
by  evil,  under  this  form.  Aft;er  having 
maintained  his  ground  against  many  a 
rough  blast,  he  may  be  in  danger  of  being 
betrayed  by  a  flattering  gale  in  the  days  of 
his  ease  and  prosperity ;  of  being  insensibly 
carried  down  the  stream  by  that  multi- 
tude of  evil-doers  who  surround  and  de;. 
ceive  him.  For  the  character  of  the  wotjid 
too  certainly  is,  that  it  lieth  in  wickedness* 
Fashions  of   vice   may   change  with  the 

times 
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thnes/  In  one  age,  one  set  of  corrapt  ha-  sEaonoN 
bits  may  ptevail ;  and  in  another,  the  pas- 
ftions  of  men  may  take  a  difierent  turn. 
But,  in  erery  age,  the  multitude  of  men 
wiU  be  prone  to  indulge  vicious  desiretf. 
On  tihie  surface  of  behaviour,  vice  may  be 
dii^uised  under  a  plausible  and  polished  ap- 
penrance,  while  at  bottom  there  lies  the 
poisoned  root  of  evil.  Pleasure  will  ever 
captivate  the  young  and  unthinking. 
-Riches  and  advancement  ensnare  the  more 
jober  and  stayed.  Attached  to  their  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  and  connecting  with  them 
the  ideas  of  wisdom  and  itfiportance^  the 
multitude  will  ridicule  those  who  go  not 
iilong  with  them,  as  formal  and  precise, 
as  raw,  uneducated,  and  ignorant  of  the 
world.  Assailed  by  such  reproaches,  the 
timid  become  afraid  j  the  modest  are 
ilbaslied;  the  complaisant  and  good-natured 
Vttbmit  to  their  supposed  friends.  They 
begin  to  imagine  that  the  general  opinion 
of  the  world  cannot  but  have  some  reason 
on  its  side;  and,  half  seduced  by  persuasion^ 
Half  compelled  by  ridicule,  they  surrender 
their  former  convictions,  and  consent  to 
live  as  they  see  othen  around  them  living. 
VOL.  V.  R  Such 
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sBMioN  Such  are  the  evils  which  we  must  study 
tp^  overcome  by  good,  if  we.  wish  to:  be 
.deemed  either  honourable  men,  or  faithful 
^Chfidtians*  And  hoif  are  we  to  overcome 
.them  ?  This  is  the  victory^  says  the  apostle 
John,  that  overcometh  the  worlds  even  owr 
fmth.*  It  is  the  steadiness  of  firm  and 
^rooted  principle^  of  belief  in  Grod  and 
Christ,  of  belief  in  the  everlasting  import- 
ance of  religion  and  virtue,  which  you  a«e 
fto  oppose  to  the  host  of  evil  doers.^ — -^ 
Consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  no  fashions 
nor  opinions  of  men  can  affect  that  unaltier- 
able  law  of  God,  whiQh  rests,  on  the  eternal 
basis  of  rectitude  and  truth.  Men,  if  thejr 
please,  may  call  evil,  good,  and  good,  evil; 
but  as  they  cannot  change  the  nature  ^of* 
things,  their  voice  gives  no  sanction  to  any 
plan  of  conduct  as  right  and  wise.t  So  fir 
are  you  from  having  any  chance  of  hold* 
ing  either  a  wise  or  a  safe  course  by, going 
along  with  the  multitude,  that  he ,  who 
implicitly  follows  them  may  be  justly  prp? 
sumed  to  be  in  the  path  of  errour  and>oF" 
danger.     For  in  every  age  the  multitude 

*  1  John,  T.  4.  "^  ■  T 

t  See  this  subject  fully  discuMd  in  Sennon^XIX.  of  Vol^.  IV^ 

have: 
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bsve/  inqiiired  superficial! j^  have  judged  sbmom 
nahly^  and  acted  inconsiderately.  Con- 
currence with  general  practice^  neither  af- 
fords justification  of  conduct^  nor  prolaises 
impunity  in  what  is  evil.  The  righteous 
tiord  of  all  will  never  suffer  his  laws  to  be 
HtbjeQted  to  the  capricious  fancies  of  his 
areatures.  Transgressors  will  neither  be 
icreened  by  their  numbers,  nor  escape  by 
leing  hidden  in  a  crowd. 

In  times,  therefore,  when  corruption  is 
MT^alent,  when  vice  under  any  of  its  modes 
is .  £ishionable,  we  are  particularly  called 
ipon  to  show  that  we  have  within  us  a 
foedf  which  we  t^an  oppose  to  this  evil*^  to 
how  that  we  have  fixed  principles  of  oi|t 
iwn,  which  we  wUl  surrender  to  no  man, 
tvt  upon  which  we  will  act,  and  will 
toad  by  thism  to  thp  last  It  ought  ,to  be 
lo  pwrt  of  our  character,  that  we  seek  to 
LLstinguish  ourselves  by  affected  austerity, 
Ad  a  marked  singularity  in  frivolous 
nd  insignificant  matters.  Our  distinc- 
ion  must  rest  upon  a  steady  :  adhe- 
i^iice  to  rational  religion  and  the  uncon- 
rovertible  rules  of  virtue,  when  the  mul- 
itude  around  us^  whether  the  high  or  the 
B  2  low, 
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sKiMiOff  loWi  me  deviating  into  licenN^ioas  «&d  <»%<&- 
minal  conduct  Depend  upon  it  you  niarf^ 
that  eren  that  multitude^  thourgh  they  naay 
attempt  Jto  tarn  you  into  ridicule)  honour 
you  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts^  They 
will  be  compelled  to  acknowlege^  or  at 
l€^  to  feel,  whether  they  acknowlege  it 
or  not,  that  your  unshaken  firmness  in  ^svbflt 
yon  esteem  to  be  honourable  and  woffliy 
must  proceed  from  sotne  principle  widiiny 
o^  a  higher  nature  than  that  from  whkh. 
they  aet^  At  any  rate,  by  thus  maintiiiiiifig 
in  erery  situation  the  cause  of  religion  and 
tifuth,  and  thereby  Overcoming  evil  with 
your  good,  you  shall  obtain  honour  frdto 
the  great  Judge  of  the  earth,  and  ydur 
reward  shall  be  great  in  heaven. 

Thus,  in  several  important  instances^  I 
haive  shown  how  the  exhortation  in  the^ 
text'  is  to  be  complied  with^  and  in  /What 
manner  oUr  good  should  overcome  c*fl; 
overcoming  injuries  by  generous  forgive- 
ness; overfcoming  misfortunes  bypatietice 
and  resignation ;  overcoming  the  tettipt- 
atiohs  of  evil  examples  by  steady  adhermice 
to  conscience  and  duty.     In  many  of  these 

cases. 


ciueS)  the  conflict  we  are  called  to  nMkitain  msmom 
may  be  arduous  and  difficult ;  inclined^  as 
me^too  often  are,  by  .the  bent  of  our  natuse, 
to^the  evil  side.     fiiut5  if  we  with  and  de- 
jire.to  do  well^  let  us  not  be  disoou^saged, 
nor   despair  of  victory.      Weak    in    our- 
#dnires9  we  have   ground   to  be  strong  in 
ike  Lord^  and  in  the  power  of  hu  might. 
For  the  principle  of  good^  feeble  though 
it  may  be  at  present   in  human  nature, 
is  never  left  unbefriended  by  God.    It  is  a 
principle  derived  from  heaven,  and    par- 
takes of  heavenly  efficacy.     If  it  once  take 
root  in  the  soul,  it  will  be  made  to  arise 
and  grow  from  small  beginnings  into  gra- 
dual maturity,  under  his  protection  and 
influence  from  whom  its  origin  came.     To 
them  who  have  no  might,  it  is  written,  he 
increaseth  strength.''^    The  contest  between 
sin   and   righteousness,  which  at  present 
takes  place  in  the  world,  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween God  and  Belial,  between  the  powers 
of  light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  and 
in  this  state  of  things  we  must  easily  dis- 
cern to  which  side  the  final  victory  will 
belong.     Let  us  endeavour  to  do  our  duty, 

*  Isaiah,  ^1.29. 
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*  SERMON  seemeth  right  unto  a  man ;  but  the  end  thereof 
are  the  ways  of  death.  There  is  a  certain 
course  of  life  which  a  mail  maj  have  chosen 
to  adopt,  as  leading  to  gladness  and  en- 
joyment; but  which  he  shall  find  at  last 
to  be  destructive  of  his  happiness :  for  all 
is  not  real  gladness,  which  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  such.  There  is  a  laughter^  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  heart  is  sorrowful ;  and 
a  mirth^  the  end  whereof  is  heaviness. 

From  serious  admonitions  of  this  kind 
given  in  Scripture,  it  would  be  very  ui^ast 
to  infer,  that  religion  is  an  enemy  to  all 
mirth  and  gaiety.      It  circumscribes  our 
enjoyments,  indeed,  within  the  bounds  joT 
temperance ;  but,  as  far  as  this  sacred  limit 
permit!^,  it  gives  free  scope  to  all  the  gsati- 
.fications  of  life.     It  even  heightens  their 
i^lish  to  a  virtuous  man.     It  enlivens  his 
'  cheerfiilness,  and  allows  him  to  enjoy  wiith 
satisfaction  all  that  prosperity  affords  hiiiu 
T%Le  text  is  applicable  only  to  that  set  of^ 
men  to  whom  temp^ance  is  no  restraint ; 
who  propose  to  themhselves  the  unlimited 
Enjoyment  of  amusement  and  pleasure  in 
all  their  forms,  as  the  feole  object  and  bust- 
ness  of  Kfe. 

•  '  '  Such. 
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Such  persons,  too  frequently  tp  be  met  sbrmon 
vith  in  the  age  wherein  we  live)  have 
)tUx\y  mistaken  the  nature  and  condition 
>f  man.     From  the  participation  of  plea- 
iiire,  as  I  just  now  observed,  he  is  far  from 
)eing  excluded.     But  let  him  remember 
hsBt  a    mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  is 
illowed  him,   for   his  portion   on  earth. 
Se  is  placed  in  a  world,  where,  whatever 
bds  rank  or  station  be,  a  certain  part  is 
iUotted    him    to    act;    there    are    duties 
irfaich  are  required  of  him ;  there  are  se<- 
lious  cares  which  must  employ  his  mind, 
lOW  to  perform  properly  the  various  offices 
li  life,  and  to  fill  up  the  place  which  be«> 
Icmgs.to  him  in  society.  —  He  who,  hying 
iside  all  thoughts  and  cares  of  this  kind, 
inding  himself  in  the  possession  of  easy  or 
affluent  fortune,  and  in  the  blooni  of  life, 
says  within  himself,  ^^  What  have  I  to  do, 
^^  but  to  seek  out  eyery  pleasure  and  amtise- 
^  ment  which  tibe  world  iCan  afibrd  me? 
^  Let  others  toil  in  the  common  walks'of 
^^  life,  who  have  to  make  their  fortunes  by 
rt  sober  ai;id  dull  application.     But  to  me 
^^  Jahi9iitr  is  aiiperfluoiis ;  tlie  world  is  open. 
^  lA^ecever  amusement^in/dtes,  orpieasufe 

"  calls. 
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SERMON  ^^  calls,  there  I  go.     By  passing , my  days 
<^  and  nights  in  whatever  can  enteiftain  my 
"  fancy  or  gratify  my  senses;  life  shatt 
^^  to  me  be  rendered  delightful." — He,  I 
say,  who  thinks  thus,  vainly  endeavours  to 
counteract  the  intention  of  nature,  and  the 
decree  of  Providence.     He  attempts  to  ren- 
der his  state  on  earth,  what  it  was  never 
designed  to  be.     He  might  as  well  expect 
that  the  physical  laws  of  nature  should  be 
altered  on  his  account ;  and  that,  instead^  c^ 
being  confined  to  walk  like  ordinary  liiim 
on  the  ground,  he  should  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  treading  on  the  air,  as  expect  to 
enjoy  a^state  of  perpetual  pleasure,  by'da- 
yding  himself  to  pleasure  wholly,  and  set* 
ting  aside  all  the  serious  cares  and  duties 
of  Ufe.     Troubles,  he  may  be  well  assureii^ 
are  prepared,  for    him,  :  and   await   hinu 
^Where  he  expected  satis&ction,  he  shaU 
meet  with  disappointment ;   and  in  him 
shall  be  verified .  the  saying  in  the .  Text, 
that:  even.,  in  lau^ter  the  heart  k  sarron^uls, 
and  the  end  of  that .  mirth  is  heaviness.  ■  .■  .- 
But  lest,  to  persons  ofj  this,  description,  such 
general  reasoning,  i^om  the  ei^tablisfaed  con- 
stitutioii  .of  FiovidejQce^  may  not  be  satis* 
7  factory. 
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factoij)  I  proceed  to  show  them  how  dettrly  sermon 
it  w  confirmed  by  facts.     For  this  purpose 
let  us  observe, 

Ik  the  first  place,  the  obvious  conse^ 
qAeiices  of  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipation, 
to  healthy  fortune,  and  chiGiracter.  To  each 
of  these^  it  is  an  enemy,  precisely  aiccording 

to  tiie  degree  to  which  it  is  carried. 

Chacracter  is  soon  affected  by  it.  As  the 
m«ri  of  dissipation  often  makes  his  appear- 
smce  in  public,  his  course  is  marked,  and 
his  character  is  quickly  decided,  by  general 
(^nion  according  to  the  line  which  be  is 
t^bserved  to  pursue.  By  frivolity  and  levky, 
he'dwindles  into  insignificance.  By  vicious 
^xsesiBeB,  or  criminal  pleasures,  he  incurs  dis- 
af^HPobation  or  contempt.  The  fair  prospects 
idikh  his  firiends  had  once  entertained  of 
hkn  die  away,  in  proportion  as  his  idleness 
or  extravagance  grows ;  and  the  only  hope 
which  remains  is,  that  some  fiurtunate  in- 
cident may  occur  to  check  his  career,^  and 
redaim  him  to  a  better  mind.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  respectable  and  the  grave 
smile  at  his  fi[dlie8,  and  avoid' his  ot^pany; 
In  the  midst'  of  tome  fasluonal^  -assemblies 

he 
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OKMON  he  may  shine;  by  some  of  his  fellows  he 

XII  • 

may  be  admired;  but  in  the  world  -be 
is  of  no  significance  or  consequence,  any 
more  than  the  little  animals  that  sport 
around  him.  — Healthy  the  most  valuable 
of  all  temporal  blessings,  is  known  to  1^ 
•preserved  by  temperance  and  a  tegaki 
life.  But,  by  the  men  of  dissipation,  ^ii 
readily  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  p]i»gura» 
To  years  of  health  and  soundness,  they  ne 
ojflen  so  fodiish  as  to  prefer  a  few  hmm 
of  sensual  gratification.  Supposing  that  no 
extravagant  excesses,  or  vicious  pleasurefly 
cut  short  their  health  and  life,  yet  wkst 
constitution  can  stand  the  irregular  hours^ 
the  disorderly  living,  the  careless  indul- 
gence into  which  the  love  of  pleasure 
draws  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it? 
H^nce  the  shattered  and  debilitated  body, 
apd  the  premature  old  age.  The  jiative 
vigour  and  sprightliness  (^  youth  is  melted 
down  by  effeminacy  and  sensuality,  ^ilie 
apirits  are  weakened  and  enervated,  if'  hot 
sunk  and  lost  for  ever.— — The  stale i«f 
their  fortune  qo^ay,  for'  a  while,  enable 
them  to  indulge  their  pleasures,  and  to 
fnnjyiijiMii  .th«  fi^ue  they  wish  to  keep  up 

in 
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a  the  world ;  but  let  fortune  be  ever  so  sermom 
(ffluenty  in  the  possession  of  sueh  persona^ 
b:  is  in  the  high  road  to  decay.     For  to 
hem^  attention  to  business^  or  to  the  mo* 
yigement  of  their  affairs^  becomes  a  burden^ 
dbich  they  studiously  shun.    Prudent  oeco- 
lomy  is  disdained,  as  a  mean   attention, 
lelonging    oqly    to    vulgar    and    narrow 
(Uiiidsi     Theif  habits  of  licentiousness  t^ 
jati(e  unlimited  indulgence.     The  demands 
)f  passion  must  be  immediately  supplied^ 
Rrhatever  the  consequences  be.   Hience,  de^ 
Hvering  themselves  up  to  those  who  can  fuiu 
Mbh  supply  for  their  expense,  or  who  pretend 
to  take  charge  of  their  affairs,  diey  become 
ihe  prey  of  the  crafty,  who  fatten  on  their 
ipmls}  till  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  thought* 
ktts  extravagance,  and  of  general  waste  and 
|9!|!oftision,  they   see  nothing  remaining  to 
tham,  but  the  ruins  of  a  broken  fortune. 
^-  Such  are  some  of  the  miseries  attending 
hftbits  of  dissipation,  and  the  intemperate 
bve  of  pleasure.  We  see  them  daily  exem-* 
pliiied  in  the  world,  throughout  all  the  stages 
d  this  character,  from  the   frivolous  and 
the  giddy,  up  to  the  rake  and  the  profligate ; 
in  some  stages,  only  impairing  health  and. 
5  fortune; 
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s^uHON  fertime ;  in  others,  entirely  overthro^iof 
^>--rv~-^  them;  m  their  beginnings,  casttng^idttNbfOii 
the  characters  of  men ;  in  tKeir  compfetdi3ii, 
exposing  them  to  disgrace  and  misery, — - 
Even  abstracting  from  those  ultimate /ccm- 
seqnences  in  which. irr^ular  pleasures  terr 
mmate,  the  gratification  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  bestow,  is  dearly  paid  for*.  A  > 
temporary  satis&ction,  it  is  admitted^  ^^T 
affind.  They  raise  the  spirits  to  a  degiee 
of  elevation  above  their  usual  toni^  but  ia 
that  forced  elevation  th^  can  never  long 
remain ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
tO'which  they  were  raised,  is  the  degree  ^<^ 
depression  to  which  they  subside.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  that  no  sensual  pl^isure, 
except  what  is  regulated  by  temperance,  can 
be  lasting.  Every  pleasure  that  is  carried 
beyond  it,  is  no  more  than  a  momentary 
^cplosion ;  a  transient  gush  ;  a  torrent;  that 
comes  down  impetuously,  sparkling  j£nd 
foaming  in  its  course,  but  that  soon  runs 
(mt,  and.  leaves  a  muddy  and  polluted, 
channel.  Who  knows  not  the  languor  and: 
dejection  that  follow  every  excessive  indul- 
gence of  pleasure,  or  a  long  continuationt 
of  amusement  of  any  kind  ?    From  whonm 

da 
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do  you  hear  such  frequent  complaints  of  sbbmon 
low  spirits,  as  from  those  who  spend  most 
cxf:  their  time  in  the  circles  of  dissipation 
and  gaiety,  or  in  the  revelry  of  the  world? 
To  what  wretched  and  pernicious  resources 
are  they  obliged  to  fly,  in  order  to  recruit 
their!  spirits,  and  restore  some  life  to  their 
deadened  sensations  ?  What  melancholy 
spectacles  do  they  at  length  exhibit  of  a 
wiaem-^ut  frame,  and  an  exhausted  mind?  So 
well-founded  is  the  assertion  in  theText,that 
there  is  a  mirths  the  end  of  which  is  heaviness. 

.'  Let  us  consider,  in  the  second  place, 
th^  ruin  which  a  life  of  pleasure  and  dissi^ 
pation  brings  upon  the  moral  state  and 
character  of  men,  as  well  as  on,  their 
ei^temal  condition.  This  deserves  the 
more  attention,  as  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
sometimes  sets  out  at  the  beginning  with 
aiair  and  innocent  appearance.  It  pro* 
;mkes  to  bestow  satisfactions  unknown  to. a 
duller  race  of  mortals ;  and,  at  the  same 
tiHle,  to  allow  virtue  and  honour  to  remaio, 
With  a  great  part  of  mankind,  especially 
with  those  who  are  most  likely  to  run  the 
race  of  pleasure,  such  as  are  well-born  and 

have 
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ittiuMm  have  been  regularly  educated,  some  altadi^ 
ment  to  good  principles  at  first  is  found 
They  cannot  as  yet  bear  the  reproach  of  any 
thing  that  is  dishonourable  or  base.     Re* 
gard  to  their  word,  generosity  of  sentiment, 
attachment  to  their  friends,  and  compassion 
for  the  unhappy,    prevail  for   a  while  in 
their  hearts*— But,  alas !  as  the  love  of 
pleasure  gains  ground,  with  what  insidioas 
uteps  does  it  advance  towards  the  abolition 
of  all  virtuous  principles  ?      It  has  been 
etev  found,  that  without  the  assistance  of 
reflection,  and  of  serious  thought,  virtue 
cannot  long  subsist  in  the  human  mind 
But  to  reflection  and  serious  thoughts,  the 
men  of  dissipation  are  strangers.  Absorbed, 
as  they  are,  in  the  whirpool  of  fashionable 
life,  and  hurried  along  by  a  rapid  succes-- 
sion  of  amusements,  reflection  is  lost,  aniL 
good  impressions  gradually  decay.      No— 
thing  is  regarded  but  present  enjoyment^- 
and  plans  of  improving  on  that  enjoyment^ 
in   future.     As  their  taste,  and  their  ac- 
quired habits,  carry  them  into  the  soci6<y*' 
of  licentious  company,  they  must   foDon^ 
^  the  more  trained  votaries  of  pleasure  whc^ 
naturally  take  the  lead.     They  become  as — 

similatec^ 
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similaEted  to  the  mannera  of  their  loosa  as-  siERMON 

Xil  ■ 

iociates;  and,  without  perceivmg  it  them- 
selves,  their  whole  chariu^ter  by  degrees 
isxhaaged.  Former  restraints  are  now  laid 
aside ;  and,  in  order,  to  preserve  the  rank 
of  equality  with  their  companions,  in  every 
e(xpence,  prodigality  is  the  necessary  con* 
fldquence.  Prodigality  preaeQtly  opens  a 
Wfty  to  ,the  worst  .vice&  They  b6come  both 
covetous  and  profuse ;  profuse  in  spending, 
bfit  covetous  to  acquire.  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  splendour  of  life,  and  to  indulge 
their  inclinations  to  the  full,  they  now  sub* 
sifcto  what,  at  their  first  outset  in  life,  they 
IMMild  liAve  r^ected  as  mean  and  base. 
Now  is  the  ci'editor  defrauded }  the  tenant 
MK&dd  aivd  oppressed ;  the  tradesman  frus- 
teatied  of  the  reward  of  his  honest  industry ; 
itttfd  friends  and  relations,  on  whom  any 
Jlid^^sjion  caB  be  made,  are  plundered 
without  mercy.  —  In  this  manner  all  the 
^tsad  and  smiling  appearances  which 
JOdirth  atid  gaiety  once  carried^  are  trans- 
&nned  into  t^e  blackest  shapes  of  vice ; 
Utod  from  a  diaracter  originally  stamped 
iQitfy,  with  giddiness  and  levity,  shoots 
,  ^L.  V.  s  forth 
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SE^ON  forth  a  character  compoQnded  of  dishonest^f 
^■-y' -^  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty. 

Is  there  any  one  who  will  deny,  that  the 
intemperate  pursuit  of  pleasure  leads  fre- 
quently into  all  the  vices  now  mentioned, 
and  that  some  of  them  it  carries  always  in 
its  train  ?     I  shall   not  dwell   on  certain 
crimes,  which  none  but  the  most  atrocious 
devotees  of  pleasure  will  pretend  to  just^^ 
though  all  who  partake  of  that  chaFft^;er 
'  make  too  light  of  them ;  such  as,  .the  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage^bed,  the  seduction 
of  the  innocent,   and  the  introduction  of 
misery  into  families  once  happy  and  floit- 
rishing.     These   are   crimes  that  require 
the  interposition  of  the  lawgiver  and  the 
judge,  more  ^  than  the  admonition  of  the 
preacher.  —  Let  us  only  think  for  a  little  oF" 
that  reproach-  of  modem  times,  that  gulH*" 
of  time  and  fortune,  the  passion  forgaming^^ 
which  is  so  often  the  refuge  of  the  ;idle^=' 
isons  of  pleasure,    and  often  also^the  laaat^^ 
resource  of  the   ruined.    To  how   many^^ 
bad  passions,  to  how  many  base  arts, 
it  give  rise?  What  violent  agitations,  of 
ioiind,   sometimes  bursting  into  .rage- an^^ 

frenzy — 
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frenzy^  does  it  occasion?  What  a  shameful  skomon 
tr^ffick  of  gain  does  it  form  among  persons, 
whom  their  rank, in  life,  and  their  connec- 
tions in  society.ought  to  have  raised  above 
the  thoughts  of  enriching  themselves  by 
snch  .  dishonourable  means  ?  How  njany 
friendships  has  it  broken  ?  How  many 
families  has  it  ruined  ?  In  what  deadly 
catastrophes  has  it  often  terminated  P  The 
gamester  sits  down  at' the  f^^tal  table  with 
eager,  spirits  and  mighty  hopes.  Behold 
him,  when  he  rises,  —  a  wretch,  haggard  and 
fojrlorn,  cursing  his  fate^  and,  from  despair 
of!  retrieving  his  ruined  fortune,  driven  per-r 
'haps  to  entertain  the  horrid  thought  of 
ending  his  own  existence !  ■  Dismissing 
so. melancholy  a  theme,  let  us^ 

In  the  third  place,  attend  to  the  dis* 
ijoieting  sensations  which  are  apt  to  intrude 
upon  the  men  of  pleasure,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  enjoyments.  Not  only  is 
the  end  of  their  mirth  heaviness^  but  in 
hughter^  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  text,  the 
heart  is  sorrowful.  Often  is  laughter  af- 
jEeeted  when  the  heart  is  galled  within^ 
A  show, of  mirth  is  put  on  to  cover  som^ 

5  2  secret 
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sBaiMON  Seci^  disquiet.  When  you  enter  into  a 
gay  and  festive  assembly,  you  behold  et-ery 
appearance  of  sparkling  felicity.  Alas ! 
could  you  look  into  the  breasts  of  this 
iieeiibingly  happy  company,  how  inconsider- 
able would  the  proportion  be  found  of 
thos^  who  are  truly  happy !  how  great 
Ihe  proportion  of  those  who,  either  in  their 
minds,  ^ere  entirely  vacant  and  languid ; 
far  who  fled  to  scenes  of  gaiety  in  order  to 
fly  from  themselves,  from  dontiestic  uneasi- 
ness, or  corroding  cares,  and  in  the  tumult 
of  company  and  forced  mirth,  to  drown 

iheir  sorrows ! At  the  best,  the  flashes 

t)f  joy,  which  burst  from  the  dissipated  dttd 
careless,  are  of  a  transient  and  broken  kitid, 
interrupted  by  refleciiions  which  tlirey  catfhot 
altogether  avoid.  For  at  the  bottom,  of 
the  hearts  of  most  men,  even  amidst  an 
irreguliar  life,  there  lies  a  secret  feeling  of 
propriety,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
conduct.  This  inward  sensie  is  frequently 
so  much  borne  down  by  appetites  and  pftte- 
sioi[)S,  as  to  lose  its  power  of  guiding  men 
lo  what  is  right,  while  yet  it  retains  as 
much  influence  as  to  make  them  sensible 
that  they  have  been   doing  wrong ;   that 

they 
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tfaey  have  not  acted  that  part  in  life  wbidb  sermon  , 
^ey  ought  to  have  acted,  and  which  their 
firiendsi  and  the  world,  had  a  title  to  e^- 
peqt  from  them.  Though  conscience  be 
Bot  strong  enough  to  guide,  .it  still  hM 
stfXeogph  to  dart  a  sting.  —  Together  with 
thi?  consciousness  of  ill  desert,  there  will 
be  9ti  sp^e  times  joined  a  humbling  sense  of 
their  own  insignificancy,  when  they  biehold 
otberiS ;  meeting  with  esteem  and  honour  fox 
having  acted  a  manly  and  worthy  part  in 
life.  Their  superiority  they  are  obliged 
to  acknowlege,  and  to  look  up  to  thein 
with  respect ;  while  the  retrospect  of  tbeir 
own  life  affords  nothing  but  shame,  and 
the  bitter  remembrance  of  time  they  have 
mis-spent,  and  opportunities  they  have 
thrown  away.  —  In  the  midst  too  of  raorti- 
fyilig  reflections  of  this  kind,  it  will  not  be 
in  their  power  to  escape  altogether  from  ft 
diread  of  certain  consequences  which  are 
iu  hazard  of  befalling  from  their  careless 
conduct.  Scarcely  is  any  fortune  so  stable 
4U9  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  accidents  that 
will  diminish  it.  To  none  so  readily  as  to 
tho  men  of  pleasure,  are  such  accidents  like- 
ly to  happen  ;  and  fond  as  they  are  of  their 

s  3  present 
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sisaMoN  present  superb  train  of  living,  the  dread 
w.»v^  that  it  may  not  be  in  their  power  always 
to  continue  it,  will,  in  spite  of  all  their  en- 
-  deavours  to  avoid  such  thoughts,  occasion- 
ally force  itself  upon  them,  and  cast  a  cloud 
Ovei*  many  &  scene  of  projected  merrimenfc 
Can  you  reckon  that  to  be  sincere  joy^ 
which  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  and  min- 
gled with  so  many  sensations  of  the  most 
disagreeable  nature  ?     In  the  cJup  of  intem- 
perance, or  in  the  tumult  of  loose  society, 
the  man  of  pleasure  studies  to  drown  them. 
But  often  his  efforts  are  vain.     When  he 
ipushes  to  the  utmost  his  scenes  of  criminal 
revelry,  they  will  carry  the  resemblance  of 
Belshazzar's  feast ;  at  which,  while  the  im-** 
pious  monarch  was  drinking  amongst -his 
lords  and  concubines,  he  beheld  the  finger^ 
of  a  man's  hand  writing  in  unknown  cha^ 
racters  on  the  wall  over  agailnst  him  ;  an€> 
his  countenance  changed^   and  his  heart  iun^ 
within  him.*     Thus,  in  the  midst  of  riot 
imagined    spectres   have  been    knowii   t^ 
haunt  the  man  of  guilty  pleasure.     He  se^ 
hand3  coming  forth  to  write  on  the  waJ 
Against  hira.      The  very  portraits   of  h-i 

*  Daniel,  v.  6. 
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ancestors,  which  hang  in  his  hall,  appear  to  sermon 
him  to  look  with  frowning  aspect,  and  to  ^"• 
upbraid  him  with  wasting  in  licentious 
pleasures  the  fortune  which  their  honour- 
able labours  or  virtuous  industry  had  ac- 
quired. —  Of  all  the  classes  of  sinners,  it  has 
been  found,  that  noi^e  are  so  liable,  in  some 
period  of  their  lives,  or  at  least  when  life  is 
drawing  to  its  close,  to  be  smitten  with  se- 
vere remorse,  as  those  who  have  sacrificed 
to  pleasure  all  the  calls  of  conscience  and 
of  duty. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  last  place,  how 
unsuitable  a  life  of  dissipation  and  pleasure 
is  to  the  condition  of  man  in  this  world,  and 
how  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  In 
the  world,  we  are  surrounded  with  scenes  of 
distress.  We  behold  the  greatest  part  of 
the  human  race  doomed  to  hard  labour  and 
penurious  subsistence.  We  hear  the  cries 
of  indigence.  We  know  that  every  day 
thousands  are  yielding  up  their  breath,  and 
thousands  are  attending  their  dying  friends. 
Our  own  lives  are  fleeting  fast  away.  Flou- 
rishing as  our  state  may  at  present  seem,  we 
know  there  is  but  a  step  between  us  and 

death 

s  4 
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8erm(m4  death,  The  yoimgei^  and  the  healthielt 
^,  ,vJ„/  cannot  tell  whether  they  may  not^  wkhiA 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  be  called  to  undergo 
the  judgment  of  God.  —  Is  this  a  time,  v^ 
this-  a  place,  where  no  other  thing  is  to  be 
pursued  but  giddy  amusement  and  perpetual 
pleasure  ?  Have  you,  my  friends,  who  are 
spending  your  days  in  this  wanton  abuse 
of  prosperity,  no  sense  of  the  unsuitableneA 
of  such  conduct  to  the  condition  of  mortal 
man?  Do  you  see  nothing  in  the  state  of 
human  life  to  chasten  and  temper  yo&t 
mirth ;  to  bring  serious  reflections  home  to 
your  bosom  ;  to  admonish  you  that  it  is 
better  to  go  sometimqs  to  the  home  of 
mournings  than  to  dwell  always  in  the  houie 
of  feasting  ?  — Do  you  feel  no  compunc- 
tion at  the  thought  that,  by  your  luxury 
and  extravagance,  you  are  adding  to  the 
scenes  of  sorrow  which  already  abound  in 
this  afiKcted  world?  For  you,  and  your 
fdlies,  the  aged  parent  or  the  respectable 
relation  moum.  To  supply  the  oppressive 
demands  of  your  pleasures,  families  are 
driven  from  their  habitations,  and  left  to 
poverty  and  want.  Your  mirth  fcH*ces  the 
widow  and  the  &therless  to  weep.  —  At  the 

same 
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same:  time^  ^you  are  seacttering  poiscNJi'  in 
siiciety  around  you«  You  are  oorrupting 
the  .publie  manners  by  the  life  whioh  yoti 
lead*  You  are  propagating  follies  and 
vices ;  and  by  the  example  which  you  set 
are  ensnaring  many  to  follow  you  into  ruin, 
—^•rn- Consider  with  how  much  discontent 
and  indignation  the  poorer  classes  of  m^i^ 
ail. the  while  behold  you.  Especially,  if  in 
times  of  scarcity  and  of  war,  such  as  those 
in  whidi  I  now  write,  they  see  you  indulge 
ing  in  wastefulness  and  thoughtless  profiiF- 
atcH]>  when  they  and  their  families  are  not 
able  to  earn  their  bread.  As  long  as  wealth 
is  prc^rly  emplc^ed^  persons, in  low  situa- 
tions naturally  look  up  to  their  superins 
with  respect.  They  rest  contented  in  tbdr 
station.  They  are  even  disposed  to  bless 
the  hand  whidi  furnishes  them  with  employe 
ment  on  reasonable  terms,  and  occasionally 
disp^ises  seasonable  relief.  But  if  they  ieel 
themselyes  oppressed,  merely  that  a  few  mi^ 
be  enabled  to  squander  at  pleasure,  and  to 
level  in  wasteful  excess,  their  discontents 
are  not  easily  suppressed.  With  sullen 
^murmurs  they  issue  from  their  impoverished 
liabitations,  prepared  for  every  evil  work* 

Such 
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SERMON       Such  are   some    of  the    consequences 
XII  •  ...     * 

which  flow  from  dissipation  and  the  in- 
temperate love  of  pleasure.     Let  not  the 
effect  of  what  has  been  said  be  frustrated 
by  this  evasion,  that  although  the  descrip- 
tions which  have  been  given  be  just  and 
true,  yet  they  are  applicable  only  to  such 
as  have  carried  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  to 
the  most  criminal  excess ;  a  class,  in  which 
few,  if  any,  will  admit  that  they  deserve 
to  be  ranked.  —  They  who  are  only  begin- 
ning the  course  of  vicious  pleasure,  and  who 
sin  within  prescribed  bounds,  may  reckon 
with  certainty  on  their  bearing  a  share  of 
the  evils  and  miseries   which  I  have  de- 
scribed.     Not  only  so,  but  having   once 
entered  on  an  irregular  course,  they  cannot 
.tell  where  they  are  to  stop.     They  have 
drunk  from  the  cup  of  the  enchantress  ; 
and  being  fairly  brought  within  the  magic 
circle,  their  powers  of  reflection  are  laid 
asleep,  and  to  make  an  escape  may  not  be 
in  their  power. 

To  some,  it  may  perhaps  appear,  that 
the  whole  strain  of  this  discourse  refers 
only  to  the  rich  and  the  great;  and  that 
persons  of  moderate  fortune,  and  of  the 

middle 
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ikiid^le  ranks  of  life,  who  form  the  great  stottioM 
body  of  society,  have  little  or  no  concern  in 
it.  But  this  is  entirely  a  mistake.  Splen- 
did fortune,  and  high  birth  or  rank,  afford^ 
beyond  doubts  the  strongest  and  most  fre- 
quent temptations  to  the  loose  indulgence 
of  every  enjoyment.  But  throughout  all 
tanks  the  danger  extends,  of  being  misled 
by  pleasure  in  some  of  its  forms.  In  this 
country,  where  wealth  and  abundance  are 
ISO  much  diffused  over  all  stations ;  where 
it  is  well  known  that  the  inferiour  orders 
of  men  are  perpetually  pressing  upon  those 
who  are  above  them,  and  following  them 
in  their  manners,  a  life  of  dissipation  is 
perhaps  not  less  frequent  among  the  mid- 
dle, than  among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  modes  of  amusement  may  not 
be  so  refined.  The  entertainments  and 
pleasures  may  be  of  a  grosser  kind.  But 
in  many  an  inferiour  circle,  there  prevails 
as  much  love  of  pomp  and  show,  as  much 
proportional  extravagance  in  expence,  as 
touch  rivalry  in  the  competition  of  passions 
and  pleasures,  as  in  the  most  fashionable 
and  courtly  assemblies.  Sober  reflections 
are  as  much  laid  aside ;  the  gratification  o/ 

1^  vanity. 
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9gmm  vaoity,  and  thft  indulgence  of  plsftfui^  ^le 
pursued  with  equal  eagerness. ——-'X^et  na 
therefore,  my  brethren,  in  w]iateirer  rank  oS 
life  we  »re  placed,  proceed  upon  this  9»  our 
great  principle,  that  to  serve  QfoA^  to  ^tt^id 
to  the  serious  ewes  of  life,  imd  to  di^cbargi? 
faithfully  the  duties  of  our  station,  ovgHt 
to  be  the  first  concern  of  every  mm  who 
wishes  to  be  wise  and  happy ;  ths^  amus^ 
ment  and  pleasure  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  relaxation,  not  the  business  of  life }  and 
that  if  from  those  sentiments  we  depart, 
and  give  ourselves  up  to  pleasure  as  our^mly 
f^J^t,  eoen  in  IqiMghter  the  heart  shqU  be 
iK€TTQ'9fuli  and  the  end  of  owr  mirth  shfUi  be 
hemnness. 


[     9G9    ] 
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.Oq  the  Conscience  void  of  Offence. 


Acts,  xxiv.  16.  ' 

ifierein  do  I  exercise  my  self ^  to  have  atwdys  a 
conscience  void  cf  offence^  toward  God  and 
toward  men. 

TPHESE    words    were    spoken    by    thd  sermon 

Apostle  Paul,  in  the  coui^  of  that 
manly  and  spirited  defence  which  he  made 
[or  himself,  when  dccust^d  of  seditioh  and 
iihpiety  before  Felix,  the  Roman  Glover*- 
iDur.  He  vihditiates  himself  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him ;  but  boldly 
ivows  his  principles,  conceals  no  part  he 
[lad  acted,  gives  up  *i6  doctrine  he  hftd 
Is^ight,  and  with  the  firm  conscidusnessi  of 
li^Mx^hce^  appeals  to  his  eiiettiies  thei^ 

1  selves 
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SEBMOH  selves  for  the  unblemished  integrity  of  ius 
life  and  character. 

To  maintain  always  a  conscience  void  of 

offence  tovDard.God  and  toward  men  is  « 

d^ree  of  virtue  to  which,  in  its  fall  extent 

none  can   lay  claim.     For  who  is  there 

among  the  sons  of  men  that  can  pretend, 

on  every   occasion,  throughout  his  whole 

life,  to  have  preserved  a  faultless  conduct  ? 

How  few  days,  indeed,  go  over  our  heads 

wherein  something  does  not  pass,  in  which 

our  behaviour  has  not  been  altogether  cor-< 

rect,  or  free  from  every  offence?     In  the 

present  imbecility  and  fallen  state  of  human 

nature,  he  is  the  worthiest  person  who  is 

guilty  of  the  fewest  offences  towards  Grod 

or  towards  man.    But  though  the  character 

referred  to  in  the  Text  be  not  attainable  by 

us  in  a  complete  degree,  it  is  the  charac^ 

ter  to  which  we  must  all  study  to  approach ; 

to  come  as  near  to  it  as  the  weakness  of 

our   nature    admits;    so    that  neither  in 

piety  towards  God,  nor    in   social  dutie9 

towards  men,  we  may  be  found  remarkably 

deficient. You  will  observe,  that  this 

great  Apostle  does  not  boast   of  having 
fally  attained  to  a  conscience  void  of  every 

offence. 
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gnce.  His 'words  are,  that  Therein  he  sebmon 
Tcised  himself;  that  is,  this  was  his  object 
1  his  study,  to  this  he  formed  and  trained 
tiself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void 
offence  towards  God  and  men^  ■  ■  As- 
•ediy,  there  is  nothing  in  human  life, 
ire  amiable  and  respectable  than  such  a 
meter.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  com- 
inds  universal  reverence  in  every  station, 
tether  high  or  low.  It  is  indeed  what 
men  would  wish  to  gain  ;  at  least,  they 
ih  that  others  should  believe  them  to 
ssess  it.  Even  the  most  corrupt  look 
it,  from  afar,  with  a  sigh ;  and  however 
liged  to  condemn  themselves  for  having 
len  short  of  it,  cannot  help  esteeming 
d  respecting  others  who  are  dignified  by 

3  attainment  of  it. L^et  us  then  con- 

1^9  first,  what  is  implied  in  exercising  or 
ming  ourselves  to  maintain  the  con- 
^nce  void  of  offence ;  and  next,  what  the 
ects  will  be  of  having,  in  some  degree, 
laii^it 

jL  In  exercising  ourselves  Tor  this  purpose 
X  first  care  must  be  to  have  our  conscience 
dl  informed,  or  properly  instructed,  as  to 

what 


SESm» '  what  is,  or  isi  notj,  real  ground  of  offence  €6^ 
"^^  wwds  God,  or  towards  men.  Conscience  is 
tilbe  guide,  or  the  enlt^tening  and  diie^ting 
principle  of  conduct ;  and  as  our  Saviour 
has  warned  us,  If  the  light  which  is  in  thee 
be  darknesi^  how  great  will  that  dtxrkne$$ 
kef*  If  that  which  should  guide  us  be 
itself  misled,  how  widely  must  we  wand^ 
astray  ?  —  There  are  two  e:ltremes  hrae»  to 
eftch  4f£  which  different  sets  of  mett  ne 
apt  erroneously  to  incline.  One  set  of  men 
are  Apt  to  be  minutely  scrupulous  about 
matters  of  smaller  importance ;  tithing^  as 
the  Scripture  describes  them,  min(^  ahisi^ 
and  eumin,  while  they  neglect  the  is^e^htier 
WMters  €f  the  law.  Punctual  in  their  bb^ 
s^frvance  of  all  tlie  forms  and  oeremohies 
tJf  religion,  they  hope  by  this  mtians  <6 
Compensate  for  alkwing  themselves  ia 
tltilawful  pleasures  or  unrighteous  gmoL 
Aflc^er,  ^md  perhaps  a  nlore  numecous 
4&t  0^  men  err  fipom.  loose  cteuistty'te 
matters  of  moral  duty.  They  adnsii'tbe 
obligation  they  are  under  to  virtuous  prac- 
^tioe ;  but  they  lay  the  whole  stress  of  Virtue 
on  some  particular  good  dispositions  to 

*  Matth.  vi.  28. 

which 
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which  their  temper  inclines  them*  On  sejmon 
thes^  they  highly  value  themselves  ;  but 
breaches  of  oth6r  parts  of  duty,  they  are 
apt  to  consider  as  small  and  venial  trans- 
gressions. They  have  balances  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  weigh  every  trans- 
gression ;  and  if  any  of  the  offences  they 
have  committed,  either  against  God  or  theif 
neighbour,  weigh  light  in  the  scale  ot 
fashion  or  general  practice,  they  appear  to 
them  as  scarcely  Bxiy  offences  at  all.  —Both 
these  extremes  we  must  carefully  guard 
against :  and  study  to  regulate  our  conduct 
by  the  pure  unsophisticated  laws  of  God ; 
resting  our  character  neither  on  a  strict 
observance  merely  of  the  external  forms  of 
religion,  nor  on  a  partial  regard  to  its  moral 
duties ;  but  attending  to  all  that  God  has 
required  from  us  as  men  and  Christians^  — 
The  truth  is,  such  errours  as  I  have  pointed 
9Uts. always  have  their  source  in  some  cor- 
ruptioxi  of  the  heart  It  is  not  from  inability 
to  d^cover  what  they  ought  to  do,  that  men 
!er?  in  practice.  It  is  from  some  oblique 
regard  to  their  interests  or  their  pleasures, 
to  their  reputation  or  their  gain,  that  they 
VOL.  V.  T  deviate 
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8BEM6K  Seriate  into  bjr-paths,  while  ihej  aflfect  to 
«-— y— -^  nmame  some  appearance  of  principle.  Faht- 
ness  and  upri^tness  of  mind  are  the  chief 
requisites  for  directing  our  conscience  how 
to  avoid  oflfences  towards  God  or  man. 
He  who,  with  an  honest  intention,  se^ 
in  every  cas6  to  know  what  it  is  his  doty 
to  do,  will  sdldom  or  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
S&soyvet  it 

Ik  the  next  place,  it  belongs  to  evny  one 
who  studies  to  attain  to  a  consdente  void 
<tf  oflfence,  to  make  reparation  for  whirtever 
throng  he  is  conscious  of  having  formerly 
Aolie.  Hiis  is  the  most  difficult,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  satisfisurtory  twt, 
of  ^our  sincerity  in  desiring  to  have  m  elear 
ttmsdence  before  God  and  'man*.  ilo# 
can  he  be  aincere  in  this  desii«,  who  allows 
himself  to  remain  quiet  while  loaded  trfth 
the  sense  that  aU  he  jnow  enjoys  has  b«Hi 
obtained  by  injusdce  and  fraud  P  If  hfe  CMi- 
l»iues,  without  rem&rse,  to  fiuten  t^poa  the 
gains  of  unri^teousness ;  to  fettrt  dn  Att 
spoils  of  the  inddstriotXs ;  to^^^^el  in  lora^ 
ries  purchased  by  oppreMioii  or  treildterys 
dare  he  hold  up  his  face,  and   litter  the 

name 


tiMSie  of  G>n6cience  ?  Woe  to  him  that  ^iiaSd^  wbhon 

e^  his  house  by  imrighteoumeBS^  and  hif  ^ ^^ 

Cambers  by  wrong.  *  In  the  midst  of  hb 
atately  habitation,  the^tone,  in  the  expressive 
language  of  Scripture,  ^hall  cry  out  of  th€ 
ttmO  against  him ;  and  the  beam  out  of  the 
timber  shaU  answer  it.  f  — ^  It  may  not  be 
alwayfi  in  a  man's  power  to  make  exact 
restitution  of  every  unlawful  gain  he  has 
acquired;  but  to  make  reparation  to  the 
utmost  of .  his  power^  for  every  wxong  he 
h»»  done  "to  others,  is  the  duty  of  evefj 
Otoe  who  lays  any  claim  to  principle  or 
htmwty.  If  this  be  entirely  joeglected^  it  is 
tibe  mark  of  a  eooscience  that  is  bec(H9e 
4ted  to  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  In 
ytm  we  pretend  to  clear  our  conscience^ 
bjr  iftffecting  to  compratote  for  fraud  or 
cxmAtyj  either  i>y  acts  of  strict  religion 
hbAflge  iowerds  God^  or  by  some  partial 
Firbnes  aiid  shows  of  generosity  towa^ 
iDisn.  Wtibh  jrespect  to  men^  we  ought  tp 
IfMim  fthat  we  must  begiii  with  being  j\ist> 
tidPore  we  ^oan  ^attempt  to  be  gen^roiv^ 
Wkh '  raifiect  to  /GkNi,  v^  ka(m  that  h§ 

*  Jerem.  xxti.  IS.  f  Habak.  ii.  11. 

T  2  delights 
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RMON  delights  in  mercy  more  than  sacrifice ;  and 
-v-^  rejects  with  contempt  the  hypocritical 
worshipper.  /  wUl  come  near  to  yoa  in 
judgment  J  saith  the  Lord;  and  I  will  be  a 
swift  witness  against  those  that  oppress  the 
hirelings  the  widow^  and  the  fatherless ;  and 
that  turn  aside  the  stranger  from  his  right  — ^ 
The  Lord  mil  plead  their  cause,  and  spoU 
the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled  them.  * 

After  making  reparation  for  the  wrong* 
he  has  committed,  the  next  study  of  every 
one  who  is  exercising  himself  to  have  '  the 
conscience  void  of  offence,  should  be  to 
guard  against  those  particular  snares,  which 
have  formerly  led  him  into  eviL  —  If,  for 
instance,  covetousness  has  on  many  oc- 
casions tempted  him  to  defraud  or  oppress^ 
that  he  might  increase  his  worldly  store, 
it  ought  to  be  his  first  care  to  correct  in 
future  this  inordinate  passion  for  Wealth, 
by  bringing  down  in  his  estimation  the 
acquisitions  of  fortune  to  their  proper 
value ;  so  that  he  may  remain  satisfied  with 
a  moderate  share  of  the  world's  goods,  and 

*  Malachi,  iii.  5.  - 

become 
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become  sensible  of  what  small  importance  sermon 
great  riches  are  to  real  happiness.  It  am- 
bition has  impelled  him  to  rise  into  consi- 
deration by  crooked  policy  and  intrigues, 
let  him  impress  his  mind  with  all  the  con- 
siderations that  will  show  him  the  emptiness 
and  vanity  of  worldly  honours.  If  a  loose 
and  careless  life  has  brought  him  into 
habits  of  dissipation,  and  led  him  to  neglect 
those  religious  duties  which  he  owed  to 
his  Maker,  let  him  return  to  the  regular 
worship  of  God ;  and  nourish  an  awful 
fear  and  reverence  of  that  Almighty  Beings 
on,  whom  his  all  depends  in  time  and  eter- 
nity. — —  In  this  manner  it  must '.  be  his 
care  to  begin,  by  eradicating  those  cor- 
ruptions which,  on  different  occasions,  have 
tempted  him  to  violate  conscience.  This 
study  to  reform  all  known  errours  in  former 
life,  wjll  be  one  of  the  most  satisfying  marks 
of  a  sincere  design  to  preserve  in  future  a 
coinscience  void  of  offence.  For  if  any  of 
the  old  vitiated  parts  of  the  di3po3ition  be 
ajjbwed  to  remain  in  their  former  state> 
»a  vain  will  any  man  apply  himself  to  a 
thorough  reformation  of  character.  The 
favourite  ruling  passion,  if  it  be  suffered  to 
T  3  keep 
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s£iiMO!«  kosp  its  anoeindaert}  will  not  iaiil  to  di»g  the 


xm. 


life  afler  it. 

Lff  the  last  place^  in  Ofdet  to  carry  on 
this  cKidcipline  whic&^  I  have  be«i  i-eoODft* 
mending  for  obtaining  a  good  cota^ieas^f 
it  will  be  highly  necessary,  that  we  fre- 
quently examine  ourselve^,^  and  bring  ticir 
conduct  undei^  review.     No  day  ooght  to 
puss  otrer  our  head,  without  some  exeriase 
of  this  kind*       Every  evening  before  we 
go  to  rest,  we  should  subject  to  scrutiny 
the  transactions  in  which  we  have  be«6 
engaged     "  What  have  I  done  this  day, 
^  hy  which  I  may  either  have  justly  of- 
"  fended  any  man,  or  have  shown  neglect 
"  erf* God?  What  duty  have  I  transgressed? 
"  Wherein  have  I  omitted  to  act  the  part 
"  which  my  Maker,  or  my  fellow-creaturfes 
<^  had  a  title  to  expect  from  me  ?"  —  Be 
assured,  my  friends,  that  only  by  thus  pre- 
serving conscience  in  the  frequent  exercise 
of  ita  natural  jurisdiction,  you  can  suppcflrt 
its  fights.     If  you  do  not  lead  it  in  this 
manner  often  to  assume  its  due  station,  its 
tttthority  will  gradually  decline.       There 
will  be  fto  acfcuracy  !»  your  tnoral  conduct. 

Corrup- 
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Coriupiioii»  will  grow^  upmi  you  unAWarak  sermon 
You  will  forget  that  you  are  creatureb  ac- 
countable for  your  actions,  to  a  higher 
tFibunal  than  that  of  the  world. — —It  is  a 
oardbew  train  of  living,  that  is  the  general 
fuin  <^  mankind.  It  is  not  so  muob  &om 
Iwfkig  adopted  evil  principles  thai  mem 
become  wicked,  aa  from  having  adoptool^ 
na  principles  at  alL  They  follow  theiv 
ifi^Bations,  without  examining  whether 
there  be  any  principles^  whidi  they  ou^^t 
ta  fotnoi  for  r^ulating  their  conduct 
The  chief  corrective  of  this  mischief  ia 
that  which  has  been  suggested ;  by 
bringifig  conscience  into  a  frequent  exer« 
cise  of  its  power,  and  thereby  awakening 
its  authority  over  our  life.  —  Bitterly  it 
may  at  times  reprove  us  for  our  rins  and 
jbllies.  Sharply  it  may  sting.  But  those 
reproofs  and  those  stings  are  salutary  in 
their  effect ;  and  tend  to  prevent  us  fretq 
proceeding  headlong  in  a  downward  eoua^. 
If  ever  conscience  become  altogeth^  dead 
and  still,  the  symptom  is  omiqous  ci 
our  having  contracted  from  hardened  vice 
that  mortal  lethargy,  from  which  we  are 
T  4  only 
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SERMON,  ooly  to  be  awakened  at  the  day  of  judg* 
ment, 

.  IL  Having  thus  suggested  some  of  the 
particulars. which  appear  most  essential  in 
exercUing  or  forming  ourselves  to  attain,  to 
a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  Chd 
and  men^  I  come  next  to  recommend 
this  discipline  by  showing  the  happy 
effects  it  will  produce.  These  happy 
elSects  are  manifold  ;  to  avoid  prolixity^ 
I  shall  comprise  them  under  two  general 
heads.  Such  a  dear  Qonscience  sets  us 
free  from  the  terrours  of  another  world ;  it 
exempts  us  from  a  multitude  of  disquietudes 
in  this, 

.  First,  the  conscience  void  of  offence 
t^ids  to  procure  freedom  from  the  terrours 
of  another  worJd*  Many,  I  know,  in  the 
gaiety  of  their  hearts,  pretend  to  make 
lig^t  of  terrours  of  this  kind;  yet  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  they  are  capable  of 
aasailing  and  dismaying  the  stoutest  hearts 
Conscience  is  too  great  a  power  in  the  na^ 
tui^of  man  to  be  altogether  subdued.  It  may 
for  a  time  be  repressed  and  kept  dormant 

But 
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But  conjunctures  there  are  in  human  life  sermon 
which  awaken  it ;  and  when  once  awakened,  v.— v-**-^ 
it  flashes  on  the  sinner's  mind  with  all  the 
horrours  of  an  invisible  Ruler  and  a  future^ 
judgment.  It  has  been  so  ordered  by  Pro- 
videncCf  that  it  is  always  in  the  evil  day, 
at  fhe  season  when  men  stand  most  in* 
need  of  consolation  and  support,  that  con- 
science exerts  its  vengeance  on  the  guilty. 
I  might  mention  what  is  suffered  in  the 
lonely  hours  of  solitude  and  silence,  when 
the  sinner's  mind  is  humbled  and  depressed 
by  some  recent  disgrace,  or  some  disap- 
pointment in  his  criminal  pursuits.  But 
let  me  only  lead  your  thoughts  to  what 
must  await  us  all,  when  we  shall  have  ar- 
rived at  the  decline  of  life ;  when  we  feel  the 
hand  of  death  upon  us,  and  cannot  any 
more  flatter  ourselves  that  it  will  long 
delay  giving  the  fatal  stroke.  Stifficient^ 
and  more  than  sufiicient,  for  that  day  will 
be  the  evil  thereof  even  supposing  that  no- 
thing within  shall  alarm  us  with  dark  fore- 
bodings of  what  is  to  follow.  But  if  at  the 
time  when  we  are  oppressed  with  sickness 
or  pain  upon  our  bed,  distressed  perhaps 
with  the  situation  of  our  family  and  worldly 

affairs. 
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seRMON  ftffiiirisr,  and  mst  abotit  to  take  the  last  fare- 
well  of  our  friends  artd  oi  all  we  ba¥e 
ever  loved  on  eartll  j  if  in  the  midst  oS 
this  scene  of  ^stress,  we  shaft)  be  also  tk»- 
mented  with  the  thought  of  what  is  t* 
b<kK>1ne  of  us  in  that  next  world  which  is 
just  opening  to  onr  view;  if  we  depart 
from  life,  conscious  that  we  deserve  piinish- 
nsient  for  the  manner  in  which  we  haVe 
lived;  and  dreading  that  the  hour  of  tor 
beaiig  to  receive  that  punishtnent  is  at  hand^ ; 
such  a  state  of  complicated  misery  who  can 
endure?  The  spirit  thus  wounded  9iXiA\A^e^'^ 
ifi^j  when  it  is  going  forth  from  the  body, 
wAo  can  hew  t 

I  by  no  means  liay,  that  he,  who  during 
hie  life  has  taken  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
serve his  conscience  void  of  ofifenee,  can 
v^on  that  plea  rest  with  confidence;  er 
upon  diis  ground  alone  leave  this  life  with- 
out uneasiness  or  fear.  No  man's  con- 
science was  ever  entirely  clear  front  all 
reproach.  We  daily  offend;  and  the  beftt 
have  much  reason  to  implore  mercy  and 
forgiTeness  from  their  judge.  The  whole 
sttairt  of  the  Gospel  tends  to  bumble  and 
depress  rtwse  wfco  vainly  trust  \iq  their  ^own 

imperfect 


\mpttieetti^i^o\ime^4    It  t«ftck«»  u#  that  s«mow 
the  ultimate  gmtind  on  which  w^  afe  %& 
te^  %x  acceptance  i/rithGod^  i{»fhe^igbte0iMi* 
ness  and  merit  of  our  great  Redeerner.^'^''-''^ 
But   this   I  say  and  testify  to  you,  that 
the   most    satisfactory  evidence  you  can 
{}<>ss€isi»,  of  having  an  interest  m  the  Ile« 
deetner'd  merits,  and  being  finally  accepted 
through  him,  must  arise  from  the  testimony 
of  a  conscience,  which  you  have  studied  td 
keep  t(nd  of  offence  towotrds  God  and  to^ 
wardg  meH,    This  will  be  the   best  proctf 
of  your  belonging  to  the  number  of  the 
s<»s  of  God.     It  will  be  the  witness  of  the 
Divine   Spirit  within  you:    the    day-^star 
arising  in  your  hearts,  and  preparing  the 
approach  of  a  more  perfect  day.  -*—  Without 
fl^  study  of  attaining  a  good  conscience 
be  assured  that  all  other  grounds  of  hope 
will  prove  fallacious :  not  the  most  fervent 
jMftfd,  nor  the  highest  pretences  to  intercourse 
with  God^  will  be  of  any  avail.     They  wiH 
have  no  more  stability  than  the  house  buiH 
on  the  simd,  which,  in  the  day  of  trial,  fatts 
to  the  ground.     He  only  whose  conscience 
bearswitness  to  his  feithfalness^  his  integrity, 
and  sincerity^  in  discharging  aU  the  duties 

of 
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SEBMm  of  life,  can  with  a  steady  mind,  and  a  firm 
but  humble  trust  in, his  Saviour,  look  for- 
ward to  all  that  awaits  him  in  a  future 
unknown  world. 


In  the  next  place,  while  the  conscience, 
void  of  offence  thus  delivers  us,  in  a  gre^ 
degree,  from  the  terrours  of  a  future  life,  it. 
ke^pa  us  free,  at  the  same  time,  from  in^: 
numerable  disquietudes  in  this.  life.      All. 
th^  offences  for  which  conscience  condemna 
us,  become,  in  one  way  or  other,  sources, 
ef  vexation.     Never  did  any  man  long  for- 
sake the  straight  and  upright  path,  without, 
having  cause  to  repent  of  it.     Whether  it 
be  pleasure,  or  interest,  or  ambition,  that 
leads  him  astray,  he  is  always  made  to,  pay 
dpar  for  any  supposed  advantage  he  gainse, 
Warily  and  cautiously  he  may  at  first  set 
out,  and  lay  many  restraints  on  himself 
against  proceeding  too  far.     But  having 
once  forsaken  conscience  as  his  guide,. ^hi;^. 
passions  and  inclinations  soon  take  the  lead 
of   his   conduct,    and   push   him   forward 
rashly.      One  bad   step  betrays  him   into 
another;  till  in  the  end,  he  is  overtaken;^ 
if  not  by  poverty  and  disease,  at  least  by 

dishonour 


dishonour  and  shame,'  by  the  lossof  fnendi,  snmoit 
arid  the  forfeiture  of  general:  esteem.  Me  »_,:-^-j^ 
^ho  walketh  uprightly^  has  been  alwarycs 
found  to  walk  wrely :  while  in  ^  the  dark 
and  crooked  paths  of  fraud,  dishonesty,  or 
ignoble  pleasure,  a  thousand  forms  of  trouble 
and  disaster  arise  to  meet  us«  In  the  mean 
time  to  a  bad  man,  conscience  wUl  beak 
iviays  an  uneasy  bompanion.  In  the  midst 
of  his  amusements,  it  will  frequently  break 
in  upon  him  with  reproach^  At  nighty 
when  he  would  go  to  rest,  holding  up  to 
him  the  deeds  of  the  former  day,  putting 
him  in  mind  of  what  he  has  lost  and  what 
he  has  incurred,  it  will  make  himoflen 
iashamed,  oflen  afraid.  — —  Cowardice  Bud 
baseness  of  mind  are  never-bailing  x»nco^ 
mitants  of  a  guilty  conscience.  He  who 
is  haunted  by  it,  dares  never  stand  forth  to 
the  world,  and  appear  in  his  own  character. 
'He  is  reduced  to  be  constantly  studj^ng 
"Ooricealment  and  living  in  disguise.  He 
must  put  on  the  smiling  and  open  look, 
when  dark  designs  are  brooding  in  his 
mind.  Conscious  of  his  own  bad  pur- 
poses, he  looks  with  distrust  on  all  who  are 
around  him,  and  shrinks  from  the  scrutiny 

of 


9»$  O9^0ff(kfmUsmimi4^€^^ 

awMv  oi  mistf  igixmvB^  eye.  B^  m^%ti^  §vatm 
t]»t  be  MM,  liiiftpidoQ  in  many  a  opuate- 
nmce  ;  ami  refKls  upbniidingg  ifx  loqkf 
id&ere  no  upbcaiding  wm  meant  Often 
tie  »  M  ^reotfemr^  ^ere  mpfaar  is^ 

Very  di:fierefi!t  iroro  this,  is  the  istate  'of 
tihemanKvjbose  comtcience  is  voni  of  oflB^oee^ 
He  b  ii»nly  and  iittrepid  ia  every  sitoa^ 
lion.  He  has  never  seduced  4^e  innocesit 
by  ^ilty  asrts.  He  has  deluded  no  ooe  with 
fidse  i)romises.  He  has  ensnared  no  mm 
to  trust  him  by  a  deceitful  account  of  his 
afiaiDs ;  nor  taken  any  advsditages  of  4he  di$- 
teeeaes  t£  iHifaers  to  enrich  himself.  With- 
oat  uaaeasiness  he  ican  look  every  tma 
boldly  in  the  &ce ;  and  say  with  the^ood 
£ro}^t  Sbmuel ;  Behxdd^  iere  I  am;  wit^ 
nmi  against  me.  Whode  om  hwoe  Itakeni 
ar,  mkoie  ms  have  i  iakenf  <r,  tohonii 
hai9e  I  d^auded  f  Whom  fuwe  I  i^ 
pne$sed?  Of  mxhMe  hand  hwe  I  receismd 
may  bribe  f  JDedart^  and  I  will  restore  it  H 
ymiu^  He  who  can  thus  take  God  and  ikat 
imrld  to  witness  fin*  his  integrity,  may  A*h 
«p^  popular  accosation  or  reproach.  Thcat 
itm\msa:e&  and  riinnonrB  which  ace  cxm^ismAf 

*  I  Samueiy  xii.  S. 

dis- 
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disquieting  the  man  of  guilty  consci^iic^  bbimon 
pais  by  him.  unheeded.  His  mtneu  iM  m  u— ^^i— ^ 
keaven ;  and  his  record  is  on  high.  Inn<H 
ceaoe  and  uprightness  form  a  tenfold  shield^ 
against  which  the  darts  of  the  world  are 
aimed  in  vain.  Of  neither  God  as  his 
Judge)  nor  of  men  as  his  companions,  is 
such  a  man  afraid.  With  no  unquiet  nor 
terrifying  slumbers  will  his  couch  be 
haunted.  /  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace^ 
and  sleep ;  for  the  Lord  maketh  me  dwell  in 
safety. 

Let  those  considerations  which  have 
been  now  briefly  suggested,  contribute  to 
render  the  character  in  the  Text,  of  a  con^ 
science  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  many 
dmiable  and  estimable  in  our  eyes.  If  in  its 
fullest  extent  we  cannot  at*tain  to  it,  let  us 
at  least  endeavour  to  approach  to  it,  and 
herein  with  the  great  Apostle  exercise  our^ 
selves.  We  may  rest  assured,  that  the  mora 
we  partake  of  this  character,  the  happier 
wd  more  honourable  shall  our  life  be  on 
earth,  and  the  nearer  shall  it  bring  us  to 
Heaven.  Conscious  of  our  innumerable 
frailties,  let  it  be  our  daily  prayer  to  God, 
9  that 
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RMtw  that  by  his  powerful  Spirit  he  would  rectify 
what  is  corrupted  in  our  nature  ;  would 
guard  us  by  his  grace  against  the  tempta- 
tions that  surround  us;  keep  us  from  the 
path  of  the  destroyer ^  and  lead  us  in  his  way 
everlasting. 


[    289    ]  • 

SERMON    XIV. 

On  the  Ascension  of  Christ. 


{[Preached  in  the  Evening  after  the  Celebration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.] 


Luke,  xxiv.  50,  51* 

uind  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany ; 

and  he  lift  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them ; 

And  it  came  to  pass  while  he  blessed  them^ 

.  he  wa^  parted  from  them  and  carried  up 

into  Heaven. 

nPHE  sacred  scriptures  not  only  set  before  sebmon 

us  a  complete  rule  of  life,  but  give 
weight  ancL  authority  to  the  precepts  they 
deliver,  by  the  information  they  communi- 
cate of  certain  great  and  important  facts,  in 
which  all  the  human  race  have  a  deep  con- 
VOL.  V.  u  cem» 
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SERMON   cem.     Of  those  facts  one  of  the  most  illus- 

XIV  • 

trious  is  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  to 
Heaven,  after  having  completed  the  work 
of  our  redemption.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  it  is  at  all  times  pleasing  to  a  Chris- 
tian to  meditate ;  but  especially  after  the 
celebration  of  thftt  solemn  ordinance  in 
which  we  were  this  day  engaged.  We  thCTe 
renewed  the  memorial  of  our  Saviour  sut 
fering  and  dying  in  the  cause  of  mankind. 
Let  us  now  take  part  in  his  succeeding, 
triumphs.  LiCt  us  with  pleasure  behold 
him  rising  fix)m  the  grave,  as  the  conqueror 
of  death  and  hell,  and  ascending  into 
Heaven,  there  to  reign  in  glory,  and  to 
act  as  the  protector  and  guardian  of  his 
people,  to  the  end  of  time.  —  It  will  be 
proper  to  begin  with  taking  a  particular 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  that  attend- 
ed this  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Saviour's  life  ;  as  they  are  related 
in  the  text,  compared  with  the  accounts 
of  other  evangelists.  The  circumstances 
will  all  be  found  to  be  both  beautifiil 
and  sublime  in  themselves^  and  instructive 
to  us. 

We 
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We  are  informed*^,  that  it  was  not  until  sb^n 
jfbrty  days  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
grave^  that  this  event  took  place.  During 
this  space  he  had  shown  himself  alive  after 
his  passion^  by  many  infallible  proofs j  being 
often  seen  by  his  disciples^  and  conversing 
xsfith  them  of  things  pertaining  to  the  king-- 
dom  of  God.  All  being  now  concluded 
which  he  had  to  do  on  earth  ;  the  guilt  of 
manl^ind  having  been  expiated  by  his  death, 
and  his  Apostles  fully  instructed  in  the 
part  they  were  henceforth  to  act,  and  the 
character  they  were  to  assume ;  one  day,  we 
are  told,  he  led  them  out  of  the  city  as  far  as 
to  Bethany.  —  With  the  utmost  propriety 
was  this  place  selected  for  the  scene  of  his 
ascension.  Near  Bethany  was  the  mount 
of  Olives,  to  which  our  Lord  was  wont  so 
often  to  retire  for  the  exercise  of  private 
devotiop  ;  and  there  also  was  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane,  where  his  sufferings  com- 
menced with  that  agony  in  which  his  sovl 
was  eaiceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death. 
At  the  spot  where  his  generous  sufferings 
on  our  account  began, ,  there  also  was  his 
glory  to  commence ;  and  those  fields  which 

♦  Act8>  i.  3. 

u   2  so 
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lacBMON   80  long  had  been  his  favourite  retreat,  and 
so  often  had  been  consecrated  by  him  to 
inedita;t4on   aiid  prayer,   were  now  to  be 
dignified  with  his  last  and  parting  steps 
towards  heaven ;  a  sort  of  symbol  of  devo- 
tion and  virtuous  sufferings  being  steps  that 
prepare  for  ascent  to  heaven.  —  There,  we 
are  told.  He  lift  up  his  handsj   and  blessed 
his  disciples ;     and  while  he  blessed  them 
he  was  parted  from  them.     How  beautiM 
is  this  attitude  of  our  departing  Lord !  How 
well  did  such  a  conclusion  suit  the  rest 
of  his  life !     Having  loved  his  own  which 
were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  to  the  end. 
While  he  lived,  he  went  about  doing  good: 
He  died,   praying  for  his  enemies;    and 
when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  it  was  in 
the  act  of  lifting  up  his  hands  and  blessing 
his  friends  ;  like  a  dying  parent  giving  his 
last  benediction  to  his  children  and  family. 
A  worthy  pattern  is  here  set  before  us,  of 
the    manner  in  which    every  good   man 
should  wish  to  spend  his  last  moments,  ill 
acts  of  devotion  to  God,   and  expressions 
of  kindness  and  affection  to  his  friends,^— 
While  our  Saviour  was  thus  employed,  he 
was  parted  from  his  disciples  ;  a  chv4^  it  is 

said, 
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said,  received  him  out  of  their  sight  ^^  and  he  sermon 
was  carried  up  into  heaven.  Here  were  no 
whirlwinds,  no  thunders,  no  chariots  of  fire. 
Supernatural  appearances  of  old,  had  been . 
accompanied  with  majesty  of  a  terrible  kind. 
The  law  was  given  in  the  midst  of  lightnings 
and  thunders.  Elijah  was  caught  up  into 
heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot.  But  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  gently  received  up  in  a 
cloud;  with  that  sort  of  meek  and  calm 
magnificence  which  bespeaks  the  peaceful 
genius  of  the  Gospel  and  its  Author. 
Angels  likewise  assisted  at  this  so- 
lemnity, as  in  every  dispensation  friendly 
to  mankind  these  benevolent  spirits  are  re- 
presented as  taking  part.  At  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  morning  stars,  it  is  said, 
sang  together^  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouts 
edfprjoy.'^  At  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  we 
hear  of  their  songs  of  praise  and  joy  ;  we 
find  them  present  at  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  and  now  again  at  his  ascension 
into  heaven.  While  his  disciples  looked  sted^ 
fastly  towards  heaven,  as  he  went  up,  behold, 
two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel; 
which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 

*  Acts,  i.  9.'  t  Job,  X3csviii.  7. 

u  3  itand 
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SERMON  itand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  f  Thi$  same 


XIV. 


Jems  which  is  tqjcen  up  from  you  into  heaveih 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
him  go  into  heaven.* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  ac- 

•companied  that  great  and  signal  event  of 

Christ's  ascensien  into  Heaven ;  all  of  them 

very  solemn  and  striking,  and  calculated  to 

leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 

his  disciples. Let  us  now  proceed  to 

consider  the  ends  and  purposes  of  our  Sa- 
viour's ascension,  as  far  as  they  are  revealed 
and  made  known  to  us  ;  And,'  together  with 
them,  the  effects  which  ought  thereby  to  be 
produced  on  our  minds. 


In  the  first  place,  by  our  Saviour's  ascen- 
sion ijito  heaven,  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  the  great  design  for  which  he  de- 
scended to  the  earth  was  completely  -fill- 
filled.  A  solemn  attestation  was  thus  given 
by  God,  to  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  that 
c  great  sacrifice  which  he  offered  by  his 
death  for  the  sins  of  the  world :  It  was  de- 
clared that  in  consideration   of  the   higl^- 

'    *  Acts,  i,10,ll. 

meriti 
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merits  and  generous  sufferings  of  the  Son  sermon 
of  Gk)d,'  pardon  and  grace  were  to  be*^  ex- 
tended to  the  fallen  race  of  men.  There- 
fore, God  raised  him  up  from  the  dead^  and 
gave  him  glory^  that  our  faith  and  hope 
might  stand  in  God. 

Hence  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  display  from  heaven  of  the 
olive  branch  to  mankind.  It  is  a  most  au- 
gust ratification  of  that  covenant  of  grace 
on  which  are  founded  all  our  hopes  of 
acceptance  with  God.  ,We  lay  under  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  as  an  offending 
guilty  race,  till  Christ  undertook  our  causes 
and  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension  proved 
that  he  succeeded  in  what  he  had  under- 
taken. As  soon  as  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  terrours  of  the  law  were 
withdrawn.  Ancient  prophecies  were  ful- 
filled, which  represented  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  renovation  of  the  world,  as 
the  aera  of  declared  grace  and  peace  to  man- 
kind. The  ascension  of  Christ  was  the 
signal  of  his  triumph  over  all  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Long  they  had  meditated 
our  ruin,  and  maintained  the  reign  of 
u  4  idolatry 
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8EBM0N  idolatry  among  the  nations.  Bat  the  pe* 
riod  was  now  come  when  their  power  was 
to  be  overthrown.  When  Christ,  as  it 
was  predicted  of  old  by  the  inspired 
Psalmist,  ascended  up  an  highj  he  led  cap^ 
tivity  captive^  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  He 
then'  spoiled  principalities  and  powers.  *  He 
defrayed  hifn  that  had  the  power  of  deaths 
that  is  the  devil  f ;  and  the  gifts  which,  as 
tokens  of  victory,  he  bestowed  among  his 
followers,  were  no  less  than  peace,  pardon, 

arid  eternal    life. While  our    Lord's 

ascension  thus  serves  to  establish  our  faith 
in  the  Gospel, 

It  is,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  viewed  by 
us  with  respect  to  Christ  himself,  as  a  me* 
rited  restoration  to  his  original  felicity. 
As  the  Son  of  God,  all  glory  belonged  to 
him  for  ever.  The  Divine  nature  could 
neither  suffer  any  real  depression,  nor  re-' 
ceive  any  additional  advancement.  But  it 
was  as  a  man,  that  he  appeared  and  acted 
on  earth  ;  that  he  suffered  and  died.  What 
he  had  done  in  that  character,  emit  led  him 
as  a  man  to  the  highest  rewards.      Ao- 

*  Coloss.  ii.  15.  t  Heb.  ii.  14. 

^  cordingly 
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cordingly  it  is  in  this  view  of  merited  re-  ser»«)n 
oompence,  that  his  ascension  and  exaltation 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  always  set 
forth  in  Scripture.  Because  he  made  him^ 
self  of  no  reputation  J  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant;  and  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man  he  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross;  wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow  —  and  every  tongue  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.  *  —  In  this  constitution  of  Pro* 
vidence,  an  illustrious  testimony  was  de# 
signed  to  be  given  of  God's  regard  and 
love  to  eminent  righteousness.  We  see  Jesus, 
as  the  Apostle  speaks,  for  the  suffering  of 
death  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  f 
We  see  signal  pre-eminence  made  the  re- 
ward of  signal  condescension  for  the  sake 
of  mankind ;  and  self-abasement  and  hu- 
miliation made  the  road  to  glory.  We 
are  taught,  in  this  great  instance,  that  God 
never  deserts  the  cause  that  is  his  own,  nor 
leaves  worth  and  piety  to  be  finally  op- 

*  Philipp.a.7,  &c.  tHeb.ii.  9. 

pressed ; 
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SERMON  pressed ;  though  for  a  while  he  may  allow 
trials  and  hardships  to  be  undergone  by  the 
best  men.  No  person  could  appear  more 
neglected  and  forsaken  by  God,  than  our 
Saviour  was,  for  a  season,  when  in  the 
hands  of  his  foes.  Important  purposes  of 
Providence  were,  during  that  season,  carried 
on ;  but  as  soon  as  those  purposes  were 
accomplished,  God  came  forth  in  support 
of  righteousness  and  truth,  and  by  the 
high  honours  bestowed  on  Christ,  establish- 
ed his  eternal  triumph  over  all  his  foes. 

While  we  thus  view  our  Saviour^s  ascen- 
sion as  a  glorification  justly  merited  on 
his  own  account,  we  cannot  but  on  our 
part  highly  rejoice  in  it  from  a  sense  of 
the  obligations  we  lie  under  to  him.  De- 
void of  every  just  and  honourable  senti- 
ment must  he  be,  who  partakes  not  with 
cordial  satisfaction  in  the  success  and 
triumph  of  a  generous  benefactor,  who 
for  his  sake  had  exposed'  himself  to  much 
distress  and  danger. — In  that  holy  sacrament 
which  we  this  day  celebrated,  we  beheld 
our  blessed  Saviour  despised  and  rejected 
of  men  ;  v(e  saw  him  treated  as  the  vilest 
of  malefactors,  led  to  the  hill  of  Golgotha 

with 
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with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  there  under-  sssmon 
going  all  that  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies  Could 
contrive  to  inflict.  All  this  we  beheld  him 
patientlyandcheerfullyenduringforoursake, 
in  order  to  accomplish  our  redemption.  — • 
Now,  when  at  his  next  appearance  we  be- 
hold such  a  glorious  revolution ;  when  we 
behold  him  rising  from  the  dead,  ascending 
into  the  highest  heavens,  sitting  do wb  there 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,*  and  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  made  to  bow  before 
him,  shall  not  we,  ray  brethren,  with  thank- 
ful and    devout    hearts    partake    joyfully 

in  his  exaltation  and  felicity  ? Thou, 

O  Divine  Benefactor !  O  Illustrious  Re- 
storer of  the  lost  hopes  and  happiness  of 
mankind!  Thou  art  most  worthy  to  be 
thus  raised  above  all  beings.  Our  sorrows 
once  were  thine.  For  our  tramgremons 
thou  wert  bruised;  and  for  our  iniquities 
wounded.  Now,  in  thy  joy  we  rejoice; 
and  in  thine  honours  we  triumph.  We 
widi  lifted  hands  will  ever  bless  thee.  Pro^ 
strate  at  thy  feet,  we  will  join  with  all  the 
heavenly  host  in  celebrating  thy  praises; 
in  ascribing  to  Him  that  loved  us^^and 
washed  US  frcm  our  sins  in  Ms  own  blood, 

10  all 
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SERMOR  all  power,  and  glory,   and  dominion  for 
ever  1 

In  the  third  place,  Christ  ascended  into 
heaven  that  he  might  act'  there,  in  the 
presence  of  God^  as  our  High  Priest  and 
Intercessor.  This  office  which  lie  per- 
forms, was  pre-signified  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  by  the  High  Priest  entering 
once  every  year^  on  the  great  day  of  atoile- 
ment,  into  the  holiest  place  in  the  temple, 
and  there  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sa- 
crifice before  the  mercy  seat.  But  Christ 
being  come^  an  High ,  Priest  of  good  things 
to  conie^  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  ta^ 
bemacle^  not  made  with  hands^  neither  by 
the  blood  of  goats  and  calvesj  but  by  his  own 
blood  he  entered  at  once  into  the  holy.place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us;  he 
is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  m^ie  with 
handsj  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but 
into  heaven  itself  now  to  appear  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  God  for  us.  —  There^  we  are  told,  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  his 
people.^  —  By  his  appearing  in  the  human 
liature,   while  he  is  acting  as  intercessor 

*  Heb.  ix.  11, 12.  24.  Heb.  vii.  25. 

for 
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for  mankind,  an  everlasting  memorial  is  sermon 
presented  to  the  Almighty  of  the  Redeemer's 
love  to  men.  That  sacrifice  which  was  ot 
fered  on  Mount  Calvary,  still  continues  to 
ascend  before  the  throne  ;  and  that  blood 
which  was  shed  on  the  cross,  flows  for  eve* 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  this  intet- 
oession,  which  our  Saviour  is  represented 
as  making  in  Heaven,  and  his  continuing  to 
appear  in  the  human  nature  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  am  aware  that  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions may  be  raised  by  some.     I  readily  ad- 
mit, that  the  whole  doctrine  revealed  to  us 
in  Scripture  relating  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  the  atonement  made  by  his  death, 
and  the  nature  of  his  intercession  for  us  in 
heaven,  is  of  a  mysterious  kind.     It  is  what 
.we  can  comprehend  in   a  very  imperfect 
manner  j  and  when  we  attempt  too  particu- 
larly to  explain  or  discuss  any  of  these  doc- 
trines, we  are  apt  to  darken  counsel  by  wdrds 
mthout  knowledge.^  —  Let  us  not  however 
imagine  that  the  mysterious  natute  of  those 
doctrines  furnishes  any  just  objection  against 

^    *  Job,  xxxTiii.}, 
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SERMON  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation*  It 
must  be  considered,  that  this  revelation 
professes  to  give  such  a  discovery  of  the 
spiritual  invisible  world,  and  of  the  adminif 
stration  of  the  Divine  government,  as  was 
proper  to  be  at  present  communicated  to  us; 
In  such  a  revelation  of  things  invisible  and 
divine,  and  which  stretch  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  knowledge  or  capacity, 
it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  matters 
would  occur  which  should  be  mysterious^ 
and  inconiprehensible  by  us.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  strange  and  incredible  if 
It  had  been  otherwise ;  if  nothing  had  ap- 
peared on  such  subjects,  but  what  was  level 
to  our  apprehension.  In  the  present  mar 
terial  system,  in  midst  of  which  we  Jive, 
and  where  the  objects  that  surround  us  are 
continually  exposed  to  the  examination  of 
our  senses,^  how  many  things  occur  that  are 
mysterioui^  and  unaccountable  ?  The  phi- 
losopher^ age  after  age,  has  continued  hs 
researches  into  matter.  After*  all  his  re- 
searches will  he,  at  this  day,  reftise  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  in  material  substances, 
qualities  have  been  discovered,  powers  and 
properties  have  been  found,    which  it   is 

beyond 
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beyond  hi»  power  to  reconcile  to  the  com-  sermon  . 
monlj  received  laws  and  operations  of  mat- 
ter, and  which  he  cannot  bring  within  the 
compass   of  any  established   system   and 
theory?     Shall  this  philosopher  then,  who 
finds   himself  so   often  baffled  in  his  in- 
quirieSf  by  meeting  with  wonders  in  matter 
which  he  cannot  explain,  presume  to  rgect 
a  religious  system,  merely  because  in  treats 
ing  q{  an  invisible  world,  and  the  admini. 
stration   of  government  there  carried  on 
by  the  Father  of  Spirits,  particulars  occur 
which  appear  incomprehensible  to  him  ?  — 
My  brethren,  let  ns  be  a  little  more  humble 
arid  sober  in  our  attempts  to  philosophize. 
Let  us  be  thankful,  that  having  received  a 
revelation,  which,   upon  rational  grounds, 
stands   well   attested  and   confirmed,    the 
mysterious  doctrines  which  occur  in  it  are 
all  of  them  such  as  to  be  perfectly  recon- 
cileable  with  godliness  and  virtue  j    nay, 
such  as  have  a  direct  tendency  to  promote 
the  moral  influence  of  virtue  on  the  lived  of 
men  ;  and  to  bring  powerful  consolation  to 
them  under  many  troubles. 

This 
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smum^  '  This  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  that 
doctrine  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  .of 
the  ofBce  performed  by  our  Lord  upon  his 
ascension  into  Heaven.  A  mediator  and 
intercessor  with  God,  is  what  most  nations 
and  religions  have  anxiously  sought  to  oh* 
tain«  It  has  been  at  all  times  the  favourite 
wish  and  hope  of  men  ;  and  from  their 
earnestness  to  have  this  wish*  gratified,  they 
contrived  some  form  or  other  of  mediation 
and  intercession,  on  which  they  rested; 
some  favourite  hero  or  saint,  or  tutelary 
subordinate  God,  through  whose  interven- 
tion they  sought  to  obtain  favour  from  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe*  This 
is  an  idea  which  we  find  prevailing  tinder 
most  of  the  modes  of  Pagan  worship.  Meh 
were  generally  sensible  that  they  were 
guilty  of  offences  against  the  Deity ;  that 
their  own  services  were  insufficient  to  ap- 
pease him  ;  and  that  therefore  they  had  no 
title  to  expect  his  favour,  xmless  some  me- 
diator of  high  merit  was  to  espouse  their 
interest  and  plead  their  cause.  —  This  re* 
lief  which  the  bewildered  nations  sought 
afler  in  vain,   is  fully  afforded  us  by  the 

Gospel 
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^spel  of  Christ.    A  reisil  mediator  is  there  sermon 

• '  .  xiv, 

'Tevealed,  invested  with  such  characters  as 

giver^hcouragement  and  satisfaction  to  every 
pioiis  worshipper.  The  Divine  nature  of 
which  he  is  possessed,  gives  infinite  merit 
and  .efficacy  to  evc^ry  cause  which  he  under- 
takes ;  and  his  possessing  at  the  same  time^ 
the  human  nature,  gives  us  the  justest 
ground  to  trust,  that  with  compassion  and 
ieudemess  he  undertakes  the  cause  of  man- 
kind. 

The  discovery  therefore  of  Christ's  acting 
ss  our  Intercessor  in  heaven,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  religion  and 
virtue.  It  is  so  far  from  being  a  doctrine 
repugnant  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  natural 
ideas  and  notions  of  mankind,  that  it  ac- 
cords, as  has  been  observed,  in  the  general 
view  of  it,  with  what  has  ever  been*  their 
wish  and  their  hope;  and  the  evangelical 
discovery  of  the  true  Mediator,  while  it 
banishes  all  the  superstition  and  idolatry 
which  heathen  ignorance  had  attached  to 
a  mediatory  worship,  fulfils  to  Christians 
every  purpose  both  of  encouragement  and 
consolation.  It  encourages  the  humble  vir- 
VOL.  V.  '  X  tuous 
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^mMii  tttous  man^  who  might  be  apt  to  look  up 
with  distrust  to  the  awfal  Majesty  of 
Heaven.  It  brings  consolation  to  the  pe^ 
nitent  returning  sinner,  from  the  belidPtkat 
unworthy  as  he  is  in  himsejfy  Christ  the 
Saviour  is  worthy,  by  his  powerful  int«^ 
cession,  to  procure  his  salvadon. — fWkat 
plan  of  religion  could  have  been  given  more 
suited  than  this  to  the  circumstances  of 
man,  in  his  present  state  of  weakness  and 
infirmity  ?  What  more  animating  to  every 
sincere  worshipper  ?  —  Let  us  study  to  do 
our  best ;  and  if  our  endeavours  be  foithfiily 
and  our  hearts  be  upright,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father  in  heav^i^  ^q 
whose  intercession  we  can  rely ;  One  w^ 
UixUe  to  save  to  the  attermostf  all  ti^  eome 
unto  Qod  ihinmgh  him.  We  have  not  an 
high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  ike 
feeling  of  our  infirmiUes;  but  who  mas 
in  aU  points  tempted  like  as  we,  urei  fftt 
without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come  beUBjf 
to  the  throne  of  grace^  that  we  mmf  obkm 
mercyy  and  fund  grace  to  help  in  tim^  qf 
need.'^ 

*  Hcb.  Yiii.  25.  —  m  15^  16. 
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In  the  last  place,  our. Saviour  ascended  sermon 
into  heaven  in  order  to  exercise  there  the 
office  of  our  King,  as  well  as  of  our  High 
jEViest  and  Intercessor.  Hb  ascension  was 
«  solemn  investiture  in  that  rojral  authoritf 
with  which  he  was  to  act  as  Head  of  the 
Chw€k  till  the  end  of  time.  All  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  was  committed  to 
bim«  In  token  of  his  being  the  Sovereign 
of  both  worlds,  in  triumph  he  rose  j&om 
hi9' earthly  grave,  and  in  triumph  ascended 
into  heaven.  Therefore  kt  aU  the  house  of 
lirad  know  asmredlt/j  that  God  hath  made 
Mm  both  Lord  and  Chrigt.  ^  I  have  set  my 
kmg  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  mil  give 
him  &e  heathen  for  his  mheritance^  and,  the 
mttermoslpartsof  the  earth  for  his  powession.  f 

This  view  of  our  Lord's  ascension  and 
ekaltation  obviously  commands  from  all 
4Dhristtans,  the  most  profound  reverence 
tmd  iGtubmission.  No  longer  let  the  humble 
iqppearance  he  made  on  eatth  vilify  him  to 
mxt  apprehension.  Never  let  the  conside* 
iBtiofit  of  his  grace  and  goodness  as  our  In- 
tercessor in  heaven,  be  separated  from  the 
tiboughts  of  that  awful  Majesty  with  which 

*  Aetdi  ik  S6*  f  Psalm  ii.  6.  S. 
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SERMON  his  ascension  clothes  him.  With  impunity 
none  catn  oflPend  him.  If  all  the  heavenly 
hosts  adore  him,  if  the  whole  universe  obey 
him,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  those,  who, 
being  of  all  creatures  the  most  highly  in- 
debted to  his  goodness,  revolt  against  his 
•government,  and  refuse  obedience  to  his 
laws? 

But  while  with  awe  and  reverence  the 
ascension  and  regal  character  of  our  Saviour 
is  fitted  to  inspire  us,  it  communicates  also 
the  highest  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  our 
hearts.  Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  jo^ffAl 
in  their  Kvng.^  They  have  a  Sovetieign  to 
•whose  protection  they  can,  with  firm  trust, 
commit  all  their  interests  in  life  and  death. 
There  is  no  temptation  under  which  his 
grace  cannot  be  sufficient  for  them ;  no  dis- 
tress, from  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
deliver  them  ;  no  darkness  but  he  can  en- 
lighten by  a  ray  sent  down  from  his  'eternal 
throne.  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alwaj/s^  even 
totheendofthe  world,  f  From  that  emineitce 
of  celestial  glory  in  which  he  resides^  :/he 
beholds  and  remarks  whatever  is  carried 
on  throughout  all  his  dominions.  No  secret 

*  Psalracxlix.2.  f  Matth*  xxYiii.  20. 

con- 
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conspiracy  can  escape  his  view;  no  fraud  sermon 
of  wicked  men  or  evil  spirits  can  baffle  liis 
designs.  The  heathen  may  rage^  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing.  Kings  of  the 
earth  may  set  themselves^  and  the  ridei^s  take 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  his 
anointed.  But  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in 
derision.  As  his  watchful  eye  is  ever  open 
to  observe,  so  his  almighty  arm  is  ever 
extended  to  guard  his  church  and  people. 

The  same  characters  of  wisdom  and 

power,   of  justice   and  mercy,   which   we 
ascribe  to  the  Providence  and  dominion  of 
God  the  Father,  belong,  in  their  fullest 
extent,  to  the  kingdom  and  government  of 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.     This  peculiar  satis- 
faction his  government  affords  us,  that  in 
the  midst  of  sovereign  authority,  we  know 
.that  he  still  retains  the  same  mild  and  comr 
,  passionate  spirit,  which  he  ishowed  as  our 
High  Priest.     The  meanest  of  his  subjects 
is  not  overlooked  by  him.     The  inhabitant 
,of  the  most  obscure  cottage,  equally  as  the 
-possessor  of  the  most  splendid  palace,  dwells 
under  his  protection.     He  listens  to  the 
prayer  of  the  poor,  and  despises  not  the 

X  3  .  services 
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»RMON  senrices  they  yield  him.  The  w%doiia?t 
mite  is  in  his  sight  an  acceptable  ofibring-j 
and  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a 
dimple  in  his  name^  passes  not  without  its 

reward; Hence  the  characters  of  his 

rejgal  administration  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
the  prophetical  Psalmist ;  He  shcM  judge  ihe 
people  with  righteoumessj  and  the  poor  with 
Judgment.     The  righteom  shall  flourish  M 
his  dctys.     He  shall  save  the  children  of  the 
needy i  cmd  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.    He 
shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth;  the 
poor  qlsd,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper.     His 
name  shall  endure  for  ever.     It  shall  be  cow- 
tinued  as  long  as  the  sun.     Men  shall  be 
blessed  in  him ;  and  aU  nations  shaU  call  Mm 
biased.  * 

We  have  now  under  several  views  tSon- 
sidered  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the 
important  purposes  which  were  answeted 
by  it.  In  going  along,  I  have  pointed  otit 
some  of  the  chief  effects  which  ought  to 
be  produced  on  us  by  this  object  of  our 
fwth.     Much  more  might  be  said  on  diis 

♦  Psalm  Ixxii. 

subject, 
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fubject,  did  the  bounds  of  a  discourse. per^  smvxf 
mit  it  One.  improvement  of  the  sul^ect  v^Sgy 
:irhich  the  sacred  writers  oftep  point  out^ 
must  not  be  forgotten.  If  ye  be  risen  wijti 
jPkrfst^  ieek  those  things  which  are,  affove^ 
where  Christ  siiteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God.  Set,  your  defections  on  thii}gs  aiivvf^  m4 
net  on  things  on  the  earth,."^  A  cert^iq.conr 
lormity  with  Christy  their  great  leader,  i|)  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  history  is  in  Scrip- 
ture exacted  fropi  Christians.  As  they 
must  die  mth  him  to  sin^  they  imist  rise 
anth  him  unto  nexmess  of  life;  .md  i^t^ 
him  asc^id  in  heart  to  heaven^  an4  ^^ejOiia 
their  affections  where  he  is.  The  elevated 
Jhopes  which  Christ,  by  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  has  set  before  us  ought  to  inspire 
Christians  with  suitable  elevation  of  sen^ 
timent  above  this  present  world. — As  Christ 
is  in  you  the  hope  of  glory  ^  let  every  one  who 
hath  this  hope  in  him^  purify  himself  cw 
Christ  is  pure,  f  Let  not  the  corrupt  plea- 
.  sures  of  this  world  debase  you.  Let  not 
its  terrours  deject  you.  But  in  your  whole 
conduct,  let  that  dignity  and  equanimity 
appear,  which  belongs  to  those  who  have 

*  Coloss.  iii.  1,  2.  f  1  JohOi  iii.S. 
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SERMON  such  high  connections.  Christy  as  your 
Ilj  forerunner^  hath  entered  into  the  highest 
heavens ;  Him,  it  is  your  part  to  follow, 
in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  In  those 
paths  proceed  with  perseverance  and  con- 
stancy, animated  by  those  words  of  your 
departing  Redeemer,  which  ought  ever  to 
dwell  in  your  remembrance;  Go  to  my 
brethren^  and  say  tothentj  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father^  and  your  Father ;  to  my  Godj  and 
your,  God.  In  my  Father^  house  are  many 
mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
Twill  come  again  and  receive  you  to  my  self f 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  * 

*  Johni  XX.  17.    xiv.  2,  3. 
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SERMON    XV. 

On  a  peaceable  Disposition. 


K0MANS9  xii.  18. 

If  ^  it  he  possible^  as  much  as  lieth  in  you^ 
live  peaceably  with  all  men. 


I 


T  cannot  but  occur  to  every   one  who  sermojt 


has  read  the  New  Testament^  even  in  ^_,-, -,^ 


a  cursory  manner,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  warmly  and  more  frequently  incul- 
cated in  it,  than  peace  and  love,  imion  and 
good  understanding  among  men.  Were  a 
person  to  form  to  himself  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  Christian  world,  merely  from 
reading  our  sacred  books,  and  thence  in- 
fei^ing  how  they  would  live  who  believed 
those  bookie  to  be  Divine,  he  would  draw, 
in  his  fancy,  the  fairest  picture  of  a  happy 
a  society: 
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SERMON  apciety :  he  would  expect  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  concord,  harmony,  and  order ; 
and  to  find  the  voice  of  clamour  and  con- 
tention for  ever  silent.  But  were  such  a 
person,  fond 'to  be  himself  a  witness  and  a 
partaker  of  such  a  blissful  state,  to  come 
amongst  U3  from  afar,  how  miserably, 
alas!  would  he  be  disappointed,  when  in 
the  actual  conduct  of  Christians  he  disco- 
vered so  little  correspondence  with  the  mild 
and  peaceful  genius  of  their  professed  reli- 
gion; when  he  saw  the  fierce  spirit  of 
contention  often  raging  unrestrained  in 
publick ;  and  in  private,  the  intercourse  of 
men  embittered,  and  society  disordered  and 
.ocmvulsed  with  quarrels  about  trifles  ?  "^oo 
JttsUy  might  he  carry  away  with  him.tys 
c^probrious  r^>ort,  that  surely  thosfs  Cbrisr 
tians  have  no  belief  in  that  religion  t^j 
profess  to  hpld  sacred,  seiug  tlieir.prfMCitic^ 
ao  openly  contradicts  it. 

In  order  to  prevent,  a3  mudb  as  we  can^ 
ihis  r^roach  from  attaching  to  us,  le^  uis 
90W  n^  ourjselves  to  consider  serioualj  4J^ 
importance  ai^d  the  adv^tages  of  lianng 
peaceeibly  "with  all  men.  ■  n.  This  duty  ma^ 
be  thought  by  some  to  possess  aiow  »vi^ 
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unoDg  the  Christian  virtues,  and  the  phrase  sermon 
a  peaceable  man,  to  express  no  more  than  a  ''''- 
v^  inferior  character.  I  admit  that  geti^ 
tleness,  candour,  sensibility,  and  friendships, 
express  a  higher  degree  of  refinement  and 
improyement  in  the  disposition:  and  that 
a  good  Christian  ought  to  be  distinguished 
by  active  benevolence,  and  zeal  for  reme- 
tlytng  the  miseries  and  promoting  the  feli- 
city of  others.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  love  of  peace  is  the  foundation 
of  ail  those  virtues.  It  is  the  first  article 
nil  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  charity ; 
And  its  obligation  is  strict,  in  proportion  as 
its  importance  is  obvious.  Blessed  are  tike 
peace  makers;  for  they  shall  be  caUed  the 
chUdrenof  6rorf.f  —  I  shall  first  show  what 
Is  Included  in  the  precept  of  living peaccabfy 
w9th  aU  men ;  a;nd  next,  what  arguments 
t&xfOkmi^d  our  obedience  to  this  precept 

•'I.  Ikis  preempt  implies,  in  the  first  place, 
a  Mcred  regard  to  the  rules  of  justice,  in 
>jfe9id^rig  to  every  mm  what  is  his  doe. 

J^-Vjde  Discourses  aa  th^  yirtu&i  in  ibfi  pr^cedii^ 
ypiumes.  - 
'  "^f  Matth*  Y.9. 

-  ^  Without 
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SERMON  Without  this  first  principle,  there  can  be 
u-iyl-;  no  friendly    commerce    among  mankind* 
Justice  is  the  basis  on  which  all  society 
rests.     Throw  down  its  obligation,  and  at 
that  instant  you   baniish  peace  from  the 
earth;  you  let   rapine  loose,  and  involve 
^11  the  tribes  of  men  in  perpetual  hostility 
and  war.      To   live  peaceably,  therdfore, 
requires,  as  its  first  condition,  that  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  is  our  own,  and 
never  se^k  to  encroach  on  the  just  rights 
of  our  neighbour;   that  in  our  dealings, 
we  take  no   unfair   advantage;   but  con- 
scientiously  adhere  to  the  great  rule  of 
doing  to  others,  according  as  we  wish, they 
should  do  to  us.    It  supposes  that  we  never 
knowingly  abet  a  wrong  cause,  nor  espouse 
an  unjust  side,  but  always  give  our  coun- 
.  tenance  to  what  is  fair  and  equal.    ^  We 
are  never  to  disturb  any  man  in  the  en- 
joyment   of   his  lawful  pleasure ;   nor  to 
hinder  him  from  advancing  his  lawful  pnv 
.fit.       But  under  a  sense  of  our  natur»^ 
^equality,  and  of  that  mutual  relation  whiclk: 
connects  us  together  as  men,   we  are  t^ 
carry  on  our  private  interest  in  consistence^ 
with  what  is  requisite  for  general  order  an,  ^ 

gooc3 
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800(1»      Render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  u  sermon 

XV. 

due ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to  wham 
honour.  Covet  not  what  is  thy  brother's. 
Owe  no  man  any  things  but  to  love  one 
another. 


In  the  second  place,  the  duty  of  living 
peaceably,  not  only  prohibits  all  acts  of 
open  injustice,  but  requires  us  carefully  to 
avoid  giving  unnecessary  provocation  or 
ofience  to  others.  When  we  consider  from 
what  small  beginnings  discord  often  arises, 
and  to  what  astonishing  heights  from  such 
beginnings  it  will  grow,  we  will  see  much 
cause  to  watch  with  care  over  our  words 
and  actions,  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
world.  It  ought  to  be  an  object  of  atten- 
tion so  to  behave,  as  never  needlessly  to 
exasperate  the  passions  of  others.  In  par^ 
ticular,  we  are  to  guard  against  all  improper 
liberties  of  speech,  and  contumelious  re* 
flections  on  persons  and  characters. — r-r 
The  jn^i  of  peace  is  mild  in  his  demeanour 
and  inoffensive  in  his  discourse.  He  apr 
jki^urs  to  despise  no  man.  He  is  not  fopd 
tof  oontradicting  and  Opposing,  and  is  always 
^  averse 
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SBBMON  Averse  to  c^isare  and  to  blame.    He  never 
^■^w  erects  himself  into  the  character  of  a  dies 
tator  in  society.    He  never  officiously  sedcs 
to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  others^  nw 
to  pry  into  their  secrets ;  and  avoids  ev«y 
occasion  of  disturbing  the  good-will  which 
men  appear  to  bear  to  one  another.— — 
Opposite  to  this,  stands  the  character  of 
the  man  of  unpeaceable  and  quarrelsQnie 
spirit;  who,  himself  easily  provoked  by 
every  trifle^  is  continually  ofl^ding  iUld 
provoking  others  by  the  harshness  of  his 
behaviour.     He  is  loud  in  his  censures, 
positive  in  his  opinions,  and  impatient  <tf 
all  contradiction.  He  is  a  busy  body  in  ether 
mefCs  matters ;  descants  on  their  character^ 
inquires  into   their  conduct,  and  on  tlH»x 
authority    of  his  own  suspicions,  assigni 
what  motives  he  pleases  to  their  actions 
Into  the  violence  of  party-spirit,  he  never 
fails  to  enter  deeply ;  and  confidently  ast 
.€ribes  the  worst  principles  to  all  who  difik 
hovci  him  in  opinion. -^  Such  persons  jilH^ 
the  pests  of  society,  and  the  troublers  of  aH 
good  order  in  human  life.    Ld  every  mm 
^Mytaberqmet^  says  the  Apost^,  andto  d$ 

hii 
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kit  avm  btuineti.     Who  art  thou  thai  Judged  ^bimdm 
wiather  man's  servant  f    To  hi*  tyson  master 
heskmdeth  or  falleth. * 

In  the  third  place^  the  study  of  peace 
seq^ireSf  that  on  some  occasions  we  scruple 
i2ot  to  give  up  our  own  opinion,  or  even 
-to  d^art  from  our  strict  right,  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  — rAt  the  same  time,  for  preventing 
mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  a  tame  submission  to  violence 
jaud  wrongS;  is  not  required  by  religion. 
We  are  not  to  imagine^  that  the  love  of 
peace  is  only  another  name  for  cowardice ; 
or  that  it  suppresses  every  proper  exertion 
of  a  manly  spirit.  The  expressions  exor 
fJoy  ed  in  the  text,  if  it  be  possible^  as  nmch  a; 
lieth  in  youf  plainly  insinuate,  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  may  not  be  in  our 
power  to  live  peaceably  with  all  metu 
Every  man  is  allowed  to  feel  what  is  due 
to  Jbimself  and  his  own  character,  and  is 
entitled  to  support  properly  his  own  rights. 
In  many  cases,  the  welfare  of  society  re- 
quires that  the  attacks. of  the  violent  be 
checked  and  resisted.^  -^  What  belongs  to  a 

*  1  Thes.  iv.  11.    Rom,  xiv.  4. 

good 
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SERMON  good  and  a  wise  man  is^  to  look  •  £>rwaird 
coolly  to  the  effects  that  are  likely  to  follow 
the   rigorous    prosecution  of   any  private 
rights  of  his  own.     If  these  appear  to  be 
pregnant  with  mischiefs  to  the  i$ociety  with 
which  he  is  connected,  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  any   advantage   they  can 
bring  to  himself,  it  then  becomes  his- duty 
rather   quietly  to  suffer    wrong,    than,  to 
kindle  the  flames  of  lasting  discord.     But 
how  many    are  there,   who  having  .^once 
begun  a  claim,  espoused  a  side,  or  engaged 
in  a  controversy,  are  determined  to  pursue 
it  to   the   last,   let  the    consequences  be 
what  they  will  ?  False  notions  of  honour  are 
brought  in  to  justify  their  passions.     Pride 
will  not  allow  them  to  yield,  or  to  make 
the  least  concession,  when  the  true  point 
of  honour  would  have  led  to  generous  ac- 
knowledgments and  condescension.     'They 
never  make  the  first  advances  to  returning 
reconciliation  and  peace.  They  are  haughty 
in  their  claims,  and  require  great  submissioii 

before    they    can   be  appeased. The 

lover  of  peace,  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
upon  men  and  manners  in  a  milder  and 
sofl^er  light.     He  views  them  with  a  phUo- 

sophick. 
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tophick  or  rather  a  Christian  eye.  Con-  jskrmon 
sctous  that  he  himself  has  been  often  in 
the  wrong ;  sensible  that  oiSence  is  fre- 
quently thought  to  be  given,  where  no  in- 
jury was  intended ;  knowing  that  all  men 
are  liable  to  be  misled  by  false  reports  into 
nnjust  suspicions  of  their  neighbours ;  he 
can  pass  over  many  things  without  disturb- 
ance or  emotion^  which  in  more  com- 
bustible tempers,  would  kindle  a  flame. 
In  all  public  matters  in  which  he  is  en- 
^9ged,  he  will  not  be  pertinaciously  adhesive 
to  every  measure  which  he  has  once  pro- 
posed, as  if  his  honour  were  necessarily 
engaged  to  carry  it  through.  If  he  see  the 
passions  of  men  beginning  to  rise  and  swells 
he  will  endeavour  to  allay  the  growing  storm. 
He  will  give  up  his  favourite  schemes,  he 
will  yield  to  an  opponent,  rather  than 
become  the  cause  of  violent  embroilments  ; 
and,  next  to  religion  and  a  good  conscience, 
the  cause  of  peace  and  union  will  be  to  him 
most  sacred  and  dear. 

In  the  fourth  place,  our  study  of  peace, 
in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  be  of  an  ex- 
tensive nature,  it  must  not  be  limited  to 
.  VOL.  V.  Y  those 
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sERMcw  those  with  whom  by  interest^  by  good 
^-^"^"^  opinion,  or  by  equality  of  station,  we  are 
connected.  Live  peaceably  with  all  men^ 
says  the  Apostle.  No  man  is  to  be  con- 
tenmed  because  he  is  mean,  or  to  be  treated 
with  incivility  because  he  is  one  in  whom 
we  have  no  concern.  Even  to  those  whom 
we  account  bad  men,  the  obligation  of  liv- 
ing at  peace  extends.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  just  indignation  which  we 
ought  to  bear  against  their  crimes.  With- 
out entering  into  any  close  connection  with 
them,  without  admitting  them  to  be  our 
friends  and  companions,  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible to  live  amongst  them  in  a  peaceable 
manner.  Human  society  is  at  present  com-^ 
posed  of  a  confused  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  men ;  and  from  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  characters,  it  is  oflen  not  easy  to  di(Eh 
tinguish  the  one  class  of  men  from  the  other. 
We  are  commonly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
those  who  concur  with  us  in  our  modes 
of  thinking;  and  are  prone  to  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  subjects  of  importance.  But  if  ail  the 
supposed  blemishes  of  those  with  whom  -  we 
differ  in  opinion ;  if  the  heretical  doctrines 

which 
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« 
which  we*^tecribe  to  them,  or  the  bad  prin-  semjon 

ciples  with  which  we  charge  them,  were 
sufHcient  to  justify  the  breach  of  peace,  very 
little  harmonious  correspondence  would 
remain  amcnig  men.  Appearances  of  re- 
ligious zeal  have  been  too  often  employed 
to  cover  the  pride  and  ill-nature  of  turbu- 
lent persons. The  man  of  peace  will 

bear  with  many  whose  opinions  or  practices 
he  dislikes,  without  an  open  and  violent 
rupture.  He  will  consider  it  as  his  duty 
to  gain  upon  them  by  mildness,  and  to 
reclaim  them  as  far  as  he  can  from  what 
is  evil,  by  calm  persuasion,  rather  than  to 
attempt  reforming  them  by  acrimony  and 

censure. Neither  indeed   is  it  every 

man's  office  to  «et  up  for  a  reformer  of 
the  world.  Everyman,  it  is  true  is  bound 
to  promote  reformation  by  his  personal 
example.  But  if  he  assume  a  superiority 
to  which  he  has  no  title ;  and,  with  rude 
and  indiscreet  zeal,  administer  reproofs,  and 
thrust  himself  forward  into  the  concernsr 
of  others,  he  is  likely  to  do  much  morie 
hart  than  good ;  to  break  the  peace  of  the 
world,  without  doing  service  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion. 

Y  2  If 
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asRMON  If  it  thus  appears  to  be  our  ?  duty  to 
extend  our  study  of  peace  throughout  the 
wide  sphere  of  all  who  are  around  us,  it 
will  naturally  occur  that  there  is  a  certain 
narrower  sphere  within  which  this  study 
ought  to  be  particularly  cultivated  j  to- 
wards all  those,  I  mean,  with  whom  Nature 
or  Providence  has  joined  us  in  close  union^ 
whether  by  bonds  of  friendship,  kindred, 
and  relation,  or  by  the  nearer  ties  of  do- 
mestick  and  family  connection:  There,  it 
most  highly  concerns  every  one  to  put  in 
practice  all  the  parts  of  that  peaceable  and 
amicable  behaviour  which  I  before  have 
described ;  to  guard  against  every  occasion 
of  provocation  and  offence ;  to  overlook 
accidental  starts  of  ill-humour ;  to  put  the 
most  favourable  interpretation  on  words 
and  actions.  The  closer  that  men  are 
brought  together,  they  must  unavoidably 
rub,  at  times,  the  more  on  one  another. 
The  most  delicate  attentions  are  requisite, 
of  course,  for  preventing  tempers  being 
ruffled,  and  peace  being  broken,  by  those 
slight  failings  from  which  none  are  exempt 
It  is  within  the  circle  of  domestic  life,  th^t 
the  character  of  the  man  of  peace  will  be 

particu- 
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particularly  distinguished  as  amiable ;  and  se^n 
where  he  will  most  comfortably  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  happy  disposition. 

Having  now  explained  the  precept  in 
the  text,  and  shown  what  is  included  in 
living  peaceably  with  all  men,  I  come  next 
to  suggest  some  considerations  for  recom- 
mending this  peaceable  disposition. 

Let  us  recollect,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
bond  of  union  and  peace,  the  natural  re- 
lation which  subsists  among  us  all  as  men, 
sprung  from  one  Father,  connected  by  one 
common  nature,  and  by  fellowship  in  the 
same  common  necessities  and  wants ;  con- 
nected as  Christians  closer  still,  by  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  same  Lord,  and  partici- 
pation of  the  same  divine  hopes.  Ought 
lesser  differences  altogether  to  divide  and 
estrange  those  from  one  another,  whom 
such  antient  and  sacred  bonds  unite  ?  In  all 
other  cases  the  remembrance  of  kindred, 
or  brotherhood,  of  a  common  piarent,  and 
common  family,  tends  to  soften  the  harsher 
feelings,  and  often  has  influence,  when 
ieuds  arise,  to  melt  and  overcome  the  heart 
Y  3  Why 
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SERMON  Why  should  not  a  remembrance  of  the 
same  kind  have  some  effect  with  respect 
to  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  ?— — 
How  unnatural  and  shocking  is  it,  if,  on 
occasion  of  some  angry  expression  or  trifling 
affront,  to  which  sudden  passion  or  mis- 
taken report  has  given  rise,  a  man  shall  de- 
liberately go  forth  with  the  barbarous  pur- 
pose of  plunging  his  sword  into  his  brother's 
breast  ?  What  a  reproach  to  reason  and  hu- 
manity, that  a  ridiculous  idea  of  honour,  de- 
rived from  times  of  Gothick  grossness  and 
ignorance,  should  stain  the  annals  of  modem 
life  with  so  many  tragical  scenes  of  horror ! 
Let  the  sentiment  of  our  natural  con- 
nect;ion  with  each  other  as  men,  dispose 
us  the  more  to  peace,,  from  a  reflection  on 
our  common  failings,  and  the  mutual  al: 
lowances  which  those  failings  oblige  us  to 
maj^e.  A  sense  of  equity  should  here  arise, 
toprompt  forbearance  and  forgiveness.  Were 
there  any  man  who  could  say  that  he  had 
never,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  suffered 
himself  to  be  transported  by  passion^  or 
given  just  ground  of  offence  to  any  one, 
such. a  man  might  have  some  plea  for  im- 
patieilce  when  he  received  from  others  un-T 

X    .  reasonable 
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reasonable  treatment.     But  if  no  such  per-  sermon 

XV. 

fectly  unexceptionable  characters  are  to  be  u^-^w 
found,  how  unjust  is  it  not  to  give  to  others 
those  allowances  which  we,  in  our  turn,  must 
claim  from  them  ?  —  To  our  own  failings, 
we  are  always  blind.  Our  pride  and  self- 
conceit  render  us  quarrelsome  and  conten- 
tious, by  nourishing  a  weak  and  childish 
sensibility  to  every  fancied  point  of  our  own 
honour  or  interest,  while  they  shut  up 
all  regard  to  the  honour  or  interest  of  our 
brethren.  From  the  high  region  of  iipa- 
ginary  self-estimation,  let  us  descend  tx> 
our  own  just  and  proper  level.  Let  us 
calmly  reflect  on  the  place  we  hold  in  so- 
ciety, and  on  the  justice  that  is  due  to 
.  others.  From  such  reflections  we  will  learn 
to  be  more  humble  in  our  claims,  and  more 
moderate  in  our  pretensions ;  and  many  of 
the  causes  of  animosity  and  contention  will 
die  away. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  next  place,  how 
trifling  and  inconsiderable,  for  the  most 
part^  the  causes  are  of  contention  and  dis^ 
cord  among  mankind,  and  how  much  they 
deserve  to  be  overlooked  by  the  wise  and 
Y  4  the 
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SERMON  the  good.  When  we  view  the  eagerness 
with  which  contests  are  agitated  in  societjj 
and  look  to  the  bitterness  and  wrath  they 
so  oft  occasion,  one  would  think  that  all 
were  at  stake,  and  that  there  could  be  no 
life,  no  happiness  on  earth,  unless  to  him 
who  was  victorious  in  the  contest.  And 
yet,  in  how  few  instances  has  there  been 
any  just  ground  for  this  mighty  ferment 
of  spirits?  — You  have  been  slighted,  per- 
hapSjT  by  a  superiour;  you  have  been  un- 
gratefully treated  by  a  friend ;  a  rival  has 
over-reached  you  by  fraud,  or  overcome 
you  by  more  powerful  interest.  Amidst 
the  bustle  of  life,  amidst  the  interfering  aiid 
crossing  of  various  pursuits  and  interests^ 
are  not  such  incidents  to  be  expected  by 
every  one?  Ought  you  not  to  have  been 
prepared  for  encountering  them  without 
passion  or  violence,  as  evils  belonging  to 
the  common  lot  of  humanity  ?  As  light 
bodies  are  shaken  and  torn  by  every  breath 
of  wind,  while  those  that  are  solid  resist 
the  blast ;  so  it  is  only  the  little  and  mean 
mind  that  loses  possession  of  itself  on  every 
trifling  provocation;  while  a  great  «Qd 
firm  spirit  keep  its  place,  and  rests  on  a 

basis 
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liasis  of  its  own,  unshaken  by  the  common  sermon 
disturbances  of  life.  —  Of  what  small  mo-  ' 
ment  to  your  real  happiness,  are  many  of 
those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  re- 
sentment ?  They  may  affect  in  some  de- 
gree your  worldly  interests  ;  but  can  they 
affect  your  true  honour  as  a  man  ?  Can 
they  deprive  you  of  peace  of  conscience, 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right 
part,  of  the  pleasing  sense  of  being  esteemed 
by  men,  and  the  hope  of  being  rewarded 
by  God>  for  your  generosity  and  forgive- 
ness ?  —  In  the  moments  of  eager  conten- 
tibn  all  is  magnified  and  distorted  in  its  ap- 
pearance. A  false  light  is  thrown  on  every 
object  Nothing  appears  to  be  what  it 
really  is.  But  let  the  hour  of  violence  pass 
over;  let  the  course  of  time  bring  for- 
ward recollection  and  calmness,  and  you 
will  wonder  at  your  former  violence.  Ob- 
jects which  once  were  so  formidable,  will 
then  have  disappeared.  A  new  scene  has 
taken  place ;  and  the  grounds  of  former 
contention  will  seem  as  dreams  of  the.  night, 
which  have  passed  away.  —  Act^hen  now 
the  part  of  a  man,  by  anticipating  that  period 
of  coolness,  which  time  will  certainly  bring. 

2  You 
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$ERMON  You  will  then  cease  to  break  the  peace  of 
society  with  your  angry  contentions.  You 
will  show  that  magnanimity  which  belongs 
to  those  who  depend  not  for  their  happiness 
merely  on  the  occurrences  of  the  world. 
He  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the 
mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit j  than  he 
Vmt  taJceth  a  city.^ 

Let  us  now  consider  the  different  con- 
sequences of  a  contentious  spirit,  and  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  with  respect  to  our 
happiness  and  enjoyment.  The  foundation 
of  happiness  must  certainly  be  laid  within 
ouj  breasts.  If  one  be  pained  and  uneasy 
there,,  external  circumstances,  how  flou- 
rishing soever,  avail  him  nothing:  And 
what  feelings  are  more  uneasy  and  painfiil 
than  the  workings  of  sour  and  angry  pas- 
sions ?  Great  and  manifold  as  the  natural 
and  unavoidable  distresses  of  our  present 
state  are,  they  are  small  in  comparison  of 
the  evils  which  men  bring  upon  them- 
selves, and  bring  upon  one  another,  by 
variance  and  discord.  I  speak  not  now  of 
publick  calamities,  of  faction  and  ambition 

♦  Prov.xyi.  3«.    v  ' 
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raging  through  the  world,  and  hostile  sermon 
ftrmies  laying  waste  the  earth  with  desola^ 
tioil  and  bloodshed.  Confining  our  views 
solely  to  private  life,  how  miserably,  is  all 
its  comfort  and  order  destroyed  by  those 
jealousies,  feuds,  and  animosities,  that  so 
often  break  the  peace  of  families,  tear 
asunder  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  poison 
all  that  social  intercourse  which  men  were 
formed  to  entertain  with  one  another  ? 
From  a  small  chink  which  some  rude 
hand  has  opened,  the  bitter  waters  of  strife 
easily  flow.  But  of  this  we  may  be  as- 
sured, that  a  full  portion  of  their  bitterness 
shall  be  tasted  by  him  who  has  let  them 
forth.  Never  was  any  man  active  in  dis- 
quietiiig  others,  who  did  not  at  the  same 
time  disquiet  himself.  While  the  tempest 
which  he  has  raised  may  be  bursting  on 
his  neighbour,  he  will  be  obliged  to  feel 
the  hurricane  raging  in  his  own  ljre.ast ;  and 
from  his  restlessness,  impatience,  and  ea« 
gemess,  joined  with  anxious  trepidations 
and  fears,  will  often  suffer  more  than  all 
that  he  can  inflict  on  his  adversary. 

From  such  painful  sensation?  the  man  of 

peace  is  free.     A  mild,  unrufiled,  self-pos- 

6  sessing 
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SERMON  80ssing  mind  is  a  blessing  more  important 
to  real  felicity,  than  all  that  can  be  gained 
by  the  triumphant  issue  of  some  violent 
contest.  Never  was  a  truer  axiom  pro- 
nounced by  any  mouth,  than  what  was 
uttered  by  the  wise  man  of  old  ;  Better  i$ 
a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is^  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith.*  With  & 
scanty  provision  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  a  wise  man  may  be  contented  and 
happy  J  but  without  peace,  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich  lose  their  relish.  —  While 
amoiig  the  sons  of  strife  all  is  tempestuous 
and  loud  ;  the  smooth  stream,  the  serene 
atmosphei'e,  the  mild  zephyr,  are  the  pro- 
per emblems  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  a 
peaceable  life.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  poeti- 
cal allusion.  Tlie  ordinary  language  of  dis- 
course, where  the  terms  are  so  often  em- 
ployed of  a  storm  of  passion  ;  a  calm  mind, 
a  rough  or  a  fiery  temper,  plainly  show 
that  all  men  are  sensible  of  some  analogy 
between  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  those 
scenes  of  external  nature  that  are  uni- 
versally agreeable  and  pleasant.  The  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  living  in    unity 

*  Prov.xv.l7. 
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with   their    brethren,    is  likened   by  the  ssrmon 
psalmist  David  to  the  dew  of  Herman ;  the 
dtw  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Ziony 
where  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessings  even 
life  for  evermore.* 

While  the  man  of  this  disposition  is 
happy  within  himself,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  he  is  at  the  same  time  gaining 
on  all  around  him.  From  the  quarrelsome 
and  rude,  all  men  naturally  recoil ;  and 
except  when  necessity  obliges  them,  avoid 
their  intercourse.  But  the  lover  of  peace 
conciliates  general  good-will  j  and  is  both 
respected  and  beloved.  Though  no  abso- 
lute security  can  be  devised  against  the 
malice  and  injustice  of  the  world,  yet  for 
the  most  part,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  no  more  effectual  guard  against  violencey 
no  surer  road  to  a  safe  enjoyment  of  life, 
than  an  established  character  for  benignity 
and  regard  to  peace.  The  man  of  this 
character,  if  unjustly  attacked,  will  have 
maby  to  defend  him  and  take  his  part  la 
his  prosperity  he  will  be  unenvied,  and  his 
misfortunes  will  be  alleviated  by  general 
sympathy. 

♦  Psalm  cxxxiii.  S. 
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SERMON       Let  us  consider,  in  the  last  place,  how 
strongly  the  precept  in  the  text  is  enforced 
by  the  most  sacred  religious  obligations. 
You  all  know  what  a  high  place,  charity, 
under  all  its  forms  of  meekness^  forbearance^ 
and  forgiveness,  possesses  in  the  Christian 
system.     To  bring  authorities  in  support  of 
this,   were  to  recite  a  great  part  of  the 
New  Testament  before  you.     The    God 
whom  we  worship,  is  known  by  the'  title 
of  the  God  of  Peace.     That  evil  spirit  who 
is  opposite  to   him,  is  described  with  aU 
the   characters    which  express  malignity  j 
the  enemy  J  the  accuser^  theliar^  thededroyer. 
When  Christ  came  into  the  world  as  our 
Saviour,  he  is  styled  the  Prince  of  Peace# 
The  blessings  which  were  proclaimed  at 
his  birth  were,  peace  upon  earthy  and  good- 
will towards  men.     The  whole  of  his  life 
was  one  continued  exemplification  of  ail 
the  virtues  that  characterise  the  meek,  th6 
peaceable  and  forgiving  spirit     Never  was 
any  one's  temper  tried  by  so  many  and  s<i 
great  provocations  ;    never   did    any  one 
retain  under    these  provocations    such  a 
calm  and  unruffled  tenour  of  mind ;  inso- 
much that  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  an  occasion 

of 
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of  earnest  intreaty  to  the  Corinthians,  be-  sekmon 
seeches  them  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christ  J  as  the  most  noted  and  well-known 
parts  of  his  character.  *  What  can  be  said 
higher  of  any  virtue  than  that  it  is  the 
quality,  under  the  denomination  of  which 
the  Son  of  God  chose  to  be  known  when 
he  dwelt  on  earth  ?  Let  us  add,  that  it  is 
also  the  distinguishing  character  of  God's 
own  Spirit.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  peace.  Meekness^  gentlenessy  and 
long  sufferings  are  expressly  denominated 
Ms  fruits;  and  on  a  certain  memorable 
occasion,  his  appearance  wa«  marked  with 
signals  that  express  the  mild  and  quiet 
sjpirit  as  distinguished  from  violence.  When 
Elijah  the  great  prophet  was  called  to  go 
fbrth  and  stand  before  the  Lord,  behold^  a 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mguntdinsy 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind ;  and  after 
the  wind  an  earthquake^  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake^  nnd  after  the  earths 
quake  a  fire^  bat  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
fre.  After  that^  there  came  forth  a  stiU 
gmall  voice.  When  Elijah  heard  ifj  he 
ktltew    the    symbol  of    God's  Spirit;     he 

♦  2  Corinth,  x.  1. 
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SERMON  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle^  and  wor-i 
shipped.*  A 

After  so  many  testimonies  given  by  the 
sacred  writings  to  the  high  importance  of 
a  meek  and  peaceable  spirit,  what  shall  we 
think  of  those,  who  in  their  system  of 
religion,  make  slight  account  of  this  virtue; 
who  are  ready  to  quarrel  with  others  on  the 
most  trifling  occasions ;  who  are  conti- 
nuall}^  disquieting  their  families  by  peevish- 
ness and  ill-humour;  and  by  malignant 
reports,  raising  dissension  among  friends 
and  neighbours  ?  Can  any  claims  to  sound 
belief,  or  any  supposed  attainments  of 
grace   supply  the  defect  of  so  cardinal  a 

virtue  as  charity  and  love? Let  'Sueh 

persons  particularly  bethink  themselves  how 
little  the  spirit  which  they  possess,  fits  them 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  rather  how 
far  it  removes  them  from  the  just  hope  of 
ever  entering  into  it.  Hell  is  the  proper 
region  of  enmity  and  strife.  There  dwell 
unpeaceable  and  fiery  spirits,  in  the  midst 
of  mutual  hatred,  wrath,  and  tumult.  But 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  kingdoni 

^  1  Kings,  XIX.  11,12, 13. 
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of  peace.     There,    charity    never  faileth.  sermon 
The/r^reigneth    the   God  of  love ;    and, 
in    his    presence,   all  the   blessed  inhabi- 
tants are  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.     No 
string  can  fever  be  heard  to  jar  in  that  ce- 
lestial harmony  :    and  therefore  the  con- 
tentious and  violent  are,  both  by  their  own 
nature  and  by  God's  decree,  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  the  heavenly  society.  —  As  the 
best  preparation  for  those  blessed  mansions, 
let  us   ever  keep   in  view  that   direction^ 
given  by  an  Apostle,  Follow  peace  with  all 
men,  and  holiness^   without  which   no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord.  *     To  the  cultivation  of 
amity  and  peace  in  all  our  social  intercourse, 
let  us^  join  holiness ;  that  is,  piety,  and  active 
virtue ;  and  thus  we  shall   pass   our   days 
comfortably  and  honourably  on  earth,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  davs  be  admitted 
to  dwell  among  saints  and  angels,  and  to 
see  the  Lord. 

♦  Heb.  xii.  14. 
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SERMON  XVI. 

Oil  Religious  Joy,  as  ^ving  Strength  and 
Support  to  Virtue. 


Nehzmiah,  viiL  10* 

^    '     The  jtyy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength. 

SEBMON  l^EUEMIAH,  the  goverooor  of  Jem- 
^^  ealera,  having  assembled  the  people 
of  Isliael  immediately  after  their  return 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  made  the 
book  of  the  law  be  brought  forth  and  read 
before  them.  On  hearing  the  words  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  we  are  informed  that  aU 
the  people  wept ;  humbled  and  cast  down 
by  the  sense  of  their  present  weak  and 
forlorn  condition,  compared  with  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  their  ancestors.  Nehemiah 
sought  to  raise  their  spirits  from  this  de- 
jection i 
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jection ;  and  exhorts  them  to  prepare  them-  serjwn 
selves  for  serving  the  God  of  their  fathers 
with  a  cheerful  mind^  for^  says  he,  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  is  your  strength. 

Abstracted  from  the  occasion  on  which 
the  words  were  spoken,  they  contained  an 
important  truth,  which  I  now  purpose  to 
illustrate;  that  to  the  nature  of  true  re- 
ligion there  belongs  an  inward  joy,  which 
animates,  strengthens,  and  supports  virtue. 
The  illustration  of  this  position  will  requir#!' 
that  I  should  show  in  the  first  place,  that 
in  the  practice  of  religious  duties  there  is 
found  an  inward  joy,  here  styled  the  joy 
of  the  Lord ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that 
this  joy  is  justly  denominated  the  strev^h 
of  the  righteous. 

I.  Joy  is  a  word  of  various  signification. 
By  men  of  the  world,  it  is  often  used  to 
ec^iress  those  flashes  of  mirth  which  arise 
from  irregular  indiilgencies  of  social  plea- 
sure J  and  of  which  it  is  said  by  the  wise 
man,  that  in  such  laughter  the  heart  is  sor-- 
roimfaly  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heann*^ 
nessl*     It  will  be  easily  understood  that 

„  *  Prov.  xiv.  13. 
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[SERMON  the  Jot/  here  mentioned  partakes  of  nothing 
a-kin  to  this ;  but  signifies  a  tranquil  and 
placid  joy,  an  inward  complacency  and  sa- 
tisfaction, accompanying  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  the  discharge  of  every  part  of 
our  duty.  A  joy  of  this  kind  is  what  we 
assert  to  belong  to  every  part  of  religion ; 
to  characterise  religion  wherever  it  is  ge- 
nuine,  and  to  be  essential  to  its  nature. — In 
order  to  ascertain  this,  let  us  consider  the 
^JKsposition  of  a  good  man  with  respect  to 
God  i  with  respect  to  his  neighbours  j  and 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  his  own 
mind. 

When  we  consider  in  what  manner  re- 
ligion requires  that  a  good  man  should 
stand  affected  towards  God,  it  will  pre- 
sently appear  that  rational  enlightened  piety 
opens  such  views  of  him  as  must  com- 
municate joy.  It  presents  him,  not  as  mi 
awful  unknown  Sovereign,  but  a3  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  the  Lover  and  Pro- 
tector of  righteousness,  under  whose  go- 
vernment all  the  interests  of  the  virtuous 
are  safe.  With  delight  the  good  man 
traces  the  Creator  throughout  all  his  works, 

and 
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and  beholds  them  every  where .  reflecting  sermon 
some  image  of  his  supreme  perfection,  In 
the  morning  dawn,  the  noon-tide  glory,  and 
the  evening  shade ;  in  the  fields,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  flood,  where  worldly  men 
behold  nothing  but  a  dead  uninteresting 
scene ;  every  object  is  enlivened  and  anir 
mated  to  him  by  the  presence  of  God. 
Amidst  that  Divine  presence  he  dwells  with 
reverence  but  without  terrour.  Conscious 
of  the  uprightness  of  his  own  intentions^ 
and  of' the  fidelity  of  his  heart  to  God,  h6 
cx>nsiders  himself,  by  night  and  by  day,  as 
under  the  protection  of  an  invisible  guar- 
dian. He  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  his  aid;  and  commits  him- 
self without  distrust  to  the  Keeper  of  Israel, 
who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  He  listens 
to  the  gracious  promises  of  his  word.  With 
comfort  he  receives  the  declarations  of  his 
.mercy  to  mankind,  through  a  great  Re- 
deemer ;  in  virtue  of  whose  atonement  prx)- 
vision  is  made  for  pardon  to  human  infirm- 
ities, and  for  our  reception  in  the  end 
into  a  happier  world.  All  the  various  de- 
yotio.nal  exercises  of  faith  and  trust  in  God, 
all  the  cordial  efruaion&  of  love  and  gratitude 
z  3  to 
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SERMON  to  this  Supreme  Benefactor  in  the  acts  of 

XVI 

%—v-^.  ptajer  and  praise,   aflford  scope  to  those 
emotions  of  the  heart,  which  are  of  the 
most  pleasing  kind;  and  which  diffuse  a 
gentle  and  softening  tenderness  over  the  af- 
*   fections.     In  A  word,  a  truly  pious  man, 
who  has  always  before  him  an  object  so 
sublime  and  interesting  as  this  great  Father 
of  the  universe,  on  whom  his  thoughts  can 
dwell  with  satisfaction,  may  be  truly  said  to 
^partake  highly  in  the  Jot/  of  the  Lord. 
'    But  it  may  here  be  objected,  are  there 
no  mortifications  and  griefs  that  particu- 
larly belong  to  piety  ?     What  shall  we  say 
to  the  tear  of  repentance,  and  to  that  hu- 
miliation of  confession  and  remorse,  which 
may,  at  times,  be  incumbent  on  the  most 
pious,  in  this  state  of  human  infirmity  ?— 
To  this  I  reply,  first,  that  although  there 
may  be  seasons  of  grief  and  dejection  in 
a  course  of  piety,  yet  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  being  on  the 
whole,    the    predominant   character   of   a 
good  man's  state ;  as  it  is  impossible  that, 
during  this  life,  perpetual   brightness  can 
remain  in  any  quarter,  without  some  dark 
cloudy    But  I  must  observe  next^  that  men 
2  the 
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the  penitential  sorrows  and  relentings  of  a  sermobi^ 
pious  heart,    are  not  without  their    ows^ 
satis&ctions.     A  certain  degree  of  pleasure- 
is  mingled  with  the  tears  which  the  se^ 
turning  ojSender  sheds,   in  the  houcs  of 
oompuaction ;  the  ingenuous  contrition  thatt.,^' 
he  feels,  relieves  his  heart,  at  the  sanie 
time  that  it  gives  it  pain.     If  we  attend  to 
the  workings  of  human  nature  on  other 
occasions,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  sl  secret  mysterioua  pleasure  to.be 
mixed  with  painful  feelings.,    This.  i¥is  aStl 
know  to  be  the  case  in  those  eis^rcises  pi5 
pity  aad  commiserjation  to^  which  w?  Wfe 
led  by  sympathy  with  th/ij  afflrioted.     W»\ 
grieve  and  are  paini^d  for  thisii:  distress;! 
yet  we  choose  to  indulge  that  grief  j  satisH 
lisu^tion  is  felt  in  the  indulgence;  and  w& 
are  unwillingly  separated  from  the  object' 
which  has  occasioned    this    painful, :  hut 
tender  sympathy,     A  mixture  aoqaewhaf 
similar,  of  pleasure  jmd  pain,  ttakes  place 
in  the  sentiments  of  penttentiri  soraow,  * 
which  good  men  sometimes  ieel*     la  the 
midst  of  their  distress,   they  are  soothed 
by  an  internal  GcmsoiousiaLess,  thj^  th^y  are 
«ffi3cte4  M  it  hfifiomea  ^m  to  be ; .  tb^t  ik^ 

z  4  feel 
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SERMON' feel  as  they  ought  to  feel;  and  they  are 
gradually  relieved  by  the  hope  rising  in 
their  breast  of  finding  mercy  and  acceptance 
with  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  Where 
the  mind  is  properly  instructed  in  religion^ 
4  it '  will  not  long  be  left  in  a  state  of  over- 
whelming dejection,  but  will  return  to 
tranquillity,  and  repossess  again  the  joy  of 
the  Lord. 

•  .When  we  consider,  next,  the  disposition 
df  a  good  man  towards  his  feUow-creatures, 
we  shall  find  here  the  joy  of  the  Lord  ex*, 
erting  its  influence  fiilly.  That  mild  and 
benevolent  temper  to  which  he  is  formed 
by  virtue  and  piety  ;  a  temper  that  is  free 
from  envious  and  malignant  passions,  and 
that  can  look  with  the  eye  of  candour  and 
humanity  qn  surrounding,  characters,  is  a 
constant  spring  of  cheerfulness  and  serenity* 
Indeed,  if  there  be  joy  at  all  in  human  life, 
it  is,  perhaps,  in  this  state  of  the  mind  that  it 
is  most  sensibly  felt,  and  felt  with  the  least 
check  or  allay.  It  is  truly  said,  to  the  wicked 
there  is  no  peace.  In  proportion  as  any  one 
of  the  bad  passions  predominates  in  the 
breast)  it  never  fails^  in  the  same  proportion^ 

to 
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to  corrode  the  heart,  and  to  shed  over  all  sermon 
the  comforts  of  life  a  poisonous  and  bane* 
fill  influence.     Whereas  all  those  exercises 
of  friendship,  compassion,  and  generosity^ 
which  are  essential  to  the  disposition  of  a 
virtuous  man,  are  to  him  lively  enjoyments 
of  pleasure  in  themselves,  and  increase  the: 
satisfaction  which  he  tastes  in  all  the  other 
innocent  pleasures  of  life.     He  knows  that 
he   enjoys  them  along  with  the  good-will 
and  the  blessings  of  all  to  whom  he  has  ^; 
studied  to  do  good.     When  he  can  cheer 
the  dejected  or  gladden  the  sorrowful,,  he 
is  cheered  and  gladdened  himself.     If  his 
circumstances  allow  him  not  to  do  all  the 
good  he  wishes  to  have  done,  yet  in  the 
consciousness  of  good  intentions  there  is 
always  an  inward  satisfaction  ;  and  in  diose 
lesser  offices  of  kindness  and   humanity 
which  are  within  the  sphere  of  every  man 
to  perform,  he  enjoys  innumerable  occa- 
sions of  being  pleased  and  happy. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  religion 
which  consists  in  the  government  of  a  man's 
own  mind,  of  his  passions  and  desires,  it 
may  be  thought  that  much  joy  is  not  to  be 

expected. 
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SKRMON  ^pected.   For  there  religion  appears  to  lay 
1   - -^  .  mi  a  severe  and  restraining  hand.     Strict 
temperance  and  self-denial   are  often  re- 
quisite ;  and  much  is  on   some  occasions 
r      abridged,  of  what  is  apt  to  be  reckoned  the 
*    fcll  and  free  enjoyment  of  life*     Yet,  here 
also  it  will  be  found,  that  the  joy  of  the  Lard 
'  takes  place.     To  a  person  just  reclaimed 
from  the  excesses  of  sensual  indulgence,  the 
restraints  imposed  by  virtue  will,  at  first, 
^iqppear  uncouth  and  mortifying.     But  let 
him  begin  to  be  accustomed  to  a  r^ular 
life,  and  his  taste  will  soon  be  rectified, 
and  his  feelings  will  change.     In  purity, 
temperance,  and  self-government,  thisre  is 
foimd  a  satisfaction  in  the  mind,  similar  to 
what  results  fix>m  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health  in  the  bodyj^    A  man  is  then  con^^ 
scions  that  all  is  sound  within.     There  is 
nothing  that  gnaws  his  spirit ;  that  makes 
him  ashamed  of  himself;  or  discomposes 
,       his  calm  and  orderly   enjoyment  of  life. 
His  conscience  testifies  that  he  is  acting 
honourably.     He  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of 
being  master  of  himself.      He  feels  that 
no  man  can  accuse  him  of  degrading  his 
character  by  base  pleasures  or  low  pursuk)s ; 

and 
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and  knows  that  he  will  be  honoured  and  sermon 
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esteemed  by  those  whose  honour  and  e^ 
teem  he  would  most  desire ;  all  which  are 
sensations  most  pleasing  and  gratifying  to 
every  human  heart. 

From  this  slight  sketch  it  plainly  appears 
that  there  is  an  inward  satisfaction,  justly 
termed   the  joy   of  the  Lord^   which  run« 
through  all  the  parts  of  religion.     This  is 
a  very  different  view  of  religion  from  what 
is  entertained  by  those  who  consider  it  as 
a^state  of  perpetual  penatice  ;  to  whidh  its 
votaries',  unwillingly  submit,  merely  &om 
the  dread  of  punishment  in  hell ;  and  who 
bargain  for  the  rewards  of  another  world, 
by  a  renunciation  of  all  that  is  agreeable 
or  comfortable  to  man  in  this  world.    Such 
conceptions  of  religion  are  contradicted  by 
the  experience  of  every  truly  virtuous  man* 
and  are  directly  opposite  to  the  views  of 
religion  given  us   in    the  word  of  God; 
wherein  its  ways  are  termed  ways  of  plea*' 
Montness  and  paths  of  peace :  and  where  we 
are  assured   that  in  the  keeping  of  GocTs 
commands^    there  is  an  immediate  great 
reward. 

But 
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remark  is,  that  some  experience  of  this 
Joy  of  the  Lord  which  I  have  described, 
enters  as  an  essential  part  into  the  character 
of  every  good  man.     In  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  his  goodness,  to  his  improvement 
and  progress  in  virtue,  will  be  the  degree 
of  his  participation  in  the  pleasure  and  jof 
of  religion.     But  wherever  such  pleasure 
is  entirely  unknown ;  wherever  there  is  no 
satisfaction  and  delight  in  the  discharge  of 
virtuous  duties,   there  we  are  obliged  to 
conclude,  that  religion  does  not  subsist  in 
its  genuine  state.     It  is  either  a  sanctimo- 
nious show  merely ;  a  forced  appearance 
of  piety  and  virtue,    tinctured,    perhap3, 
with  some.  deep,  shades  of  superstition ;  or 
at.  best,  it  is  religion  in  its  most  weak  and 
imperfect  state.     It  is  deficient  in  there- 
generation  of  the  heart.     The  man  himself 
Is  in  a  divided  and  hovering  state,  betweesti 
two  opposite  principles  of  action;  partly 
affecting  to  be  obedient  to   God's  com- 
mands, and  partly  a  slave  to  the  world. 
The  truth  and  importance  of  this  obser- 
vation will  more  fully  appear,  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  what  was  proposed  for  the 

lid. 
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lid  Head  of  discourse  —  to  show  in  what  sermon 
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respects  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  justly  said 
to  be  the  strength  of  the  righteous. 

In  the  first  place,   it  is  the  animating 
principle  of  virtue;  it  supports  its  influence, 
and  assists  it  in  becoming  both  persevering 
and  progressive.    Experience  may  teach  us 
that  few  undertakings  are  lasting  or  suc- 
cessful, which  are  accompanied    with  no 
pleasure.   If  a  man's  religion  be  considered 
merely  as  a  task  prescribed  to  him,  which 
he  feels  burdensome  and  oppressive,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  long  constrain  himself 
to  act  against  the  bent  of  inclination.     It 
is  not  until  he  feels  somewhat  within  him 
which  attracts  him   to  his  duty,  that  he. 
can  be  expected  to  be  constant  and  zealous 
in  the  performance  of  it.     Was  it  ever  found 
that  a  person  advanced  far  in  any  art  or 
study,  whether  of  the  liberal  or  mechanical 
kind,   in   which  he  had  no  pleasure,    to 
which  he  had  no  hedrt,  but  which,  from 
motives  merely  of  interest  or  fear,  he  was 
compelled  to  undertake  ?     Is  it  then  to  be 
thought  that  religion  will  prove  the  only 
exception  to  what  holds  so  generally,  and 

will 
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SERMON  will  continue  an  actuating  principle  of  con- 
duct, whether  we  love  it  for  its  own  sake, 
or  not  ?  It  is  true,  that  a  sense  of  duty  may 
sometimes  exercise   its  authority,  though 
diere  be  no  sensations  of  pleasure  to  assist 
it.     Belief  of  those  religious  principles  in 
which   we  were   educated,   and  dread  of 
future  punishment,  will,  in  cases  where  no 
strong  temptation  assailsf  us,  restrain  firom 
the  commissicm  of  atrocious  crimes,  and 
produce  some  decent  regularity  of  external 
cx>nduct.  But  on  occasions  when  inclination 
or  interest  prompt  to  some  transgression  of 
virtue,  which  safety  or  secrecy  encourages, 
and  which  the  example  of  the  world  seems 
tb  countenance;  when  the  present  advantage 
or  pleasure  appears  to  be  all  on  one  side, 
anfid  no  satisfaction  arises  to  counterbalance 
it  on  the  other;  is  it  to  be  thought  that 
conscience  will  then  stand  its  ground,  with 
ooe  who  never  was  attached  to  virtue  on 
its   own   account,  and  never  experienced 
any  joy  in  following  its  dictates ?       ■'  But 
these  are  the  occasions  when  the  Jot/  of  the 
Lord  proves  the  strength  of  the  righteous 
man.  Accustomed  to  take  {Measure  in  doing 
his  duty ;  accustomed  to  look  up  to  God 

with 
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with  delight  and  complacency,  and  to  fed  wswm 
himself  happy  in  all  the  offices  of  kind« 
n«ss  and  humanity  to  men  aromid  him; 
accustomed  to  rejoice  in  a  clear  conscience, 
in  a  pure  heart,  and  the  hope  of  heavenly 
bliss ;  he  cannot  think  of  parting  with  such 
satisfactions  for  the  sake  of  any  worldly 
bribe.  There  is  something  within  his  hearty' 
that  pleads  for  religion  and  virtue.  He 
has  seen  their  beauty ;  he  has  tasted  thdur 
sweetness ;  and  having  such  pleasures  within 
himself,  to  oppose  to  all  the  pleasures  oi 
sin,  he  i%  enabled  to  mi^ntain  his  inte^ity 
inviolate;  or  if  in  any  degree  he  has  deviated 
from  it,  speedy  remorse  is  awakened,  and 
he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  himself  till  he 
returns  back  to  the  right  path.  Thus, 
through  \hej^  oftheLordyreligion  becomes 
in  him  4he  spirit  of  love^  and  power^  and 
of  a  sound  mind.*  It  is  the  peace  of  Gody 
mhichpasseth  understandings  keeping  his  mind 
und  hewrt.  f  It  is  the  path  of  the  just  whkh 
i$  as  tike  Ughts  fining  more  and  more  mlo 
the  perfect  day. 

In  the  next  place,  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
h  the  strength  of  the  righteous^  as  it  is  their 

•  S  Tto.  17*  t  Miilipp.nr.  7. 
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SERMON  ^at  support  under  the  discourageknents 
and  trials  of  life.  In  the  days  oP  their 
ease  and  prosperity,  it  guards  them,  as 
has  been  shown,  against  the  temptatifts 
of  vice;  and  in  the  general  tenour  of 
conduct  attaches  them  to  the  side  of 
virtue,  and  when  the  evil  days  come, 
wherein  they  shall  have  no  pleasure  from 
the  world,  it  supplies  them  with  pleasures 
c^  another  kind,  to  preserve  them  from 
improper  despondency,  or  from  entering 
inta  evil  discourses  for  the  sake  of  rfelief.— ^ 
A  good  man's  friends  may  forsake  him; 
or  may  die,  and  leave  him  to  mourn. 
His  fortune  may  fail^  or  his  health  decay* 
Calumny  and  reproach  may  unjustly  attack 
his .  character.  In  circumstances  of  this, 
kind,  where  worldly  men  become  peevish,, 
dispirited  and  fretfril,  he  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  pleasures  of  religion  and  virtue, 
can  possess  himself  calm  and  undisturbed.; 
He.  has  resources  Within  unknown  to  the 
worlds  whence  light  arises  to  him  in  darkr 
ness.  From  the  gloom  or  turbulence  of 
external  evils,  he  can  retreat  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  mind.  In  the  exercises 
of  devotion,  his  heart  is  elevated,  and  the 
cares  of  the  world  are  forgotten.     In  his 

regular 
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regular  discharge  of  all  the  social  duties  of  sermon 
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life,  he  finds  cheerfulness  and  pleasure. 
Hence  his  temper  is  not  soilred.  He  ac- 
cuses neither  God  nor  man  for  the  un- 
avoidable misfortunes  of  life.  He  submits 
with  patience  to  the  common  lot ;  looking 
forward  with  good  hope  to  better  days; 
retaining  always  honourable  thoughts  of 
God's  providence,  and  sentiments  of  can- 
dour towards  men.  — —  In  this  manner,  his 
experience  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord  becomes 
his  strength;  as  infusing  into  his  mind  a 
principle  of  firmness  and  stability,  and 
enabling  him,  in  every  situation  of  fortune, 
to  continue  the  same. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  now 
taken  of  the  subject,  it  must  clearly  appear, 
that  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  possess 
the  spirit,  and  to  support  the.  character  of 
genuine  goodness  and  virtue,  it  is  an  object 
most  desirable  and  important,  to  acquire  a 
prevailing  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  reli- 
gion. As  this  is  a  most  important  object, 
so  also  it  is  an  attainable  one  by  every  man 
whose  intentions  are  sincerely  upright.  For 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  ^'oy  of  the 

voL^  V.  A  A  Lord, 
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scpMON  Lord,  which  I  have  described  as  the^rength 
of  the  riglUeousj  is  not  to  be  understood  35 
a  privilege  belonging  only  to  saints  of  the 
highest  order,  who  can  assuredly  trust .  to 
their  being  the  .chosen  of  Grod.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  high  raptures,  and 
transports  of  religious  fervour.  It  is  not 
even  confined  to  the  sole  pleasures  or  inter- 
course with  God  in  devotion ;  though  as- 
suredly these  constitute  one  great  paxt  of 
the  Joy  of  the  Lord,  and  are  auxiliary  to  its 
exercises  on  every  other  occasion.  The 
joy  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  understood  of  that 
joy,  which  accompanies  the  whole  of  reli-  ' 
gious  and  virtuous  practice ;  that  satisfac- 
tion which  a  good  man  feels  in  the  dis^ 
charge  of  his  duty,  which  accompanies  the 
performance  of  all  the  offices  which  belong 
to  the  station  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed ; 
whether  these  be  of  a  publick  nature  or  pri- 
vate, social  or  domestick,  or  relating  par- 
ticularly to  the  exercises  of  religious  worship 
and  devotion. 

To  attain  this  spirit,  of  considering  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  as  our  pleasure  and 
happiness,  is  certainly  not  incompatible 
with  our  present  state  of  infirmity.     It  is 

no 
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no  ihore  than  what  good  men,  have  often  seraion 
attained,  and  have  testified  of  it ;  that  thdt 
delight  was  in  the  law  of  God;  that  his 
statutes  were  sweet  to  their  taste :  that  ihejf 
had  taken  them  as  an  heritage  for  ever^  for 
they  were  the  rejoicing  of  their  heart.  I 
delight  to  do  thy-wUl^  0  my  God;  thy  lms9  it 
within  my  heart.  *  —  According  to  the  prc>- 
ficiency  which  men  have  made  in  virtue, 
will  be  the  degree  of  satisfaction  which 
they  receive  from  the  performance  of  it ; 
but  where  no  pleasures  or  satisfactioi»  of 
this  kind  are  known,  men  have  much  ground 
to  distrust  their  pretensions  to  godliness  or 
diristianity. 

It  is  therefore  of  high  in:^orta£ice,  that 
all  proper  meana  be  employed  to  form  oar 
internal  taste  to  a  proper  relish  for  this  joy 
of  the  Lord.  For  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
sembled, that  much  is  against  us^  in  <Hir 
endeavours  to  have  our  disposition  formed 
for  relishing  virtuous  pleasures.  We  breathe 
in  this  world  a  sort  of  vitiated  air,  very 
uhfiriendly  to  the  health  and  soundness  of 
all  our  moral  feelings.  From  our  earliest 
youth  we  are  bred  up  in  admiration  of  the 

♦  Pjaliaxl,  8.  cxix,Hl. 
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SERMON  external  advantages  of  fortune;  and  Bie 
'  ^  accustomed  to  hear  them  extoUed  as  th^ 
only  real  and  substantial  goods.     We  must 
therefore  begin    by   studying    to    correct 
these  false  ideas,  and  persuading  ourselveB 
that  there  are  other  things  besides  lichei) 
honours,  and  sensual  pleasures,    that  ait 
good  for  man ;   that  there  are  joys   of  a 
spiritual  and  intellectual  nature,  which  di* 
rectly    affect   the    mind    and   heart,    and 
which    confer  a   satisfaction     both    more 
refined  and  more  lasting  than  any  worldly 
circumstances  can  confer.   In  order  to  have 
a  fair  trial  of  the  value  and  effect  of  those 
spiritual  enjoyments,  we  must  forbear  pol- 
luting ourselves  with  gross  and  guilty  plea- 
sures ;  we  must  even  refi*ain  fi^om  indulging 
worldly   pleasures    that  appear    innocent, 
in  a  profuse  and  intemperate  degree,  lest 
they  sensualise   and   debase  our    feelings. 
By  preserving  a  wise  and   manly  tempe- 
rance in  lower  pleasures  and  pursuits,  we 
will  then  allow  those  of  a  higher  kind  to 
occupy  their  proper  place ;  and  shall  be  in 
a  situation  fairly  to  compue  the,  pure  sen- 
sations of  pleasure  which  arise  from   the 
consciousness  of  discharging  our  duty,  with 

the 
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the  transient  and  turbid  gratifications  of  sermon 
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sin  and  the  world.  To  such  endeavours 
of  our  own,  for  rectifying  and  improving 
our  taste  of  pleasure,  let  us  join  frequent 
and  fervent  prayer  to  God,  that  he  may 
enlighten  and  reform  our  hearts;. and  by 
his  spirit,  communicate  that  joy  to  our  souls, 
which  descends  from  him,  and  which  he  has 
annexed  to  every  part  of  religion  and  virtue 
as  the  strength  of  the  righteous. 
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SERMON  XVII. 

On  the  Folly  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  World. 


1  CoBiNTH.  iii.  19. 

TTie  Wisdom  of  this  World  is  Foolishness  rdth 
God. 

SBMGN  npHE  judgment  which  we  form  of  our- 
selves often  differs  widely  from  that 
which  is  formed  of  us  by  God,  whose 
judgment  alone  is  always  conformable  to 
the  truth.  In  our  opinion  of  the  abilities 
which  we  imagine  ourselves  to  possess^ 
there  is  always  much  self-flattery ;  and  in 
the  happiness  which  we  expect  to  enjoy  in 
this  world,  there  is  always  much  deceit 
As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness,  which  God 
perceives  to  be  no  other  than  concealed 
misery;    as   there   is    a  worldly  honour, 

which 
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which  in  his  estimation  is  reproach ;  so,  as  sermon 
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the  text  informs  us,  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
this  worlds  which  is  foolishness   with  God^ 
Assuredly  there  is  nothing  in  which  it  im- 
ports us  more  that  our  judgment  should 
agree  with  the  truth,  than  in  what  related 
to  wisdom.      It  is  the  qualification  upon 
which  every  ttian  is  inclined  to  value  him- 
self, more  than  on  any  other.     They  who 
can  with  patience   suffer   imputations   ort 
other  parts  of  their  character,  are  ready  to 
lose  their  temper,  and  to  feel  sore  and  hurt 
when  they  are  attacked  for  deficiency  in 
prudence  and  judgment.     Wisdom  is  justly 
considered  as  the  guide  of  conduct.     If  any 
capital  errours  shall  take  place  respecting 
it;  if  one  shall  mistake  that  for  wisdom 
which  at  bottom   is  mere  folly;    such  a 
mistake  will  pervert  the  first  principles  of 
conduct,  and  be  perpetually  misleading  a; 
man  through  the  whole  of  life.  —  As  the 
te^t  plainly  intimates  that  this  mistake  does 
often  take  place  in  the  world,  and  as  it 
materially  concerns  us  all  to  be  on  our 
guard  against   so  great  a  danger^  I  shall 
.endeavour  to  show,  first,  what  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  that  wkdom  of  the  world  is, 
A  A  4  which 
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ssamm  which  is  here  coodemned ;  and  next,  in 
what  sense  and  on  what  acooiuit  it  ia  styled 
Jbolishneu  with  GodL 

L  Let  us  consider  the  nature  of  that 
wisdom  which  is  reprobated  in  the  text  at 
foolishness   with   God.      It  is   styled   the 
wisdom  of  this  world ;  that  is,  the  wisdom 
which  is  most  current,  and  most  prized  in 
this  world ;  the  wisdom  whidi  particularly: 
dtstingui^es   the  dbiaracter  of  those  who 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  o£  men 
qf  the  world.     Its  first  and  most  noted  dis- 
tinction is,  that  its  pursuits  are  confined 
entirely  to  the  temporal  advantages  of  the 
world.     Spiritual  blessings,  or  moral  im- 
provements, the  man  of  this  spirit  rejects  as 
a  sort  of  airy  unsubstantial   enjoyments, 
whidi  he  leaves  to  the  speculative  and  the 
simple ;  attaching  himself  wholly  to  what  he 
reckons  the  only  solid  goods,  the  possessicm 
of  riches  and  influence,  of  reputation  and 
power,  together  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  pleasures  which  opulent  rwik  or  station 
can  procure. 

•    In  pursuit  of  these  favourite  ends,  he  is 
not  in  the  least  scrupulous  as  to  his  dioke 
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of  meatis.  If  he  prefer  those  which  are  sbsmoh 
the  fairest,  it  is  not  because  they  are  fair/ 
but  because  they  seem  to  him  most  likely*- 
to  prove  successful.  He  is  sensible  that  it 
is  for  his  interest  to  preserve  decorums, 
and  to  stand  well  in  the  publick  opinion. 
Hence  he  is  seldom  an  openly  profligate 
man,  or  marked  by  any  glaring  enormities 
of  conduct.  In  this  respect,  his  character 
differs  from  that  of  those  who  are  com- 
monly called  men  of  pleasure.  Them  he 
considers  as  a  thoughtless,  giddy  herd,  who 
are  the  victims  of  passion  and  momentary 
impulse.  The  thorough-bred  man  of  the 
world  is  more  steady  and  regular  in  his  pur-f 
suits.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed 
in  his  manners,  and  decent  in  his  vices. 
He  will  often  find  it  exp^ient  to  be 
esteemed  by  the  world  as  worthy  and  good* 
But  to  be  thought  good,  answers  his  pur-^ 
ppse  much  better  than  subjecting  himself 
to  become  really  such;  and  what  he  can 
conceal  from  the  world,  he  conceives  to  be 
the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been.  -■ — -  Let 
me  here  remark  in  passing,  that  the  chap* 
racter  which  I  am  qow  describing,  is  one 
less  likdy  to  be  reclaimed  and  reformed,  thaa 

that 
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s£RMON  that  of  those  whom  I  mentioned  above  as 

XVII. 

the  men  of  pleasure*  With  them5  vice 
breaks  forth  in  occasional  fits  and  starts ; 
with  the  other  it  grows  up  into  a  hardened 
and  confirmed  principle.  In  the  midst  of 
the  gross  irregularities  of  pleasure,  circum- 
stances often  force  remorse  on  the  sinner's 
mind.  Moments  of  compunction  arise, 
which  may  be  succeeded  by  conviction  and 
reformation,  But  the  cool  and  temperate 
plan  of  iniquity,  on  which  the  man  of 
worldly  wisdom  proceeds,  allows  the  voice 
of  conscience  to  be  longer  silent.  The 
alarm  which  it  gives,  is  not  so  loud  and 
violent  as  to  awaken  him  at  once  from  his 
evil  courses,  and  instantly  to  prepare  him 
for  a  better  mind. 

The  man  of  the  world  is  always  a  man 
of  selfish  and  contracted  disposition.  Friends, 
country,  duty,  honour,  all  disappear  from 
his  view,  when  his  own  interest  is  in  ques- 
tion. He  is  of  a  hard  heart ;  he  chooses 
indeed  to  be  so,  lest  at  any  time  the  un- 
guarded efRisions  of  kind  affections  should 
carry  him  beyond  the  line  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. The  more  thoroughly  that  the  spirit 
of  the  wwld  has  taken  possession  of  him^ 

the 
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the  circle  of  his  affections  becomes  always  sER&ftiti 

xvn. 
the  narrowen       His   family  will  perhaps 

find  placC)  as  connected  with  his  own  im** 

portance^  and  with  his  plans  either  of  power 

or  wealth ;  but  all  beyond  that  circle  are 

excluded  from  any  particular  regard.     It 

is  his  great  principle  never  to  embark  se^ 

riously  in  any   undertaking,  *from   which 

he  foresees  no  benefit  likely  to  redound  to 

himself     Public  spirit  he  considers  either 

as  a  mere  chimera  created  by  the  simple^ 

or  a  pretence  employed  by  the  artful  for 

their  own  purpose.     Judging  of  the  rest 

of  the  world  by  what  he  feels  within  him«- 

self,  he  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that 

all  men  are  carrying  on  interested  designs 

of  their  own,  and  of  course  is  ever  on  his 

guard  against   them.     Hence  to  the  cor* 

dialities    of   friendship    he   is   an    entire 

stranger ;  too  much  wrapt  up  in  himself^ 

indeed,  to  be  a  friend  to  any.  one,  and  if 

his  prudence  restrain  him  from  being  aci 

open  and  violent  enemy,  yet  he  is  always 

an  unforgiving  one. 

Candour,    openness,   and    simplicity  of 

manners,  are  ridiculed  by  the  man  of  this 

d^escription,  as  implying  mere  ^orance  of 

the 
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sBitMON  the  world.     Art  and  address  are  the  qua^ 
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lities  on  which  he  values  himsel£  For 
the  most  part^  he  would  choose  to  supplant 
a  rival  by  intrigue^  rather  than  to  overcome 
him  by  fair  opposition.  Indeed,  what  men 
call  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is 
commonly  no  other  thing  than  dissimulation 
and  insincerity.  The  world  is  a  great  schocJ, 
where  deceit  in  all  its  forms  is. one  of  the 
lessons  that  is  first  learned,  and  most  eagerly 
caught  by  ^such  as  aspire  to  be  proficients 
in  Worldly  wisdom.  A  man  of  the  world, 
in  short,  is  one,  who,  upon  any  call  of  in- 
terest, flatters  and  deceives  you ;  who  can 
smile  in  your  fece,  while  he  is  contriving 
plans  for  your  ruin;  who  upon  no  occa* 
sion  thinks  of  what  is  right,  or  fit,  or  ho^ 
nourable;  but  only  of  what  is  expedient 
and  useful  to  himself. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  the  more  fully  on  the 
delineation  of  this  eharacta*,  that  each  of 
us  might  learn  whether  there  be  M(y  fea- 
ture in  it  that  applies  to  himself ;  as  it  i^  a 
dharacter  too  firequently  met  with  in  the 
world,  and  not  always  so  severely  repro-i 
bated  as  it  ought  to  be.     Let  me  now  ask, 

whether 
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whether  such  a  character  as   I  have  de^  sermon 

XVH. 

scribed  be  m  any  respect  an  amiable  one?  <■  -^^.j 
Is  the  man  of  the  world,  polished,  and 
plausible,  and  courtly,  as  in  his  behaviour 
he  may  be,  one  whom  you  would  choose 
for  a  companion  and  bosom  friend  ?  Would 
you  wish  him  for  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a 
husband?  Would  you  reckon  yourself  safe 
in  confiding  your  interests  to  him,  or  en^ 
trusting  him  with  your  secrets  ?  Nay,  let 
me  ask,  if  he  be  oiie  whom  in  your  hearts 
you  respect  and  honour  ?  His  shrewdness 
and  abilities  you  may  perhaps  admire ; 
stand  in  awe  of  him  you  may  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  advantage,  may  wish  him  to  be 
on  your  side.  But  could  you  honour  him 
as  a  parent,  or  venerate  him  as  a  magis- 
trate; or  would  you  wish  to  live  under 
him  as  a  sovereign?  Of  what  real  value 
then,  let  me  ask,  is  that  boasted  wisdom  of 
the,  worlds  whidb  can  neither  conciliate 
love,  nor  produce  trust,  nor  command  in<i- 
ward  respect  ?  — —  At  the  same  time,  I 
admit  that  the  man  of  the  world  may  foe  a 
man  of  very  considerable  abilities.  He 
may  display,  talents  of  many  different  sorts. 
Besides  art  and  sagacity,  he  may  possess 
6  genius 
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9£RM0N  genius  and  learning;    he  may  be  distiii^^ 
guished   for    eloquence   in  supporting  his 
own  cause ;  he  may  have  valour  and  cour- 
tage to  defend  himself  against  his  enemies. 
■■■      But  observe,  I  entreat  you,  a  conse- 
quence that  follows.     You  see  in  this  in* 
stance,  that  the  most  distinguished  human 
abilities,   when    they    are  separated  from 
virtue   and  moral  worth,  lose  their  chief 
eminence  and  lustre,  and  are  deprived  of 
all  valuable  efficacy.     They  dwindle  into 
despicable  talents,  which  have  no  power  to 
command  the  hearts,  nor  to  ensiure  the  re* 
ftpect  and  honour  of  mankind.     Let  it  be 
carefully  observed,  and  always  remembered, 
that  integrity,   probity,  and  moral  worth, 
are  essentially  requisite  to  give  the  stamp 
of  real  excellence  to  any  powers  or  abilities 
which  the  human  mind  can  possess.  — h — 
Having  now  considered  the  nature  and  ef- 
fect of  worldly  wisdom^ with   respect   to 
meii9  let  us  inquire, 

11.  How  it  Btands  with  respect  to  God. 

It  is  said  in  the  text,  to  be  foolishness  with 

God.     It  is  so  in  three  respects  :  It  is  con* 

temptible  in  God's  sight ;  it  is  bafiied  in  its 

1  attempts 
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attempts  by  God ;  or,  when  its  attempts  sesmoh 
are  successful,  they  are  allowed  to  produce    ^^'* 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  vanity. 

First,  it  is  contemptible  in  God's  sight. 
Pleased  and  satisfied  as  the  wise  man  of 
the  world  may  be  with  himself,  and  hof 
noured  as  he  may  fancy  himself  to  be  by 
the  multitude,  let  him  be  mortified  with 
reflecting  that,  in  the  eye  of  him  who  is  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  all  worth,  his  character 
is  mean  and  wretched.  That  which  Grod 
declares  himself  to  love  and  honour,  is 
tr\kth  in  the  inward  parts :  the  fair^  sincere^ 
and  candid  mind.  He  who  walketh  up*- 
rightly  and  worketh  Tighteoumess,  is  the  perr 
son  who  shall  abide  in  his  tabernacle^  an4 
dwell  in  his  holy  hill.  When  our  blessed 
Lord  designed  to  mark  one  of  his  followexs 
with  peculiar  distinction  and  honour,  he 
said  of  hini9  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed^  m 
whom  there  is  no  gyUe  *  j  a  chvacter  so  dir- 
rectly  the  reverse  of  worldly  wiadoin^  that 
frpm  this  circumstance  alone  you  way 
jydge  in  what  rank  that  wisdom  «rt0Q4  with 
him. 

But 
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8£RMC»f       But  it  is  not  only  from  the  declarations 

XVII.  • 

of  the  Scripture,  but  from  the  whole  course 
of  Providence,  that  we  learn  the  contempt 
in  which  God  holds  the  wisdom  of  the 
world.  Who  were  they  on  whoQi  he  con- 
ferred the  highest  marks  of  distinction 
which  ever  honoured  mankind ;  whom  he 
singled  out  to  be  the  companions  of  Christ, 
the  workers  of  miracles,  the  publishers  of 
everlasting  happiness  to  mankind?  Were 
they  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  the  refined, 
and  the  political,  who  were  employed  as 
the  instruments  of  God  on  this  great  oc- 
casion ?  No  :  he  chose  a  few  plain,  simple, 
undesigning  men,  in  order  to  make  foolish 
ihe  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  by  th^ir  means 
to  overthrow  the  establishments  of  the 
artful,  the  learned,  and  the  mighty,  — — 
To  this  day,  God  in  the  course  of  his 
Providence  bestows  those  external  advan- 
tages which  the  men  of  the  world  so  ear- 
nestly pursue,  with  apparent  disregard  of 
worldly  wisdom,  He  allows  no  fixed  n6r 
regular  cpnnection  to  subsist  between  att 
artfiil,  political  conduct,  and  riches,  repu- 
tation, or  honours;  he  allows  them  not 
this  mark   of  value ;  he  does  not  always 

give 
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give  the  race  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  sebmon 
to  the  strong,  nor  riches  to  men  of  under- 
standing; but,  on  the  contrary,  scatters 
the  advantages  of  fortune  with  a  promiscu- 
ous hand  ;  and  often  allows  them  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  vilest  and  lowest  of  men,  who 
Neither  by  worldly  wisdom,  nor  any  other 
talent  whatever,  had  the  smallest  title  to 
deserve  them,  —  Judge  then,  ye  wise  men 
of  this  world,  whether  your  characters  and 
pursuits  be  not  most  contemptible  in  God's 
sight,  when  you  behold  those  spiritual  bless- 
ings which  he  esteems,  withheld  from  you, 
and  bestowed  only  on  the  good  and  the 
pious  ;  and  those  worldly  blessings  which 
you  CQvet,  when  at  any  time  they  are  al- 
lowed to  you,  yet  allowed  only  as  a  portion 
in  common  to  you  with  the  refuse  of  man- 
kind, with  many  characters  so  infamous 
that  you  yourselves  despise  them  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  foolishness  with  6rO(^,  because  it  is 
baffled  by  him.  Some  triumphs  he  has  oc- 
casionally allowed  it  to  gain,  in  order  to 
carry  on  some  special  purpose  that  his  Pro- 
vidence had  in  view.    Hence  a  splendid  con- 

voL.  V.  B  B  queror 
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s£RMoN  qaeror,  a  successful  conspirator,  dazzle  at 
tim^  th^  public  eye,  and  attract  imitators  of 
th^ir  characters  aud  Exploits;  But,  if  you 
extensively  consult  historical  annals,  and 
much  more,  if  you  will  attentively  a»$ider 
what  is  known  to  happen  in  private  life^ 
you  will  find  the  examples  to  be  few  and 
rare,  of  wicked,  unprincipled  men  attaining 
fully  the  accomplishment  of  their  craflty  de-^ 
signs.  "^  It  is  true,  that  the  justice  of  Hea^ 
yen  is  not,  in  the  present  state,  fully  mani- 
fested)  by  rendering  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds.  But  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  by  attentive  observers,  that  there  are 
two  cases  in  which^^  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other,  the  divine  government  has, 
throughout  all  ages,  rendered  itself  appareint 
and  seiisible  to  men^  These  are  humbling 
the  high  imaginations  of  the  proud,  and 
taking  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  By 
many  signal  instances  of  the  intervention  of 
Providence  in  both  these  cases,  Gcki  hath 
deeply  marked  the  traces  of  an  awful  go- 
vernment, even  in  this  introductory  BtaCe ; 
and  forced  a  reverence  of  his  justice  upon 
the  minds  of  men.  As  he  will  not  permit 
any  greatness  to  lift  itself  up  against  his 

7  power, 
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power,  so  neither  will  he  permit  any  Bxt  to  s£bmpn 
prevail  against  his  counsels.  While  the 
crafty  project  many  a  distant  plan,  and  wind 
their  way  most  watily  and  cunningly,  as 
they  think,  to  success  j  how  often  does  the 
Almighty,  by  means  of  some  slight  and 
seemingly  contingent  event,  stop  the  wheel 
at  once  from  farther  motion,  and  leave 
them  to  the  bitterness  of  humbling  disap- 
pointment ?  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh  ;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  de- 
rision. Then^  it  is  immediately  added,  shall 
he  speak  to  them  in  wrath j  and  vex  them  in 
sore  displea^sttre.^  The  edifice  of  ctooked 
policy  which  they  had  erected  against  his 
decree,  was  an  edifice  of  dust :  no  sooner 
does  h6  blow  upon  it  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth  than  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
wicked  are  snared  in  their  own  devices^ 
They  are  eaught  in  the  pit  which  their  hands 
had  digged.  This  is  the  purpose  that  is  pur-^ 
posed  upon  the  whole  earthy  and  this  is  the 
hand  that  is  stretched  out  upon  all  the  nations,  f 

In  the  third  place,  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  foolishness   with    God ;    because^ 

.   *  Psftlm  ii.  4,  5.  t  ^^^^^>  xiv.  26. 

B  B  2  though 
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SKRWON    though  it  should  be  allowed  by  Providence 
to  run  without  disturbance,  its  fullest  ca- 
reer, and  to  compass  successfully  whatever 
it  had  projected,  yet  it  can  produce  nothing 
in  the  issue,  worthy  of  the  pursuit  of  a  truly 
wise  man.     It  is   a  wisdom  which  overr 
reaches   and  counteracts   itself;    and   inr 
stead  of  expected  happiness,  ends  in  mi* 
sery.  —  If  the  existence  of  another  world 
be  admitted,    can  he  be  accounted  wise, 
who  frames  his  conduct  solely  with  a  view 
to  this  world,   and  beyond  it  has  nothing 
to  look  for  but  punishment  ?     Is  he  a  wise 
man,  who  exchanges  that  which  is  eternal, 
for  that  which  is  temporary  ;  and  though  it 
were  to  gain  the  whole  world,    exposes 
himself  to  lose  his  own  soul  ?  — But  laying 
another  world  out  of  the  question,  taking 
things  on  the  footing  of  this  life  only,  still 
it  can  be  clearly  shown,  that  the  crooked 
wisdom  of  the  world  is  no  better  than  fool- 
ishness.    For  what  is  the  amount  of  all  that 
thb  wise  man  hath  gained,    or  can  gain, 
after  all  the  toil  he  has  undergone,  and  all 
the  sacrifices  he  has  made,  in  order  to  at- 
tain success  ?     He  has  supplanted  a  rival ; 
he  has  defeated  an  enemy  j    he    has   ob- 
tained, 
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tained,  perhaps,  a  splendid  establishment  sermm 
for  himself  and  his  family.  But  how  is 
all  this  success  enjoyed  ?  with  a  mind  often 
ill  at  ease ;  with  a  character  dubious  at  the 
best,  suspected  by  the  world  in  general, 
seen  through  by  the  judicious  and  discern- 
ing. For  the  man  of  the  world  flatters 
himself  in  vain,  if  he  imagines  that,  by  the 
plausible  appearances  of  his  behaviour,  he 
can  thoroughly  conceal  from  the  world 
what  he  is,  and  keep  them  ignorant  of  the 
hollow  principles  upon  which  he  has  acted. 
For  a  short,  time  the  world  may  be  de- 
ceived ;  but  after  a  man  has  continued  for 
a  while  to  act  his  part  upon  the  public 
stage,  and  has  been  tried  by  the  different 
occurrences  of  life,  his  real  character  never 
fails  to  be  discovered.  The  judgment  of 
the  public  on  the  character  of  men,  a?  to 
their  worth,  probity,  and  honour,  seldom 
errs*  In  the  mean  time,  the  advantages  of 
fOTtune  or  station,  which  the  man  of  the 
world  has  gained,  after  having  been  enjoyed 
for  a  while,  become  insipid  to  hiin; 
their  first  relish  is  gone,  and  he  has  little 
more  to  expect.  He  finds  himself  em- 
barrassed with  care3  and  fears/  He  is  sen- 
B  B  3  sible 
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sERMOiV  sible  that  by  many  he  is  envied  and  hated  i 
and  though  surrounded  by  lonir  flatterers^ 
is  conscious  that  he  is  dtetitute  of  real 
friends.  As  he  advances  in  years^  all  the 
enjoyments  of  his  troubled  prosperity  are 
diminished  more  and  more,  and  with  many 
apprehensions  he  looks  forward  to  the  de^ 
cline  of  life. 

Compute  now,  O  wise  man,r  as  thou 
art !  what  thou  hast  acquired  by  all  thy 
selfish  and  intricate  wisdom,  by  ail  thy 
refined  and  double  conduct,  thy  dark  and 
designing  policy  !  Canst  thou  say  that  thy 
mind  is  satisfied  with  thy  past  tenour  of 
conduct  ?  Has  thy  real  happiness  kept  pace, 
in  any  degree,  •  with  the  success  of  thy 
worldly  plans,  or  the  advancement  of  thy 
fortune  ?  Are  thy  days  more  cheerful  aod 
gay,  or  are  thy  nights  more  calm  and  fire^ 
of  care,  than  those  of  the  plain  and  upV^bt 
man,  whom  thou  hast  so  often  treated  with 
scorn  ?  To  thine  own  conscience  I  vippesHi 
wheth(5r  thou  darest  saya^  that  aught  which 
thou  hast  gained  by  the  wisdiom  of  fh« 
world,  be  a  sufficient  compensation^  for.  in* 
curring  the  displeasure  of  thy  Creator,,  for 
forfeiting  self-approb^iop  within  tli^  breast, 

for 
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for  losing  tke  <»steetti  of  the  wisest  aiid  sfeRMON 
worthiJM^  ptri  of  mankind  around  thee  ? —  s^^^^^ 
How  hngf  ye  timple  ones^  will  ye  lave  nfnpU-- 
dty^  and  the  scomers  delight  in  their  scom- 
ing9  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?    H&w  long 
win  ye  love  xumityf  and  seek  after  lies  f 

Prom  what  has  been  said  of  the  tiatur«! 
and  the  effiscts  of  wordly  wisdom,  yovr 
will  now  judge  how  justly  it  is  termed 
foolishness  witk,  Gody  and  how  much  it 
merita  the  severe  e^thets  which  are  given 
it  in  Scripture^  of  earthly ^  semual^  and  de^ 
viliA.  Opposite  to  it  stttjid»  the  wisdom 
thai  is  from  above^  which  i&  described  by  an 
JLpiOstley  BsjMre^  peacetMe^  gentle^  and  easy 
i^  he  en^aledy  fuU  ofmere^  and  goodfruifs^ 
without parHality^  and  without  hypocrisy.*  -^ 
Thifi^  aoeid  this  only,  is  that  real  wisdom, 
wkidh  it  h  both  our  duty  and  our'  iirterest 
to  cullSivate;^  1^  .carriers  every  character  of 
bdmg  far  superiour  tcS*  tlie  wisdom  of  the 
wmdd.  It  u  masoEiliiie  smd  generous ;  it 
is  magnanimous  and  teave ;  it  is  uniform 
and  ccMsistentr  The  wise  man  of  the 
world  is  obliged  to  shape  and  form  his 

^  Jamety  iii.  15,17. 
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s£RM0N  course  according  to  the  changing  occur-' 
rences  of  the  world;  he  is  unsteady  and 
perplexed ;  he  trembles  at  every  possible 
consequence^  and  is  ever  looking  to  fb** 
turity  with  a  troubled  mmd.  But  the  wise 
njan  in  God's  sight  moves  in  a  higher 
sphere.  His  integrity  directs  his  course 
without  perplexity  or  trouble.  He  in- 
quires only  what  is  right,  becoming,  and 
honourable  for  him  to  do.  Being  satisfied 
as  to  this,  he  asks  no  farther  questions. 
The  issue  it  is  not  in  his  power,  to  direct ; 
but  the  part  which  is  assigned  to  him, 
hei  will  act ;  secure,  that  come  what  will, 
in  life  and  death,  the  Providence  of  that 
God  whom  he  serves,  will  effectually 
guard  all  his  great  interests.  At  the  same 
time,  the  spirit  of  this  wisdom  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  proper  foresight, 
and  vigilant  attention.  It  is  opposed  to  art 
and  cunning,  not  to  prudence  and  cau- 
tion. It  is  the  mark,  not  of  a  weak 
and  improvident,  but  of  a  great  and  noble 
mind;  which  will  in.no  event  take  re- 
fuge in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  which 
scorns  deceit,  because  it  holds  it  to  be 
mean  and    base;   and  seeks  no  disguise, 

because 
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because  it  needs  none  to  hide  it.  —  Such  a  aniMON 
character  is  both  amiable  and  venerable. 
While  it  ennobles  the  magistrate  and  the 
judge^  and  adds  honour  and  dignity  to  the 
most  exalted  stations,  it  commands  respect 
in  every  rank  of  life.  When  the  memory 
of  artful  and  crooked  policy  speedily  sinks, 
and  is  extinguished,  this  true  wisdom  shall 
long  preserve  an  honourable  memorial 
among  men,  and  from  God  shall  receive 
everlasting  glory. 
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SERMON  XVIII. 

On  the  Government  of /Human 
Affair?  by  Providence. 


Proverbs,  xvi.  9. 

A  matCs  heart    deviseth  his  way;   but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps, 

SERMON  Ti/TANY  devices  there  are,  and  much 
exercise  of  thought  and  counsel  ever 
going  on  among  mankind.  When  we  look 
abroad  into  the  world,  we  behold  a  very 
busy  and  active  scene ;  a  great  multitude 
always  in  motion,  actuated  by  a  variety 
of  passions,  and  engaged,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  many  different  designs,  where  they 
commonly  flatter  themselves  with  the 
prospect  of  success.     But,   much  of  this 

labour, 
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labour^  we  behold  at  the  same  time,  falling  sermon 

XVlII 

to  the  ground.     The  race  is  far  from^  beittg 


to  the  swifif  or  the  battle  to  the 
sirongj  or  riches  to  men  of  understanding. 
It  plainly  appears,  that  the  e£brts  of  our 
activity,  how  great  soever  they  may  be,  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  superiour  invi- 
sible Power ;  to  that  Providence  of  Heaven, 
'  which  works  by  secret  and  imperceptible, 
but  irresistible  means.  Higher  counsels  than 
ours,  are  concerned  in  the  issues  of  human 
conduct  Deeper  and  more  extensive  plans, 
of  which  nothing  is  known  to  us,  are  car* 
ried  on  above.  The  line  is  let  out,  ta  allow 
us  to  run  a  certain  length;  but  by  that 
line  we  are  all  the  while  invisibly  held  and 
are  recalled  and  dbedced  at  the  pleasure  of 
Heaveiu  —  Such  being  now  the  cooditicNQ 
of  man  on  earth,  let  us  consider  what  in- 
struetion  this  state  of  things  is^  fitted  to 
affi>rd  us.  I  shaU  first  illustrate  a  iittle  far-- 
tbev  the  position  in  the  text,  that  though 
a  ma»'«  heart  may  dievise  hk  may%  it  is  the 
Lard  xs^  directah  hi»  siq^si  and  then  p^int 
out  the  practical  improvement  to  be  made 
of  this  doctrine. 

Among 
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SEHMON  Among  all  who  admit  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  it  has  been  a  general  belief  that  he 
exercises  some  government  over  human 
afiairs.  It  appeared  altogether  contrary  to 
reason,  to  suppose  that  after  God  had  erected 
this  stupendous '  fabrick  of  the  universe, 
had  beautified  it  with-  so  much  ornament, 
and  peopled  it  with  such  a  multitude  of  ra- 
tional beings,  he  should  then  have  thrown 
it  out  from  his  care,  as  a  despised,  neglected 
offifpring,  and  allowed  its  affairs  to  float 
about  at  random.  There  was  indeed  one 
set  of  ancient  philosophers  who  adopted  this 
absurd  opinion ;  but  though  they  nominally 
allowed  the  existence  of  some  beings  whom 
they  called  gods,  yet  as  they  ascribed  to 
them  neither  the  creation  nor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  they  were  held  to  be  in 
reality  Atheists. 

In  what  manner  Providence  intei^poses  in 
human  afiairs ;  by  what  means  it  influences 
the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  men,  and 
notwithstanding  the  influence  it  exerts, 
leaves  to  them  the  freedom  of  will  and 
choice,  are  subjects  of  dark  and  myste- 
rious nature,  and  which  have  given  occar 

sion 
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sion  to  many  an  intricate  controversy.-.   Let  sermon 
us  remember,    that  the  manner  in  which  ^...v-^ 
God  influences  the  motion  of  all  the  hen* 
venly  bodies,    the  nature  of  that  secret 
power  by  which  he  is  ever  directing  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  planets,  stars,  and  co- 
mets, in  their  course  through  the  Heavens, 
while  they  appear  to  move  themselves  in  a 
free  course,  are  matters  no  less  inexplicable 
to  us,  than  the  manner  in  which  he  influ- 
ences the  counsels  of  men.     But,  though 
the  mode  of  Divine  operation  remains  un- 
known, the  fact  of  an  overruling  influence 
is  equally  certain  in  the  moral,  as  it  is  in. 
the  natural  world.     In  cases  where  the  fact 
is  clearly  authenticated,  we  are  not  at  liber- 
ty to  call  its  truth  in  question,  itierdy  be-r 
cause  we  understand  not  the  manner  in. 
which  it  is  brought  about.     Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
than  that  God  takes  part  in  all  that  happens 
among  mankind  ;  directing  and  overruling 
the  whole  course  of  events  so  as  to  make 
every  one  of  them  answer  the  designs  of  his 
wise  and  righteous  government.     This  is 
distinctly  and  explicitly  asserted  in  the  text. 
Throughout  all  the  sacred  writings,   God 

is 
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sEBMOK  iir  represented  as  on  every  occasion^  by  va* 
^-v—u  ripus  dispensations  of  his  Providence,  re- 
warding the  righteous,  or  chastening  them, 
according  as  his  wisdom  requires,  and  pu- 
nishing the  wicked.  We  cannot  indeed 
conceive  (Jod  acting,  as  the  governor  of 
the  world  at  all,  unless  his  government 
were  to  extend  to  all  the  events  that  hap- 
pen. It  is  upon  the  supposition  of  a  parti- 
culadr  Providencef,  that  our  worship  and 
ftay&ts  to  him  are  founded.  AH  his  per- 
fections would  be  utterly  insignificant  to  us, 
if  they  were  not  exercised  on  every  occa- 
sion, according  as  the  circumstances  of  his 
creatures  required.  The  Almighty  would 
then  be  no  more  than  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator of  the  behaviour  of  his  subjects,  re- 
garding the  obedient  and  the  rebellious 
with  an  equal  eye. 

It  were  needless  to  prosecute  any  farther 
the^argument  io  favour  of  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence. The  experience  of  every  one  must, 
more  or  less,  bear  testimony  to  it.  We 
need  not  for  this  purpose  have  recourse  to 
those  sudd^i  and  unexpected  vicissitudes, 
which  have  sometimes  astonished  whole 
nations,  and  drawrt  their  attention  to  the 

conspi- 
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conspicuous  hand  of  Heaven.     We  need  not  sIisiimon 
appeal  to  the  history  of  the  statesman  and 
the  warrior ;  of  the  ambitious  and  the  en-» 
terprising.     We  confine  our  observation  to 
those  whose  lives  have  been  most  plain  and 
simple^  and  who  had  no  desire  to  depart 
from  the  ordinary  train  of  conduct — In 
how  many  instances,  my  friends,  have  you 
found,  that  you  are  held  in  subjection  to 
a  higher  Power,  on  whom  depends  the  ac- 
complishment of  yout  wishes  and  designs  ? 
Fondly  you  had  projected  some  favouritd- 
plan.     You  thought  that  you  had  forecast , 
and  provided  for  all  that  tnight  happen. 
You  had  taken  your  measures  with  such  vi- 
gilant prudence,   that  on  every  side  you 
seemed  to  yourself  perfectly  guarded  and 
secure.     But,  lo  !    some  little  event  hath 
come  about,  unforeseen  by  you,  and  in  its 
consequences,  at  the  first  seemingly  incon- 
siderable, which  yet  hath  turned  the  whole 
course  of  things  into  a  new  direction,  and 
blasted  all  your  hopes.     At  other  times, 
your  counsels  and  plans  have  been  periliitf- 
ted  to  succeed.     You  then  applauded  your 
own  wisdom^  and  sat  down  to  feast  on  the 
happine3S  you  had  attained.     To  your  sur- 
prise 
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SERMON  prise  you  found5  that  happiness  was  not 
there ;  and  that  God's  decree  had  appoint- 
ed it  to  be  only  vanity.  We  labour  for 
prosperity,  and  obtain  it  not.  Unexpected, 
it  is  :  sometimes  made  to  drop  upon  us,  as 
if.  of  its  own  accord.  The  happiness  of. 
man  depends  on  secret  springs,  too  nice 
and  delicate  to  be  adjusted  by  human  art 
It  r^uires  a  favourable  combination  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  with  the  state  of  his 
own  mind.  To  accomplish  on  every  occa- 
sion such  a.  combination,  is  far  beyond  his 
power  ;  but  it  is  what  God  can  at  all  times 
effect  J  as  the  whole  series  of  external 
causies  are  arranged  according  to  his  plea- 
sure, and  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  his 
hands,  to  turn  them  wheresoever  he  wiUs, 
as  rivers  of  water.  From  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge  to  ascertain  what  is 
gQod  for  us,  and  from  the  defect  of  our 
power  to  bring  about  that  good  when 
knowp,  arise  all  those  disappointments^ 
which  continually  testify,  that  the  way  of 
man  is  not  in  himself;  that  he  is  not  the 
master  of  his  own  lot  j  that  though  he 
may  devise^  it  is  God  who  directs ;  God 
who  can  make   the  smallest  incident  an 

effectual 
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effectual  instrument  of  his  Providence  for 
overturning   the  most   laboured  plans  of^v. 
men. 

-  Accident  and  chance^and  fortune^  are' 
words  which  we  often  hear  mentioned^ 
and  much  iis  ascribed  to  them  in  the  life  of 
man.  But  they  are  words  without  mean- 
ing :  or,  as  far  as  they  have  any  signi*- 
fication,  they  are  no  other  than  names  for 
the  unknown  operations  of  Providence, 
For  it  is  certain,  that  in  God's  universe 
nothing  comes  to  pass  causelessly  or  in 
vain.  Every  event  has  its  own  determined 
direction.  That  diaos  of  human  affairs 
and  intrigues,  where  we  can  see  no  light; 
that  mass  of  disorder  and  confusion  which 
they  often  present  to  our  view,  is  all  clear- 
ness and  order  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  ii^ 
gbveriiing  and  directing  all,  and  bringing 
forward  every  event  in  its  due  tinie  and 
place.  The  Lord  sitteth  on  the  flood.'  The 
Lord  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him  J  as  he  maketh  the  hail  and  the  ram 
ihej/i  his  word.  He  hath  prepared  his  throme 
in  the  heavens ;  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over 
ail.  A  matCs  heart  devi^eth  his  wat/y  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  steps. 

VOL.  V.  c  c  Having 
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SUMMON  Having  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  the 
text,  I  proceed  to  show  how  it  is  to  be 
improved  by  us.  I  must  begin  with  warn-, 
ing  you,  that  the  doctrine  I  have  illus- 
trated has  no  tendency  to  supersede  coun*- 
sel,  design,  or  a  proper  exertion  of  the 
active  powers  of  man.  Beca;U$e  Providence 
is  superior  to  us,  it  does  not  follow  that 
therefore  man  has  no  part  to  act;  or  be- 
cause our  industry  is  sometimes  disappoint- 
ed, that  therefore  it  is  always  vain.  It  is 
by  the  use  of  ordinary  means  that  Provi- 
dence, for  the  most  part,  accomplishes. its 
designs.  Man  devising  his  own  way^  and 
carrying  on  his  own  plans,  has  a  plate  in 
the  order  of  means  which  Providence  em- 
ployjSi.  To  exertions  therefore  of  his  own, 
he  is  called  by  God.  His  Maker  framed 
hini  for  action ;  and  then  only  he  is  happy, 
when  in  action  he  is  properly  employed 
To  supine  idleness,  to  a  vain  and  presump- 
tuous trust  in  Providence,  while  we  neglect 
what  is  incunlibent  on  us  to  perform,  ao 
encouragement  is  given  in  Scripture;  oa 
the  contrary,  threatenings  are  denounced 
against  it.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  text  i& 
to  be  improved, 

Ik 
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In  the  first  place^  fot  correctiDc;  anxtous  sermon 
and  immoderate  care  about  the  futurig  < 
events  of  our  life.  This  anxiety  is  the 
,  source  of  much  sin,  and  therefore  is  ofteOti 
rebuked  in  Scripture,  as  alienating  the  mind 
from  God,  and  from  the  higher  objects  of 
virtue  and  religion,  and  filling  the  heart 
with  passions  which  both  annoy  and  cor- 
rupt it.  If  it  be  the  parent  of  much  sin 
it  is  certainly  also  the  offspring  of  great 
folly.  For  in  such  a  state  as  human  life 
has  just  now  been  represented  to  be,  whai 
means  this  mighty  bustle  and  stir,  this  rest- 
less perturbation  of  thought  and  care,  as  if 
all  the  issues  of  futurity  rested  wholly  on 
our  conduct?  —  Something  depends  upon 
thyself;  and  there  is  reason,  upon  this  ac- 
count, for  acting  thy  part  with  prudence 
and  attention.  But  upon  a  hand  unseen  it 
depends,  either  to  overturn  all  thy  projects, 
or  to  crown  them  with  success  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  issue  is  so  uncertain,  thine 
attention  should  never  run  into  immoderate 
care.  By  disquieting  thyself  so  much 
about  futurity,  thou  takest  upon  thy  shoul- 
ders a  load  which  is  not  thine,  and  whicb 
indeed  thou  art  unable  to  bear. 

cc2  The 
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SERMON       The  folly  of  such  anxiety  is  aggravated 

XVIII«  ^^ 

^-■-y'l»/  by  this  consideration,  that  all  events  are 
under  a  much  better  and  wiser  direction 
than  we  could  place  them.  Perhaps  that 
evil  which  we  have  dreaded  so  ihuchio 
prospect,  may  never  be  suffered  to  arrive: 
Providence  may  either  have  turned  into  a 
quite  different  course,  that  black  cloud 
which  appeared  to  carry  the  storm ;  or  be^ 
fore  the  storm  burst,  our  heads  may  Ife 
laid  so  low  as  to  be  out  of  its  reach.  Per- 
haps, also,  the  storm  may  be  permitted  to 
come  upon  us,  and  yet  under  its  dark  wings 
may  bring  to  us  some  secret  and  unexpected 
good.  Who  Jcnowefh  what  is  good  for  man 
all  the  days  of  his  vain  life,  which  he  spendr 
eth  as  a  shadow  ?  Who  knoweth  this,  my 
brethren,  except  God  ?  And  who  consult- 
eth  it  so  effectually  as  he,  who  by  his  in- 
finite wisdom  maketh  all  things  work  toge^ 
ther  for  good  to  them  who  love  him  ?  Is  it 
not  then,  our  greatest  happiness,  that  when 
man  deviseth^  God  directeth?  Is  it  riot:fer 
better  for  us  than  if  the  case  were  reversed ; 
if  the  all-wise  God  were  only  ineffectually 
to  devise,  and  man,  blind  and  ignorant, 
and  rash  as  he  is,  were  to  have  the  firll  di- 
rection 
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rection  of  hisr  own  steps  ?  —  Wherefore  vex  sermom 

•  .  XVIII.  ' 

riot  thyself  in  vain.  To  the  unavoidable, 
evils  of  life,  add  not  this  evil  of  thine  own 
procuring,  a  tormenting  anxiety  about  the 
success  of  thy  designs.  The  great  rule  both 
of  religion  and  wisdom  is,  Do  thy  duty, 
and  leave  the  issue  to  Heaven.  Commit 
thy  way  unto  the  Lord.  Act  thy  part  fairly 
and  as  wisely  as  thou  canst,  for  thine  ap-> 
parent  interest ;  and  then,  with  a  steady  and 
untroubled  mind,  wait  for  what  God  shall 
see  meet  to  appoint.  This  is  wisdom  ;  aU 
beyond  this  is  vanity  and  folly. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrine  of  the 
text  is  calculated  not  only  to  repress  anx- 
iety, but  to  enforce  moderation  of  mind 
in  every  state;  it  humbles  the  pride  of 
prosperity,  and  prevents  that  despair  which 
isincident  to  adversity.  —  The  presumption 
of  prosperity  is  the  source  both  of  vices 
and  mischiefs  innumerable.  It  renders 
men  forgetful  of  God  and  religion.  It  in- 
toxicates them  with  the  love,  and  immerses 
them  in  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  It 
hardens  their  hearts  to  the  distresses  of  their 
hr^iicen.  Now,  consider,  how  little  ground 

cc  3 
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8BRM0N  the  real  situation  of  the  most  prosperqas 
^^"'  man  affords  for  this  vain  elation  of  mind. 
He  is  dependent  every  moment  on  the 
pleasure  of  a  superiour ;  and  knows  not,  but 
Providence  may  be  just  preparing  for  him 
the  most  unforeseen  reverses.  Shall  he  hooxk 
himself  of  to-morrow^  whg  hnometh  not 
Tfhat  a  day  may  bring  forth?.  He  hatk p^- 
baps  said  iii  his  heart,  my  mouTUain  stands 
strong;  I  shall  never  be  moved.  But  Grod 
needeth  only  to  hide  hisface^  and  presently 
he  is  troubled.  That  little  eminence  on 
which  he  stood,  and  from  which  he  sur- 
veyed with  pride  his  fellow-creatures  below 
him,  was  no  more  than  an  eminence  of 
dust.  The  Almighty  blows  upon  it  with 
the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  it  is  scattered. 
Belongs  it  to  him  whose  tenure  of  pros- 
perity is  so  insecure,  to  utter .  the  voice:  of 
contempt,  or  to  lift  the  rod  of  oppression 
over  his  fellows,  when  over  his  own  liead 
is  stretched  that  high  arm  of  Heaven, 
iii4iidi  levels,  at  one  touch,  the  mighty  with 
the  low  ? 

The  government  of  God  is  accompanied 
with  this  signal  advantage,  that  at  once  it 
humbles theproud,  andrevives  the  distressed. 

As 
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As  long  as  we  believe  in  one  higher  tkaa 
the  highest)  to  whom  all  must  look  up> 
the  greatest  man  is  taught  to  be  modesty 
and  to  feel  his  dependence ;  and  the  lowest 
man  has  an  object  of  continual  resource 
find  hope.  Injured  by  men,  he  can  fly  to 
that  righteous  Govemour  who  rules  the 
^rth,  and  from  his  interposition^  hope  for 
better  days.  Providence  is  the  great  sanc- 
tuary to  the  afflicted  who  maintain  their 
integrity.  Consolation  they  always  find  in 
the  belief  of  it ;  and  often  there  has  issued 
from  this  sanctuary  the  most  seasonable  re- 
lief. There  issues  from  it,  at  all  times,  this 
voice  of  comfort ;  ttrust  in  the  Lordj  and  do 
good ;  and  so  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  landy  mid 
eerily  thou  shalt  be  fed.  *  Thine  enemies 
may  conspire;  the  Heathen  may  rage^  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing.  But  he  that 
mtteih  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ;  the  Lord 
shaM  hold  them  in  derision.  For  the  Lord  is 
the  keeper  of  Israel;  he  is  the  shield  of  the 
righteous.  As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  abovt  his 
people  from  henceforth  and  for  ever,  f 

. . '  >     •  -  -    . 

♦  Psalm  xxxvii.  3.  .        t  Piwlmcxj^y.  2. 

c  c  4  In 
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sjsRMON  :  In  the  third  place,  the  doctrine  that  has 
''  bean  illustrated,  of  the  interposal  g£  Frovir 
dence  in.all  human  affaiifs,  places  the.vanity 
and  folly  of  all  ainful  plans  iu  a  very  strong 
li^ht— tAU  sin,  in  every  view  of  it;  must 
be  attended  witl^  danger.  He  who  em- 
barks in  any  unjust  or  criminal  enterpriz^ 
besides  the  manifest  peril  to  his  owa  sou}, 
incurs  the  risque  of  his  character  being  dis^ 
covered,  and  of  meeting  with  hatred,  .con- 
tempt, and  just  resentment  from  the  [world. 
One  would  think  that  when  the  conse* 
qviences  on  one  side  are  so  dangerous,  the 
bri)3e  on  the  other  side  must  be  very  high, 
and  the  prospect  of  success  very  fair  and 
promisLog.  Now  consider  how  this  -^  mat- 
ter truly  stands.  The  sinner  hath  against 
him,  first,  that  general  uncertaiuty  which  I 
before  showed  to  take  place  in  all  the  de* 
signs  and  projects  formed  by  men.  .  Could 
the  most  artful  and  best. devised  means, air 
ways  ensure  success  to  the  end  we  soughtto 
obtain,  some  apology  might  then  be  made 
for  departing  occasionally  from  the  path  of 
rectitude.  But  it  is  far  firom  being  true, 
that  such  road  to  sure  success  can,  on 
any  occasion^  be  found.     On  the  contrary, 

we 
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we  every  day  see  the  most  plausible  and  sbbmon 
best  concerted  plans  baffled  and  thrown  to 
the  ground ;  and  there  is  nothing  whidb 
on  many  occasions  has  been  more  remarked* 
than  Providence  seemuig  to  make  sport  of 
the  wisdom  o£  man. 

This  view  of  things  alone  were  sufficient 
to  show  to  the  sinner  the  insecurity  and 
danger  of  the  system  on  which  he  actis^ 
But  there  is  much  more  against  him  than 
this.  For  he,  by  his  guilty  plans,  hath  en^ 
gaged  against  himself  <Mie  certain  and  most 
formidable  enemy,  to  whom  he  hath  great 
reason  to  look  up  with  terrour.  He  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  the  righteous  Gover*^ 
nour  of  the  universe  beholds  with  an  equid 
eye  the  designs  of  the  virtuous  who  honour 
him,  and  the  designs  of  tl^  guilty  who  de- 
spise his  laws,  and  do  injustice  to  his  ser- 
vants. No ;  against  these  latter.  Providence 
hath  pointed  its  darts,  hath  bent  its  bow 
in  the  heavens ;  the  face  of  the  Lord  is 
against  them  that  do  evU.^  Other  design^ 
may  fail ;  but  those  of  the  wicked,  God  is 
concerned  in  overthrowing.  It  is  true,  that 
this  life  is  not  the  season  of  rendering  to 

*  F^m  xxxiy.  I6« 
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iXBMos,  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Bot 
^'  though  retribution  does  not  on  cwrery  occa- 
sion take  place  at  present,  yet  neither  is  the 
exercise  of  Divine  justice  always  delayed. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  continually  fur- 
nishing us  with  examples  of  the  wicked 
taken  in  their  own  devices ;  of*  the  crafty 
wnared  in  the  works  of  therr  own  hands ;  of 
dinners /oi^m^  into  the  pit  which  thems^ves 
had  digged.  How  often,  when  signal  crimen 
were  ready  to  be  perpetrated,  hath  God  re- 
markably interposed  ;  hath  spread  his  shield 
before  the  just,  unnerved  the  arm  of  the 
assassin,  or  struck  a  sudden  damp  into  his 
mind  at  the  critical  moment !- — Obnoxious 
then  as  the  sinner  is  to  so  many  dangers : 
exposed  perpetually  to  the  disappointment 
of  his  designs  by  the  uncertainty  of  human 
events;  exposed,  over  and  above,  to  the 
avenging  interposition  of  ^  heaven  ;  yAat 
strange  in&tuation  has  tempted  him  to 
depart  from  the  plain  and  safe  path  of 
integrity? 

In  the  last  place,  from  all  that  has  been 
raid  on  this  subject,  we  clearly  see  how 
much  it  concerns  ub  to  perform  those  duties 

which 
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which  a  proper  regard  to  Providettce  re^^  s£ra«>n 
quire35  and  to  obtain  protection  from  that 
Power  which  directeth  and  disposeth  ail. 
A  more  incontrovertible  axiom  there  cannot 
be  than   this,  that  if  man  only  devi^eth 
his  way,  while  God  overrales  his  devices 
and  directs  his  steps,  an  interest  in  God's 
favour  is  far  more  important  than  all  the 
wisdom  and  ability  of  man;  '  Without 'his 
favour,  the  wisest  will  be  disappointed  and 
baffled  ;   under  his   protection   and  guid- 
ance, the  simple  are  led  in  a  plain  and  sure 
path. — -In  vain  would  the  giddy  and  pro- 
fane   throw    Providence     out    of     their 
thoughts,  and  affect  to  think  and  act  as 
if  all  depended  on  themselves.    'This  bdld- 
ness  of  self-sufficiency  is   affectation,  and 
no  more.     Fot  moments  there  are,  when 
the  man  of  stoutest  heart  feels  the  strong 
subjection  under   which  he  is  held,   and 
would  gladly  grasp  at  the  aid  of  Heaven.. 
As  long   as  human  affairs  proceed   in   a 
smooth   train,  without  any  alarming  pre- 
sages of  change  or  danger,  the  man  of  the 
world  may  remain  pleased  with  himself, 
and  be  fully  confident  in  his  own  powers. 
But  whose  life  continues  long^  so  undis- 
turbed? 
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SERMON  turhed?  Let  any  uiicommon  violence  shake 
u—y-i-j  the  elements  around  hin)»  and  threaten  him 
with  destruction ;  let  the  aspect  of  publick 
affairs  be  so  lowering  as  to  forebode  some 
gjreat  calamity ;  or  in  his  private  concerns 
let  some  sudden  change  arrive  to  shatter  his 
fortune5  or  let  sickness^  and  the  harbingers 
of  approaching  death,  show  him  his  frailty; 
and  how  ready  will  he  then  be  to  send  up 
prayers  from,  the  heart,  that  Providence 
would  befriend  and  relieve  him?  Religion, 
my  friends,  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  and 
doubt  Its  foundations  are  laid  deep  in  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man.  It  lays  hold 
of  every  man's  feelings.  In  every  man's 
heart  and  conscience  it  has  many  witnesses 
to  its  importance  and  reality.  . 

Let  us  then  neglect  no  means  which  may 
be  of  avail  for  procuring  the  grace  and  fa- 
vour of  that  Divine  Providence  .on  which 
so  much  depends.  Let  no  duties  be  over* 
looked  which  belong  to  us  as  subjects,  of 
God  :  devout  worship,  aad  grateful  praises 
for  all  his  blessings,  humble  trust  in  his 
goodness,  and  implicit  submission  to  his 
will ;  and  constant  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  his  laws.     Let  us  be  thankful  that  God 

I  hath 
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hath  clearly  made  known  all  that  he  requires  sermon  . 

XVIII. 

of  us  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  his  sight ; 
and  that  not  only  he  has  revealed  the  rule 
of  duty,  but^so  hath  pointed  out  to  us  tin 
the  gospel,  the  direct  method  of  reconci- 
liation with  him  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Providence  hath  condescended 
to  become  our  instructor  in  this  great  ar- 
ticle;  hath  taught  us  in  what  way  our 
sins  may  be  forgiven,  our  imperfect  services 
be  accepted,  and  an  interest  in  the  Divine 
grace  be  attained  by  means  of  our  Re- 
deemer* Inexcusable  we  must  be,  if  all  this 
offered  grace  we  shall  wantonly  throw  at 
our  feet.  In  a  world  so  full  of  vicissitudes 
^nd  uncertainty,  let  us  take  pains  to  secure 
to  ourselves  one  resting  place ;  one  habit- 
ation that  cannot  be  moved.  By  piety  and 
prayer,  by  faith,  repentance,  and  a  good 
life,  let  us  seek  the  friendship  of  the  Most 
High ;  so  shall  he  who  directeth  the  steps  of 
ma7^now,  conduct  our  path  iii  such  a  course 
as  shall  bring  us  in  the  end  toiwmself..  »  , 
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On  Prayer, 


Psalm  Ixv,  2. 


0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer^  unto  Thee  shall 
all  flesh  come  ! 

^^?^ .  TTHE  Supreme  Being  is  represented  un- 
'  der  many  amiable   characters  in    the 

sacred  writings ;  as  the  Father  of  mercies^ 
the  God  of  love^  the  Author  of  every  good 
and  perfect^ gift.  But  there  is  no  character 
which  carries  more  comfort,  or  which  ren- 
ders Grod  so  properly  the  object  of  con- 
fidence and  trust,  as  this,  of  his  bdng  the 
Hearer  of  Prayer.  This  view  of  the  Al- 
mighty accommodates  his  perfections  to 
pur  necessities  and  wants,  and  in  our  pre- 
sent frail  and  distressed  state  affords  a  con- 

2  stant 
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Btant  refuge  to  which  we  can  %.  Unto  sermon: 
TTiee  shall  all  flesh  come.  To  thee,  sbalji  an 
indigent  world  look  up  for  the  supply  of 
their  wants ;  to  Thee,  shall  the  proudest 
sinner,  at  some  time  orother^  be  compelled 
to  bow  ;  to  Thee,  shall  the  distressed  and 
afflicted  have  recourse,  as  to  their  last  relief 
and  hope. 

Prayer  is  a  duty  essential  to  natural  re-^ 
ligion.  Wherever  the  light  of  nature^  taught 
men  to  acknowledge  the  being  of  a  God, 
to  that  God  also  it  directed  them  to  pray; 
In  the  Christian  revelation  great  stress  i9 
laid  upon  this  duty,  and  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  it,  Our  blessed  Saviour  not 
only  set  th^  example  himself,  and  enjoine4 
the  practice  to  his  followers,  but  thought  it 
worthy  his  express  instruction  to  teach  them 
in  what  manner  to,  pray,  and  even  to  put 
•vords  in  their  mouth.  We  are  assured 
that  prayers  are  not  in  vain  ;  but  that  ^ 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteouf^ 
so  his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry;  that  if  we 
ask  aright,  we  shall  receive ;  if  we  seek^  we 
shall  find;  if  we  knocks  it  shall  be  opened  to 
us.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  say,  whether 
prayer  is  to  be  most  properjy  considered 

.  as 
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ffiUfON  M  a  duty  incumbent  on  all,  or  as  a  privili^ 
allowed  to  them.  But  a  blessed  circum- 
stance it  is,  that  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
thus  concur  in  one ;  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  do  what  our  wants  natorally 
dictate  to  be  done ;  even  to  ask  what  is 
good  from  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  ii^ 
beraUy  and  upbraideth  not  —  In  treating  of 
this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
first,  the  nature  and  the  subjects  of  prayer ; 
next,  its  proper  qualifications ;  and  lastly, 
the  advantages  and  blessings  which  at- 
tend it* 

I.  The  Nature  of  Prayer  supposes,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  have  a  just  sense 
of  our  own  wants  and  miseries,  and  of 
our  dependence  on  Grod  for  relie£  To, 
be  suitably  impressed  with  this  sense,  we 
need  only  think  what  our  present  situatioif 
is.  -  We  live  in'  a  world,  where  every 
thing  around  us  is  dark  and  uncertain. 
When  we  look  back  on  the  past,  we  must 
retn6mber  that  there  we  have  met  with 
much  disappointment  and  vanity.  When 
we  look  forward  to  the  future,  all  is  un- 
known.     We    are    liable    there  to  many 

dangera 


dangei!$  which  we  ioannot  jS^nrqsa^;  «n4.t«  9mmm 
inai\)r  which  Wie  foresee  (^prp0.Qhing,  j^i 
kpow  not  how  to  d^fca^d  Qurddive^i  VLgwMt 
them.  We  are  often  i^gmwi.  whiat  cqww 
we  can  steer  with  safety  j  jjay,  w  impeii^ 
is  onr  own  wlsc^my  and  iso  grofwt  jbhe  4^xhr 
nefis  which  covere  C«t)«;itya  j^9t  .white  w* 
imagine  that  we  are  in  the  jroad  tQ  .pro^t 
perity,  we  are  often  rushmg.Windly  intiO 
ih^  most  fatal  eyils. — ^—iBesides  these. con^ 
iingeQcies  of  Ij^b,  which  make  us  feel  sa 
deeply  the  necessity  of  looking  lup  to  aoma 
iPQore  powerful  Guide  and  iPfotector,  %hsm 
are  other  circuwaJtances  in  our  state  which 
lead  to  reflections  still  more  alar^stua^ 
We  know  that  we  a^e  the  jsubjects  .oif  a 
supreme  righteowj  rGpv^ernftr,  to  wImhI 
we  are  accowataib^  for  jOur  conduct  We 
were  sent  into  this  wqrld  h^jhijJ  appoint^ 
ra^entj  and  we  ate  jpewoyed  ifrom  it  at  .hitJ\ 
decree.  How  soon  .the  call  for  Qpr  removatl 
may  be  given,  none.of  lUs  Jonaw;  ibut  ftfaiB 
we  profess  .to  believe,  itha^  mpon  our^ijag 
ihence  we  Bie  to  be  ihrought  into  .neW  >m:id 
^uftknown  .habitatioiHi,  suitable  taourhehftp- 
viourh^e.  Who  amongst  us  can  say  ibat 
he  .is  ipedeotly  ready  io  .appear  ibefi^e  Jbwb  . 
VOL.  v.  D  p  Creator 
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snMON  Creator  and  Judge,  and  to  give  an  account 
to  him  for  all  the  actions  of  his  life  ?  How 
much  do  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need  d 
mercy  and  forgiveness  for  our  offences  past, 
and  of  direction  and  assistance  from  Heavea 
to  guide  us  in  our  future  way !  What 
reason  to  dread  that  if  we  be  left  entirely 
to  ourselves  we  will  be  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  departing  from  virtue  and  from  hap- 
piness, and  of  leaving  life  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Him  who  is  to  judge  us ! — 
While  with  this  sense  of  our  imperfecticms, 
our  dangers,  and  our  guilt,  we  come  to  the 
Hearer  of  Prayer,  we  must  in  the  next 
place, 

Pray  to  God,  in  the  belief  that  with 
him  there  is  power  which  can  give  us  relief, 
and  goodness  which  will  incline  him  to 
give  it  Prayer  supposes  a  full  persuaskm 
that  his  Providence  rules  and  governs  all ; 
that  through  all  futurity  his  eye  penetrates ; 
that  there  are  no  events  of  our  life  in  which 
he  interposes  not ;  that  he  knows  the  most 
secret  motions  of  our  hearts ;  and  that  to  the 
hearts  of  all  men  he  has  access,  by  avenues 
unknown  to  us,  and  can  turn  them  accord 
ing  to  his  pleasure.   It  supposes  at  the  same 

time, 
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time,  a  firm  confidence  in  the  declarations  ^^'^^ 
he  has  made  in  his  word,  that  a  plan  is 
established  for  dispensing  grace  to  failed 
and  guilty  mankind,  through  a  great  Re- 
deemer. It  supposes  a  humble  hope  that 
as  he  knows  our  frame  and  remembers  we 
are  dust^  he  will  not  reject  the  supplications 
of  the  penitent  returning  sinner ;  that,  h^ 
is  one  who  hath  no  pleasure  in  our  sot* 
rows  and  distress,  but  desires  the  happinesA 
of  his  creatures,  and  beholds  with  compla- 
cency the  humble  and  sincere  worshipper/ 
Now  these  things  being  supposed,  this 
just  sense  of  our  own  imperfections  and 
guilt,  and  this  proper  impression  of  the 
Divine  nature,  when  the  soul  is  in  this  pos- 
ture of  devotion,  breathing  forth  its  sor- 
rows and  its  wants  before  its  Creator,  and 
imploring  from  him  protection  and  aid, 
it  cannot  but  give  vent  to  the  high  con- 
eeptions  with  which  it  will  then  be  afiected 
of  God's  supreme  perfection*  This  of 
course  becomes  the  foundation  of  that  part 
of  devotion  which  is  styled  adoration  or 
praise.— As  it  is  the  experience  of  past 
goodness  which  warms  the  heart  of  the 
worshif^r^  and  encoun^es  bis  present 
n  D  2  suppli- 
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**Hgj**  trtipip'Hcaeibtiy  hfe  teSl  nirtuttiHy  bte  led  to 
k  gttrtefdl  t^lebratfen  bf  the  tttferciiM  <tf 
!^eavefi ;  whence  thaiAsgiving  becmnes  «h 
Essential  part  of  his  devotion. ---As  he  c«n^ 
ttot  ptrt  tip  petitions  ^fithoM  acknowledging 
hiis  wants,  and  as  liis  Wants  %re  closelj  coii^ 
tiedt^  with  his  ^fnS^  and  ill-^esemng^ 
litence^he  ttnMt  huttibl6xx>tffe9siiM(of  gudt 
Imist  necessarily  ^tiwr  into  Phiyeir.*^ff 
there  be  any  terms  oto  whicih  we  may  «»- 
pecJt  the  Deity  to  be  mort  prapitioiis ;  if 
there  be  anymeritorions  Iiitercess6rthffif6|^ 
whom  we  may  preffer  oiir  re£[ttest  to  Mm, 
l!his  assuredly  will  be  the  method  wMth^c 
|ttous  worshipper  will  dioose  for  iaddressiki^ 
the  Almighty  J  and 'this  will  be  the  ^uftd 
df  his  praying  in  the  name  ^^Christ,  slid- 
ing up  his  petitions  tO'God  thrmigh  hbliie- 
loved  Son,  whom  he  heaireth  dwtt^ 

*  Thtis  it  appeiats  that  then*  is^  just'foiAid- 
ation  for  Prayer,  in  all  its  p«ts,  mit(Mn% 
l&id  in  the  present  circmnstanccft  -<tf  ixasA^ 
and  in  the  l-efldtion  in  Whicih  he  i»t»fids  -to 
'God.  But  as  petition  is  the  xihirf  lubd 
most  distinguishing  part  of  pratyer,  it  will 
be  rcfquisite  lihat  we  t^on&(fder  pafti4st0tt% 
what  ihttSfe  requests  «rc,  wMch  ttte'pMper 

to 
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to  bti  offered  up  tQ  God    liioiei  mft)^^  aU  ^^^"^ 
be  olas&ed  under  three  beads :  firsts  request^  u.>ry— ji 
for.temparal  blessings}  next,,  for  spiritiMl 
raeroies}  and  lastly^  intercessions  foirtb^ 
vMlwre  of  others. 

^  With  regard  to  temporal  blessings 
thwigh  naen  may  lay  a  restraint  upon  them*- 
selves  iq  the  expresaions  which  they  utter  in 
fi^ayer,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  suspected^  that 
the  inwwd  wishes  of  their  hearts  for  such 
blessings  are  often  the  most  fervent  of  any. 
To  wish  and  pray  fop  the  advantages  of 
life  is  not  iorbidden^  Our  Saviour  hath 
90  far  Qountenanced  it,  as  to  command 
v»  to  pray  that  God  would  giva  w  our 
iimly  bpead}  that  is,  as  his  wordl  have 
been  always  understood,  that  he  would 
bestow  what  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
and  copc^fort  of  life.  Yet  the  very  sound 
^  the  words  retrenches  every  superfluous 
«ad  extravagant  wish«  Not  for  riches  wd 
^boiHmrs,.  for  great  advancement  or  long 
life,  or  for  numerous  and  flourishing  fa- 
milies^ has  be  given,  us  any  en^urage^ 
Q»es^  to  pr^.  Foreign  are  i5ucb  tbingp  to 
.tb4LP«fd  iippi;0V6ment>  f(>r^^  v^vy  a&t^n 
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SERMON  turbed?  Let  any  uncommon  violence  shake 
Ui— y— ^  the  elements  around  himt  and  threaten  him 
with  destruction ; .  let  the  aspect  of  publick 
affairs  be  so  lowering  as  to  forebode  some 
great  calamity ;  or  in  his  private  concerns 
let  some  sudden  change  arrive  to  shatter  his 
fortune,  or  let  sickness,  and  the  harbingers 
of  approaching  death,  show  him  his  frailty  j 
and  how  ready  will  he  then  be  to  send  up 
prayers  from,  the  heart,  that  Providence 
would  befriend  and  relieve  him?  Religion, 
my  friends,  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  and 
doubt  Its  foundations  are  laid  deep  in  the 
nature  and  condition  of  man.  It  lays  hold 
of  every  man's  feelings.  In  every  man's 
heart  and  conscience  it  has  many  witnesses 
to  its  importance  and  reality.  . 

Let  us  then  neglect  no  means  which  may 
be  of  avail  for  procuring  the  grace  and  £s^ 
vour  of  that  Divine  Providence  .on  which 
so  much  depends.  Let  no  duties  be  over^ 
looked  which  belong  to  us  as  subjects,  of 
God :  devout  worship,  and  grateful  praises 
for  all  his  blessings,  humble  trust  in  his 
goodness,  and  implicit  submission  to  his 
will  J  and  constant  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  his  laws.     Let  us  be  thankful  that  God 

I  hath 
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hath  clearly  made  knowii  all  that  he  requires  sermon  . 

XVIII 

of  us  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  his  sight ; 
and  that  not  only  he  has  revealed  the  rule 
of  duty,  but^also  hath  pointed  out  to  us  in 
the  gospel,  the  direct  method  of  reconci- 
liation with  him  through  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Providence  hath  condescended 
to  become  our  instructor  in  this  great  ar- 
ticle ;  hath  taught  us  in  what  way  our 
sins  may  be  forgiven,  our  imperfect  services 
be  accepted,  and  an  interest  in  the  Divine 
grace  be  attained  by  means  of  our  Re- 
deemer. Inexcusable  we  must  be,  if  all  this 
offered  grace  we  shall  wantonly  throw  at 
our  feet.  In  a  world  so  full  of  vicissitudes 
and  uncertainty,  let  us  take  pains  to  secure 
to  ourselves  one  resting*  place ;  one  habit- 
ation that  cannot  be  moved.  By  piety  ajad 
prayer,  by  faith,  repentance,  and  a  good 
life,  let  us  seek  the  friendship  of  the  Most 
High ;  so  shall  he  who  directeth  the  steps  of 
fnanriiow^  conduct  our  path  iii  such  a  course 
as  shaU  bring  us  in  the  end  to  inmself. .  » 
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SERMON  XIX. 

On  Prayer. 


Psalm  Ixv,  2. 


0  Thou  that  hearest  prayer^  unto  Thee  shall 
all  flesh  come ! 


SERMON 


xix?^  .  T^HE  Supreme  Being  is  represented  un- 
'  der  many  amiable  characters  in  the 
sacred  writings ;  as  the  Father  of  mercies, 
the  God  of  love^  the  Author  of  every  good 
and  perfect^ gift.  But  there  is  no  character 
which  carries  more  comfort,  or  which  ren- 
ders iGod  so  properly  the  object  of  con- 
fidence and  trust,  as  this,  of  his  b^ing  the 
Hearer  of  Prayer.  This  view  of  the  Al- 
mighty accommodates  his  perfections  to 
pur  necessities  and  wants,  and  in  our  pre- 
sent frail  and  distressed  state  affords  a  con- 
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Btaiit  refuge  to  which  we  can  fly.  Unlo  sermom 
Thee  shatt  all  flesh  come.  To  thee,  i^btaU  an 
indigent  world  look  up  for  the  supply  of 
their  wants ;  to  Thee,  shall  the  proudest 
sinner,  at  some  time  or  other^  be  compelled 
to  bow  ;  to  Thee,  shall  the  distressed  and 
afflicted  have  recourse,  as  to  their  last  relief 
and  hope. 

Prayer  is  a  duty  essential  to  natural  re-^ 
ligion.  Wherever  the  light  of  nature^  taught 
men  to  acknowledge  the  being  of  a  God, 
to  that  God  also  it  directed  them  to  pray* 
In  the  Christian  revelation  great  stress  vt 
laid  upon  this  duty,  and  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  it,  Our  blessed  Saviour,  not 
only  set  th^  example  himself,  and  enjpine4 
the  practice  to  his  followers,  but  thought  it 
worthy  his  express  instruction  to  teach  them 
in  what  manner  to  .pray,  and  even  to  put 
fv^ords  in  their  mouth.  We  are  assured 
that  prayers  are  not  in  vain  ;  but  that  as 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous^ 
so  his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry;  that  if  we 
ask  aright,  we  shall  receive;  if  we  seek^  we 
shall  find;  if  we  knock  y^  it  shall  be  opened  to 
us.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  say,  whether 
prayer  is  to  be  most  properjy  considered 
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SBRMW  a^  a  duty  incumbent  on  all^  or  as  a  privilegef 
allowed  to  them.  But  a  blessed  circum- 
stanee  it  is,  that  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
thus  concur  in  one;  that  we  are  com- 
manded to  do  what  our  wants-  naturally 
dictate  to  be  done;  even  to  ask  what  is 
good  from  God,  who  giveth  to  aU  men  li- 
berally and  upbraideth  not  —  In  treating  of 
this  Subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
finU  the  nature  and  the  sul^ects  of  prayer ; 
njBxt,  its  proper  qualifications ;  and  lastly^ 
the  advantages  and  blessings  which  at- 
tend it* 

L  The  Nature  of  Prayer  supposes,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  have  a  just  sense 
of  our  own  wants  and  miseries,  and  of 
our  dependence  on  God  for  relief.  To, 
be  suitably  impressed  with  this  sense,  we 
need  only  think  what  our  present  situatioif 
is.  >  We  live  in'  a  world,  where  ievery 
thing  around  us  is  dark  and  unceitain. 
Wh6n  we  look  back  on  the  past,  we  must 
reta6mber  that  there  we  have  met  with 
much  disappointment  and  vanity.  When 
we  look  forward  to  the  future,  all  is  un- 
known.     We    are    liable    there  to  many 
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dai^ei^s  w)>ioh  we  cannot  jKnrqsa^;  mAi»  fsmmm 
inai\)r  which  yr»  fi^reaee  t^prpaohing,  y^t 
kpow  not  how  to  d^feaid  Qurddiv^  agam«|; 
them.  We  are  often  ig^mwi.  wjnat  coww 
we  can  ateer  with  safety  j  »ay,  w  impeijEw* 
is  onr  own  wisc^my  and  iso  grofwt  Ijp^  i^arkr 
ness  which  covers  C«twitya  4^«it  .wh«te  nw 
imagine  that  we  are  in  :the  jroad  tQ  .pro^t 
perity,  we  are  often  rushkig/Winflly  inti» 
ih^  most  fatal  evils. — i — Asides  tjbtese.con^ 
xingeiiicies  of  li^,  jwhich  make  us  feel  eo 
deeply  the  necessity  of  looking  iwp  to  awae 
^lor^  powerful  Guide  and  Protector^  ithen* 
are  other  circuroaJtan^es  in  our  state  whidgt 
lead  to  reflections  still  more  alar^stuagip 
JWe  knojv^  that  we  ace  the  ^subjects  M  a 
supreme  righteovis  lOoY^m^y  to  iwImhi 
we  ,are  aocouiotailp^e  for  »m  conduct.  We 
w0p^  .sent  inljo  this^qrld  -fey  jhijJ  appoint^ 
;iHentj  a^nd  we  ate  :re3moyed  ifrom  it  at  hi>\ 
decree.  How  soon  *the  call  .for  o^ir  remo^stl 
jmay  he  given,  jione^of  ais  Jeokxw  ;  ibut  rtfaiB 
we  profess  .to  believe,  itl^at  ^upon  wxr  ^wg 
whence  we  Bre  to  be  ihrought  into  oieW  and 
amkoown  Jbabitatioi^  suitable  to.  our.behAp- 
idour  h^e.  Who  :among8t  us  can  Bay  ihat 
he  is  ^perfedily  ready  10  appear  ihefiKe  Jbwb  . 
T[OL.  V.  D  p  Creator 
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mmo»  Creator  and  Judge,  and  to  give  an  aecounl 
to  him  for  all  the  actions  of  his  life  ?  How 
much  do  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness  for  our  offences  past, 
and  of  direction  and  assistance  from  Heavra 
to  guide  us  in  our  future  way !  What 
reason  to  dread  that  if  we  be  left  entirely 
to  ourselves  we  will  be  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  departing  from  virtue  and  from  hap- 
piness, and  of  leaving  life  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Him  who  is  to  judge  us ! — 
While  with  this  sense  of  our  imperfections, 
CNir  dangers,  and  our  guilt,  we  come  to  the 
Hearer  of  Prayer,  we  must  in  the  next 
place, 

Pray  to  God,  in  the  belief  that  with 
him  there  is  power  which  can  give  us  relief, 
and  goodness  which  will  incline  him  to 
give  it*  Prayer  supposes  a  full  persuasiofa 
that  his  Providence  rules  and  governs  ail ; 
that  through  all  futurity  his  eye  penetrates ; 
4liat  there  are  no  events  of  our  life  in  which 
he  mterposes  not ;  that  he  knows  the  most 
secret  motions  of  our  hearts ;  and  that  to  the 
hearts  of  all  men  he  has  access,  by  avenues 
unknown  to  us,  and  can  turn  them  accon^ 
ing  to  his  pleasure.   It  supposes  at  the  s^me 

time, 
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time,  a  firm  confidence  in  the  declarations  ^™^^ 
he  has  made  in  his  word,  that  a  plan  is  < 
established  for  dispensing  grace  to  fallen 
and  guilty  mankind,  through  a  great  Re- 
deemer. It  supposes  a  humble  hope  that 
as  he  knows  our  frame  and  remembers  we 
are  dust,  he  will  not  reject  the  supplications 
of  the  penitent  returning  sinner ;  that,  he 
is  one  who  hath  no  pleasure  in  our  sor- 
rows and  distress,  but  desires  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures,  and  beholds  with  compla- 
cency the  humble  and  sincere  worshipper/ 
Now  these  things  being  supposed,  this 
just  sense  of  our  own  imperfections  and 
guilt,  and  this  proper  impression  of  the 
Divine  nature,  when  the  soul  is  in  this  pos- 
ture of  devotion,  breathing  forth  its  sot- 
xows  and  its  wants  before  its  Creator,  and 
knploring  from  him  protection  and  aid, 
it  cannot  but  give  vent  to  the  high  con- 
ceptions with  which  it  will  then  be  affected 
of  God's  supreme  perfection*  This  of 
course  becomes  the  foundation  of  that  part 
of  devotion  which  is  styled  adoraticHi  or 
praise.-^ As  it  is  the  experience  of  past 
goodness  which  warms  the  heart  of  the 
worshi{^r,  and  encourages  his  present 
n  D  2  suppli- 
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iHtpp1&tt£bht  ht  ^iYL  nnttitnYiy  ^iit  led  to 
i  ghrtefdl  telebdttron  bf  this  YMrdes  iX 
!^eaveb  i  whence  thar^giving  becmnes  i£h 
%8tentia1patt  of  his  devo/Cfom.^^  A«  he  dan^ 
liot  ptrtiip  petitions  w!tfao«tt  acknowledghig 
hfs  wants,  &nd  tfss  liis  Watots  'Sre  closelj  (:!ol»^ 
Heet^  wRh  his  ^frafity  and  ill^eseiyiftg, 
iKence^he  TtMMt  huttibtet»tiM^Bsi«ifi(of 'gum 
Imist  lietessarily  'Hater  into  Ftaydti^-i-K 
titefe  be  any  t^fms  am  wMitih  we  mfty  Hi" 
pedt  the  Dfeity  to  be  most  )yrepitioa»<;  if 
there  be  anynaeritoriotis  Intercess6rthiei6^ 
\(rhom  We  may  -prefer  oar  request  to  Mm, 
'&m  assuredly  will  be  the  method  wMth^e 
|)ious  worshipper  will  dhoose  =fer  ^ddresmi^ 
"the  Almighty  i  and  this  will  be  the  ^ufid 
ctf  hiis  praying  ki  the  name  ^^Ghrist,  siaifft- 
TXtg  up  h?is  petitioins  to 'God  iJirtfugh  hk'bb- 
idired  Son,  tdiom  be  heareth  alwttf^. 

Tfat^  it  appeiats  that  thei!«  istt  ju^'fetind- 
ationfor  Prayer,  in  all  its  ptrtts,  mitMi% 
l&id  in  the  present  circtntTStancA'dT-inMEi, 
'^nd  in  the  teldticfti  in  Whicli  he^«rd»^ 
'CcrI.  But  ^  petition  is  the '(^ief- 1^ 
'most  distinguishing  part  of 'pnrfer,  It  -wfll 
bfe  reiquisite  tbat  we  t:on^ider  paftitnflitf^ 
what  th&se  requei»ts  «re,  tMiich  tne'pMper 

to 


t0  h&  aflfered  up  u>  God.    Iii«uiei  mft)^^  aU  ^^'^^^^ 
be  olas&ed  undec  three  beads :  firsts  request^ 
(mt  temporal  blessings;  next,;  fi^r  spiritiMl 
Q^roies}  and  lastly^  intercessioos  foirth^ 
vMjiHre  of  others. 

With  regard  to  temporal  bl9S9mg% 
thmigh  men  may  lay  a  restraint  upon  them*- 
solves  iq  the  expresaions  which  they  utter  in 
Ftfayer,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  suspected^  that 
tbQ  inwwd  wishes  of  their  hearts  for  such 
liil^sfiings  are  often  tbe  most  fervent  of  aay» 
To  wish  and  pray  for  the  advantages  of 
life  is  not  iorbidden^  Our  Saviour  hath 
^  far  Qountenanoed  it,  as  to  command 
iis  to  pray  that  God  would  giva  w  our 
iiailif  i^ead;  that  is,  as  his  words  have 
iteen  always  understood,  that  he  would 
bestow  what  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
and  cowfort  of  life.  Yet  the  very  sound 
^  the  words  retrenches  every  superfluous 
«Ad  extravagant  wish«  Not  for  riches  ^qd 
rh^SiOUrs,,  for  great  advancement  or  long 
We,  or  for  numerous  and  flourishing  fa- 
milies^ has  he  given  ^  us  any  ent^ourage- 
mm^  to  F^*    foreign  0X9  5ucb  thiugp  to 
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^tsBUCnr  to  the  true  happiness  of  maii.  Fooli^y 
they  may  be  wished  for,  when  the  wish 
accomplished  would  prove  our  ruin.  Let 
health  and  peace,  contentment  and  tran-- 
quillity,  bound  the  humble  prayer  which 
we  send  up  to  Heaven ;  that  God  may  feed 
U8  with  food  convenient  for  us ;  that  what- 
ever our  outward  circumstanses  are,  they 
may  be  blessed  to  us  by  him,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  quiet  mind.  Even  health 
and  peace  themselves  may  not  always  prove 
blessings.  Sweet  and  desirable  as  <liey 
seem,  God  may,  at  certain  times,  foresee 
their  tendency  to  corrupt  our  hearts^  and 
may,  in  mercy  rgect  a  prayer  for  fliem, 
which,  on  our  part,  may  be  allowably  put 
up.  For  the  nature  of  all  temporal  things 
is  such,  that  .they  have  not  one  fixed  and 
stable  character,  but  may  be  convertible  on 
di£^ent  occasions  either  into  good  or  ill ; 
and  therefore,  some  reserve  in  our  wish 
must  always  be  maintained ;  and  to  the 
.wiser  judgment  of  God,  it  must  be  left  to 
"determine  what  is  fit  to  be  bestowed,  and 
what  to  be  withheld.  — —  But  this  we  mtfjr 
^lawfiilly  pray,  that,  as  far  as  to  God  seems 
meet,  he  would  make  our  state  com^rtable, 

and 
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and  our  days  easy  and  tranquil ;  that  he  amm 
would  save  us  from  falling  into  any  severe 
and  extreme  distress ;  that  he  would  pre- 
serve to  us  the  enjoyment  of  those  friends 
and  comforts  that  we  most  love  ;  or  if  he. 
bereave  us  of  any  of  them,  that  he  would 
in  mercy  assist  and  support  us  under  the 
loss ;  in  fine,  that  he  would  so  order  our 
lot  that  we  may  be  kept  as  free  from  pain, 
trouble,  and  anguish,  as  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  higher  improvements  of  our  souls 
in  piety,  virtue,  and  wisdom. 

.  In  the  next  place,  with  regard  to  spi- 
ritual mercies,  we  are  unquestionably  at 
lowed  to  be  more  fervent  and  explicit  in 
our  requests  at  the  throne  of  grace.  God 
can  never  be  displeased  in  hearing  us  im- 
plore from  him  those  graces  and  endow- 
ments of  the  soul,  that  beautify  us  in  his 
sight,  that  are  good  for  all  men,  good  at  all 
times,  indeed  the  only  certain  and  im- 
mutable goods ;  and  therefore  to  these  only 
pertains  that  earnestness,  that  urgency  of 
:Prayer,  which  is  represented  as  acceptable 
to  the  Almighty.  — —  Our  petitions  of  this 
nature,  our  Saviour  has  ranked  under  the 
D  D  4  two 
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wmm  t«fo  ^8t  lieads,  of  forgiveness  for  j^asl 
Qffiencesy  aiid  deliverance  from  future  tlbinpt^ 
ationdi.     It   is  chiefly  for  these   indportant 
blessings^  that  we  are  to  prostrate  ourselves 
before  our  Father  in  Heaven,  begging  <^ 
him,  who    knows    our  heart  with   all  its 
frailties,  that  he  would  accept  our  sincoe 
nepentance,  ahd  pardon  our  errours  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     We  must  earnestly 
{iray,  that  he  would  strengthen  us  by  his 
grace  to  resist  the  temptations  that  here*- 
after   may  assault  us;     and  whatever  he 
appoint   to   befal  us  without,  may  enable 
US  to  preserve  a  good  conscience  withiQ ; 
tlhat  he  may  teach  us  to  know  ourselves, 
and  assist  us  to  controul  and  goverh  our 
fyassions;    that   he    may  endow  us  with 
t^ttiperance  and  prosperity,  and  resignation 
-OitAtt  adversity :  that  in  no  situation  of  life 
1V6  itiay  be  Allowed  to  forget  what  we  owe 
ic^  <)ur  Maker  ^d   Redeemer  ;   and  that 
^fter  having  discharged  the  duties  of  life, 
tiirbilgh   the  assistance  of  Divine   gnce. 
With  some  measure  of  integrity  and  ho- 
%6ur,  we    may    be   prepared   for    going 
thtotigh  the  last  scene  of  life  without  di»- 
may;   afid  when  we  have  made  a  decent 

and 


and  peaceM  retreat  from  tibrn  world,  we  sbs&ion 
may  then  find  ourselves  in  some  better  and 
happier  state. 

Ik  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
Uiat  intercessions  for  the  welfare  of  others 
form  a  material  part  of  Prayer.  The 
sincere  worshipper  is  not  to  consider  himh> 
self  as  a  single  and  separate  being,  coii« 
fining  his  concern  whdily  to  himself  Our 
Saviour  has  initiated  us  into  a  more  noble 
and  enlarged  spirit  of  devotion,  when  he 
taught  us  to  begin  with  praying  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  may  be  advanced  oVer 
all,  and  that  mankind  may  be  rendered  as 
happy  by  doing  his  will,  as  the  angels  are 
in  heaven.  When  we  bow  our  knee  to 
the  common  Father,  let  it  be  like  affec^ 
tionate  members  of  his  family,  desiring  the 
prosperity  of  all  pur  brethren.  In  parti- 
cular, the  happiness  of  pur  friends  and  re** 
lations,  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  bj 
whom  we  are  loved,  ought  then  to  be  neair 
otfr  heart }  praying  that  the  Almighty  may 
|>e  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  friends 
jEmd  family,  for  ef  ^  y  that  he  m^y  wntch 
over  th^m,  and  bless  them  i  vki  mvy  ulake 

us 
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^EBMom  us  long  happy  in  mutual  comfort  and 
affection.  We  ought  to  remember  our 
benefactors  before  God,  and  pray  for  a 
return  of  diving  blessings  on  their  head. 
The  distressed  and  afflicted  ought  to  share 
our  sympathy;  remembering  them  who 
iujffer  adverdti/^  as  being  oursehes  in  the 
body;  and  shedding  the  friendly  tear  at  the 
thought  of  human  woe.  Our  enemies  them- 
selves ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  our 
prayers :  in  fine,  om  prayers  ought  to  be  an 
exercise  of  extensive  benevolence  of  heart ; 
a  solemn  testimony  offered  up  to  the  God 
of  Love^  oS  our  kind  and  charitable  af-* 
fection  to  all  men. 

But  now,  after  what  has  been  suggested 
eoncerning  the  proper  subjects  of  Prayer, 
I  am  ^ware  that  it  may  be  said  by  some. 

To  what  purpose  is  all  this  detail? Do 

we  propose,  by  our  prayers,  to  give  to  the 
Supreme  Being  any  new  information,  re- 
garding our  situation,  of  which  he  is  not 
possessed.  Does  he  not  already  know  all 
our  wants  and  distresses ;  and  will  He  not 
be  prompted  by  his  goodness  and  wisdom:  to 
do  for  us  in  such  circumstances,  whatever 
>  is 
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is  fit  and  proper  to  be  dmie?  Do  we  ssmoN 
imagine  that  by  the  insportunitj  of  our 
solicitations  and  requests,  He  can  be  pre- 
tailed  upon  to  alter  his  purpose,  or  depart 
fix)m  bis  system  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  in  ordei*  to  gratify  our  desires  ? 
fiuch  objections  against  the  reasonablenew 
of  prayer,  have  been  often  urged  with  all 
the  parade  of  scepticism.  Though,  on  the 
first  view,  they  may  carry  some  appearance 
of  speciousness,  yet  on  a  slight  discussion 
they  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  they  all  rest 
on  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  prayer.  No  man  in  his  sober 
senses  could  ever  believe  that,  by  lifting  his 
feeble  voice  to  Heaven,  he  could  convey  to 
the  ear  of  the  Almighty  any  new  know- 
ledge or  information.  None  but  the  most 
ignorant  could  imagine,  that  by  his  prayers, 
he  could  raise  any  new  emotions  in  the 
unchangeable  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
and  prevail  upon  him  to  alter  his  decrees 
in  consequence  of  his  request  The 

efficacy  of  Prayer  lies,  not  in  working 
a  change  upon  God,  but  in  working  a 
change  upon  ourselves ;  in  b^etting  or 
improving  right  dispositions  of  heart,  and 
3  thereby 


therdby  locking  ps  %  sublets  of  theDi- 
vixie  mercy.  It  k  iiQjb  for  the  s^ke  o^  our 
atkiDgy  that  God  gr^nU  the  requester,  we 
prefer  in  prayef  J  hot  as  our  asking,  wutb 
proper  dispositions,    produces  that  framt 

ef  mind  which  qualifies  us  to  receive.  -^ 

Hefice  Prayer, has  beiQn  appointed  by  God 

as  an  instrument  fbr  improving  our  natui^, 

Mid  is  required  on  our  part  as  a  conditian 

of  receiving    his    favours.     Thus,    wheft 

upon  a   certain   oc^sion   he  had  by  his 

Prophet  predicted   and   promised  circum- 

irtaaces  of  prosperity  to  the  Jewish  nation, 

the  Prophet  was  directed  to  add,  Thut  mA 

ihi  jLard  God^  Twill  yet  far  thi$  be  enquired 

of  ^  the  home  of  I^ad  to  do  it  for  them,  * 

I"  M  Is  there  any  one  who  would  say„  that  it 

is  not  incumbent  on  all  rational  creatures 

Ito  feel  their  dependence  on  the  God  who 

has  formed,  them,  and  to  refer  to  him  all 

the  blessings  which   they  either  enjoy  or 

hope  to  jfeceive  ?    Would  not  the  want  of 

such   becoming   sentiments   be  altogether 

unworthy    and  sinful?     And   if. th^j  are 

such  seaoitiments  as  ought  to  be  entertained5 

must  it  not  be  proper  to  express  them  by 

w6rds 
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wordft  in  prayer,  and  ti^rebj  to  ^trengthan 
the  impression  of  them  on  our  minds  ? 

But  in  truth  there  is  no  occasion  for 
entering  into  any  long  discussion  o£  mgs^ 
ment  in  order  to  evince  the  reasonableness 
of  prayer.  It  is  the  natural  dictate  of  the 
human  heart.  Though  in  the  days  of 
prosperity  and  ease  It  may,  Hke  other  dtt* 
ties,  have  been  neglected  and  foi^tten, 
jet  on  ^1  great  and  trying  occasions,  nuen 
3ice  prompted  -by  an  in*esisttble  impulse  to 
lift  their  eyes,  imd  address  itheir  voice  i» 
fieaven.  Who  is  there,  for  instance,  that 
feeling  himself  cruelly  oppressed  by  in§«is* 
ttce  and  vielenoe,  without  any  prospect^ 
procuring  redress,  can  forbear  appediiiig 
to  a  Power  that  ruleis  above,  and  invoking 
Divitre  interposition  to  vindicate  his  in- 
nocence, arid  avenge  his  wrongs  ?  Who 
that  is  standing  by  the  death-bed  of  a 
beloved  friend,  of  a  spouse,  a  brother,  or  a 
*son,  tmd  sees  them  struggling  with  the^last 
tigonies,  but  finds  himself  impelled  to  look 
up  to  (Heaven,  and  to  pray  from  the  heait 
that  where  men  can  give  no  aid,  ^God 
would  in  his  mercy  support  the  dying 
man?  Was  there  ever  a «nner  so  hardened, 

7  that 
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that  when  he  findd  himi^lf  leaving  the 
world,  and  standing  on  the  brink  of  an 
unknown  eternity,  is  not  disposed  with 
earnest  and  trembling  voice  to  pray  that 
God  would  forgive  his  errors,  and  receive 
in  peace  his  departing  spirit  ?  In  such  situ- 
ations as  these,  man  feels  what  he  truly 
is,  and  speaks   the   native  unadulterated 

language  of   the  heart. Accordingly, 

throughout  all  ages  and  nations,  the  obli- 
gation to  Prayer  as  a  duty  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  its  propriety  has  been  felt»  Over 
all  the  world,  even  among  the  most  sava^ 
tribes,  temples  have  been  built,  worshippers 
have  assembled  in  crowds ;  and  the  wildest 
superstition  has,  by  the  various  forms  of 
homage  which  it  adopted,  borne  testimony 
to  this  truth,  that  there  is  some  God^  to 
whom,  as  the  Hearer  of  Prayer ^  ail  ^$k 
shmld  come. 

In  order  that  prayer  may  produce  its 
proper  effect,  there  are  certain  qualifications 
necessarily  belonging  to  it,  which  come 
next  to  be  considered. 

One  of  the  first  and  chief  of  these  ia  seri- 
ousness, or  an  attentive  and  solemn  firMoe 

'    of 
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of  mUidi  in  opposition  to  thou^ts  that  ssmoN 
wander,  and  to  words  that  drop  forth  un-^ 
meaning  from  the  lips.  One  would  think 
it  unnecessary  to  mention  such  a  qualificar 
tion  to  be  requisite,  when  we  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  so  solemn  an  act  as  an  immediate 
address  to  our  Maker.  Yet  there  is  ground 
to  apprehend,  that  an  admonition  of  this 
nature  is  necessary  to  be  given  to  many 
professed  Christians.  Men  from  their  child- 
hood have  been  so  oft  accustomed  to  repeat 
^certain  expressions,  which  they  call,  saying 
prayers,  with  little  understcuiding,  and  less 
attention  to  what  they  say,  that  the  habit 
of  it  is  apt  to  be  continued  throughout  life ; 
as  if  the  mere  uttering  of  words,  or  pre- 
senting themselves,  at  set  times,  in  a  certain 
posture  before  Gk>d,  had  some  charm  in  it 

to  attract  the  blessings  of  Heaven. My 

brethren,  this  is  trifling  with  one  of  the 
most  important  exercises  in  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  employed;  it  is  turn- 
ing devotion  into  childish  folly.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  it  is  the  heart  which  must 
pray.  The  heart  may  pray  when  no  words 
are  uttered.  But  if  the  heart  be  not  en- 
gaged in  Prayer,  all  the  words  we  can  utter 

are 
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$Bte  no  better  than  rade  ofienmre  aoimds  ifl 


u,-y-^  the  ear  of  the  Ahnigbtj. — CoBect  that  ti^ 
mind  within  itself,  before  thou  preferrest  a 
*  single  petition ;  nay,before  thou  pronounoest 
the  name  of  .God  in  prayer,  fie  alone  with 
him  and  thine  own  soul ;  imder  the  same 
impression  as  if  thou  weit  just  about  to  ap<- 
pear  before  the  judgementHSieat  of  :tfaat  God, 
to  wjbom  thou  prayest 

To  a^eiouaness,  wb  must  join  afibction  n^ 
prayer ;  I  mean  that  devotion  of  the  heait 
•whidi  is  inspired  by  gratitude  and  loi«,  jm 
distinction  from  forced  prayer,  or  what  is 
unwillingly  prefcsrred  from  senrile  iear^  or 
mere  regard  to  ^iecency.  We  must  come 
into  the  presence  of  God,  as  to  a  Fath^ 
In  Heaven ;  not  to  a  fhard  and  oppressive 
master,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
-obeisance  to  prevent  >him  &om  destroying 
^s*— — Profound  humility  is  perfectly  csdh- 
'siirtentuK^ibh  this  affectionate  spirit  in  prayer. 
No  presumptuous  familiarity  must  eater 
;tiitoour  addressestto  God.  Weare/enjoined 
i;o  serve  him  wUih  r^evmence  and  godly  fear. 
hOnt  devotion  will  he  most  fervient  and 
affectionate,  .when  we  entertain  the  humblest 
thoughts  of  ourselves,  joined  with  the  T(io^ 

exalted 


exalted  conceptions^  bfthiat  God  to  whom  sermon 
we  pray.     Remember  that  God  isinheaveH^ 
and  thou  art  on  earth ;  therefore  let  thy  word^ 
ke  few.^ 

•   Faith  is  a  qualification  of  Prayer  ex- 
pressly required  m   Scripture.      He  t  that 
prayeth,' say  a  the- Apostle  James,  ht  him 
ask  in  faithj  ndthing  wavering.^^  —  By  -faith 
in  Prayer,  two  things  are  meant :  first,  a 
general  persuasion  that-God  is  a  Being  of 
infinite  goodness  and  >  ifnercy ;  *  to  whom, 
therefme,;  the  prayers  of  his  creatureii  are 
not  put  up  in  vain,     ffe  that  xometh  unto 
God  mu9t^  beliefoej  not  only-  that  Ae  is^  but 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  himX'  without  some  belief  of  this  kind, 
prayers  were  altogether  superfliiousi     For 
who  would. send  up  supplications  to  a  God 
who  was  believed  to  be  inacceissible  to  his 
creatures,  and .  to  ^  have  no  regard  to  dieir 
circumstances  and  wants  ?  —  At  the  same 
time,  much  ground  we  have  to  be  conscious 
of  our  own  nnworthiness,  and  to  trenible 
at  the  remembrance  of  it, -when  we  address 
ourselves  to  Heaven ;  and  therefore,  secondly, 
io  pray  in  faith  is,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of 

*  Eccles.7.2.         t  James,  i.  6.  '      t  Heb.  xi.  6. 
. .  VQL#  V.  £  E  it, 
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sraMON  itf  to  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  is, 
in  the  faith  that  it  is  through  his  merits  and 
mediation  only  we  can  find  acceptance 
with  God.  We  acknowledge  our  guilt; 
we  disclaim  all  trust  in  our  own  righteous- 
ness ;  and  implore  grace  from  God  on  ac- 
count of  what  his  Son  has  done  and  suffered 
for  us.  This  is  the  dear  and  express  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament.  We  have 
boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  bloo4 
qf  Jesus.  We  have  this  new  and  living  way 
^hich  he  haih  consecrated  for  us  wUhin  ike 
veil.  Having  this  High  Priest  over  the  house 
of  Godf  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart 
in  fvll  assurance  of  faith* 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  chief  and 
most  essential  qualifications  of  Prayer,  it 
remains  that  I  lay  some  considerations  be^ 
fore  you,  to  show  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  it 

In  the  first  place,  Prayer  is  one  of  the  most 
powerfiil  means  of  recalling  our  minds  fix)m 
the  vanities  of  life  to  serious  thoughts  j 
to  a  proper  sense  of  God,  and  our  duty; 

♦Heb.x.19-1.22. 

and 
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and  to  all  the  high  obiects  with  which  we  sbmon 

XIXt 

are  intimately  connected  as  rational  and 
immortal  beings.     Surrounded,  as  we  are, 
with  the  objects  and  pleasures  of  the  worlds 
busied  with  its  avocations,  and  continually 
immersed  in  its  .pursuits,  man  would  be- 
come altogether  the  victim  of  sense,  and  a 
prey  to  its  teniptations ;  if  there  were  not 
some  stated  occasions  which  brought  him 
home  to  himself,  and  to  the  thoughts  dT 
another  world.     Prayer  has  a  much  more 
impressive  effect  for  this  purpose,  than  can 
be  expected  from  simple  meditation.     An 
immediate  and  solemn  address  to  an  omnir- 
scient  Being,  in  whose  presence  we  consider 
ourselves  as  then  particularly  sisted,  tends 
to  produce  a  higher  degtee  of  serious  and 
awful  recollection,  than  would  arise  from 
a  mere  soliloquy  of  the  mind  with  itself. 
In  Prayer,  the  soul  approaches  to  the  bor- 
ders of  an  invisible  world,  and  acts  as  a 
spirit  holding  intercourse  with  the  Father 
of  spirits.     It  drops  for  a  time  the  remem- 
brance of  its  earthly  connections,  to  dwell 
among  everlasting  objects.     Prayer,  by  this 
means,   both    composes    and   purifies  the 
heart  j  it  gives  the  soul  its  proper  elevation 
E  E   2  towards 
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3ERM0N  towards  God,  and  has  a  happy  effect  to 
counterwork  the  dangerous  impressions 
made  by  the  corruption^  of  the  world 
around  us. 

H  the  next  place,  Prayer  is  useful,  not 
only  as  a  corrective  of  our  natural  levity 
and  forgetfiilness  of  God,  but  as  an  actual 
exercise  of  the  best  affections  of  our 
nature,  which  are  thereby  confirmed  and 
jstrengthened.  As  far'  as  Prayer  is  not  a 
iinere  emission  of  empty  words,-  but  speaks, 
:as  it  ought  to  do,  the  language  of  the  heart, 
it  is  an  assemblage  of  all  the  affections 
which  constitute  piety.  It  implies  the 
highest  sentiments  of  reverence  and  ador- 
ation, of  love  and  gratitude  •  to  God,  of 
trust  in  his  mercy,  and  of  faith  in  our 
.blessed  Redeemer,  all  animating  the  heart. 
Whatever  nourishes  such  affections  as  these 
in  the  soul,  gives  strength  and  support  at 
the  same  time  to  active  virtue ;  and  thereby 
prepares  and  assists  us  for  every  duty  (rf 
life.  — T-  With  respect  to  ourselves,  the  view 
which  Prayer  gives,  of  our  necessities  and 
wants,  of  our  sins  and  offences  against  God, 
and  of  the  dangers  which  we  have  thereby 

incurred, 
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incurred,  produces  becoming  hymiilty  of  sermon. 
mind.  Prostrate  before  that  great  Being  l. 
whom  we  have  so  much  offended,  all  the 
pride  of  man  is  laid  in  the  dust.  He  is 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  what  he  truly  is, 
and  taught  how  far  removed  from  what  he 
ought  to  be.  By  the  prayers  he  puts  up 
for  being  assisted  to  repent  of  past  follies, 
and  to  make  improvements  for  the  future 
in  virtue,  the  desire  of  virtue  is  cherished, 
and  the  pursuit  of  it  excited  j  and  if  this 
desire  after  virtue  which  is  expressed  in 
Prayer  be  genuine,  it  is  a  degree  of  good- 
ness already  in  some  measure  begun  within 
the  heart.  —  Prayer  is,  at  tjie  same  time, 
an  exercise  of  benevolence  towards  men, 
as  well  as  of  piety  towards  God;  when, 
as  was  before  observed,  not  merely  as  indi- 
viduals, but  as  members  of  the  great  family 
of .  God,  we  come  before  our  heavenly 
Pather,  and  express  our  affectionate  wishes 

for  all  our  brethren. While  Prayer  in 

this  manner  gives  exertion  to  many  of  the 
highest  parts  of  goodness,  it  is  attended 
mtoreover  with  this  great  advantage,  that  it 
tends  to  fortify  the  worshipper  in  the  pracr 
tice  of  all  his,  duties.  For  it  impressies  hua 
E  E  3  with 
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ssRMON  with  a  sense  of  Grod  as  the  great  friend  and 
protector  of  righteousness  in  the  world ;  to 
whom^  therefore,  all  righteous  men  may 
look  up  with  confidence  and  hope ;  whose 
strength  is  more  than  sufficient  for  their 
Weakness;  whose  gracious  aid  none  that 
served  him  ever  implored  in  vain. 

'  In  the  last  place,  Prayer  is  important 
not  only  as  a  means  of  high  improvement 
in  religion,  but  as  an  instrument  of  conso- 
lation and  relief  under  the  distresses  c^life. 
How  many  situations  are  found  in  the 
world,  where  men  have  no  resource  left  to 
them  but  prayer  to  God !  How  forlorn 
would  the  persecuted  and  afflicted,  the  sad 
and  the  sorrowful  be,  if  even  this  last  sanc- 
tiiary  were  shut  against  theni;  if  they  had 
iio  Protector  in  Heaven  to  whom  they  could 
look  up  in  the  hours  of  anguish  !  —  We  all 
know  what  a  relief  it  is  to  be  able  to  un- 
bosom our  griefs  to  some  friend  whom  we 
believecompassionate  and  kind,  even  thoiigh 
it  be  not  in  his  power  to  give  us  any 
€£fectual  aid.  In  our  heavenly  Father,  we 
can  look  up,  not  only  to  one  in  whom  cam- 
T^amonsflowj  who  knom  our  Jrame^  rememr 
1  bers 
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ber$  we  are  dust,  and  pities  w  as  a  father  ssmfoii 
pitietk  Ms  children ;  but  to  One  whose  arm 
is  all-powerful^  either  to  support  us  under 
our  distress,  or,  if  to  his  wisdom  it  seem 
meet,  to  relieve  us  altogether  from  it.  — - — 
Hence,  Prayer  is  do  often  the  last  retreat 
of  the  miserable.  Where  men  can  give  them 
no  aid,  God  is  their  present  help.  To  him 
they  can  pour  forth  those  secret  griefs,  whicl)L 
to  men  they  sometimes  cannot  disclose.  He 
hears  those  groans  of  the  labouring  hearty 
which  no  words  can  utter;  and  circum^ 
istances  which  would  expose  our  requests  to 
be  despised  by  the  world,  prevent  not  out 
prayers  from  finding  acceptance  with  Godi 
it  is  his  character  to  hear  the  cry  of  the 
poor^  and  to  regard  the  prayer  of  the  desti^ 
tute :  He  is  the  helper  of  them  who  have  no 
help  of  man.  — —  Hence,  Prayer  may  be 
termed  the  Temple  of  Tranquillity  to  the 
unhappy ;  where  their  minds  are  soothed, 
and  their  cares  and  sorrows  are,  for  a  time, 
hushed  and  forgotten.  It  may  justly  be 
Mtid,  that  there  only,  on  diis  side  of  the 
gftive,  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling^  and 
the  weary  are  ut  rest.  There^  the  prisoners 
rest  together ;  fhey  hear  no  mare  the  voice  of 
£  £  4  the 
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SERMON  the  oppressor.     The  smaJl  and  the  great  are 
. there;    and  the  servant:  is  free  from    his 
master.* 

The  reasonableness  of  Prayer^  as  a  duty, 
apd  the  advantages  attencUng  it,  being  such 
as  J  have  .now  endeavoured  briefly  to  set 
forth,  thefe  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  re- 
pej^ted  recommendations  of  it  occur  in  the 
Sapried  Writings  ;  and  that  we  are;  enjoined 
to  be  fervent  in, prayer^  to.  be  instant  in 
prayeryUBy^  to jpray  without  ceasing.-^  — By 
auch. precepts  I  do  not  underst^d  that  we 
^e  bound  to  frequetnt  repetitions  of  long 
and  tedious  prayers.  Our  Saviour,  in  his 
excellent  discpurse  on  this  subject  J,  has  suf- 
ficiently cautioned  us  against  the  hypocrisy 
of  those  who  W5e  vain  repetitions^  and  think 
that  they  shall  ^  be  heard  for  their  mudi 
speaking.  But  .besides  the  stated  times  of 
both  publick  and  private  prayer  which  we 
ought  devoutly  to  observe,  there  is  a  habit 
of  devotion,  in  occasional  elevations  of  the 
spul  towards  God,  which  highly  deserves 
to  be  cultivated.  ^  A  thousand  occurrences 
which  happen  when  we  are  engaged  in  the 

*  Job*,  iii.  17—19.     f  1 1*»es8;  v.  17.     %  MatHi.  ▼!. 

affairs 
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affairs  pf  the  world,  <an4  a  thousand  objects^  sermon 
which  present.  themsel\^s  to  our  viejv  in  v, 
the  earth  and.the  Jbeavens  when  , we  are 
solitary  and  alone,    may  suggest  matter  of 
devout  ejaculation  towards  God.     By  che- 
rishing such  a  habit,  we  preserve  on  our 
minds   the  native  spirit  of  Prayer.      We 
correct  those  eyil  dispositions  which  injter- 
course  with  the  world  is  always  apt  td  in- 
troduce ;  w6  improve  our  contemplation  of 
the  .objects  iwhich:  surround  us,,  intp:  an  act 
of  devotion  ;  and  eitlier  from  the  cro wiled 
city,  or  the  solitary  field,  can  send  up  to 
Heaven  that  homage  of  the  heart,  which  is 
no  less  acceptable  to  the  Almighty,  than  if 
it  arose  in  vocal  form  from  the  midst  of  the 
temple.     In   this   sense  I  understand  the 
injunction  given  to  pray  without  ceasing.  — 
And  surely,  my  brethren,  when  we  consi- 
der the  high  value  of  those  blessings  for 
which  we  depend,  on  Heaven,  it  must  ap- 
pear to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  we  can- 
not be  too  earnest  in  our  supplications  to 
obtain  them.      To  what  purpose  tend  all 
our  present  solicitude  and  care  ;  all  the  ap- 
plication of  the  thoughtful,  and  all  the  in- 
dustry of  the  active  and  diligent  ?     Is  it  not 

in 
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SERMON  m  order  to  pass  through  life  contented^ 
easy,  and  happy  ?  But  can  you  pass  through 
life  with  contentment  and  happiness,  unless 
you  enjoy  peace  within,  a  good  conscience, 
and  a  comfortable  hope  of  a  future  exis- 
tence ?  Are  not  all  these  things  directly 
arid  immediately  the  gifts  of  God,  imparted 
by  him  to  the  «ouls  of  men  ?  And  can 
you  expect  to  receive  such  gifts,  unless  you 
confess  your  dependence  on  Him  who  be- 
stows them,  and  implore  them  from  that 
gracious  Grod,  who  givetk  to  nU  men  liberal' 
fy,  otid  upbrmdetk  not  ? 
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2  Corinthians,  v.  10. 

For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  Judgment^ 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad. 

nPHESE  words  pfresent  to  our  view  the  sermon 

great  event  which  is  to  determine  the 
&te  of  all  mankind.  No  article  of  chris« 
tian  faith  is  more  clearly  ascertained  in 
Scripture,  is  of  greater  importance  in  itself, 
and  more  worthy  to  dwdil  upon  our  minds 
than  this,  of  the  final  judgment  of  God. 
It  adds  solemnity  to  evary  paM  of  religion : 

it 
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SERMON  it  introduces  an  awful  seriousness  into  our 

XX. 

thoughts,  by  placing  in  the  most  striking 
light,  the  close  connection  between  our 
present  behaviour  and  our  everlasting  hap- 
piness or-  misery.  In  the  Gospel  it  is  de- 
scribed with  so  many  circumstances  of  awe 
and  terror,  as  may,  to  many,  render  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  dark  and  disa- 
greeable. But  we  must  remember,  that 
though  religion  be  often  employed  to 
sooth  and  comfort  the  distressed,  and 
though  this  be  one  of  its  most  salutary  ef- 
fects, yet  this  is  not  the  only  purpose  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  by  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  In  the  midst  of  that  levity  and  dis- 
sipation with  which  the  world  abounds,  it  is 
necessary  to  awaken  the  giddy  and  unthink- 
ing, by  setting  before  them  in  full  view,  all 
the  dangers  they  incur  by  their  conduct  — 
Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord^  adds  the 
Apostle  in  the  verse  immediately  following 

the  text,  we  persuade'  men. In  treating 

of  this  subject,  I  shall,  in  the  first  places 
state  the  arguTnents  which  reason  affordi! 
for  the  belief  of  a  judgment  to  come ,^   and  . 
shall  next  show  the  improvements,  which 

we 
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we  ought  to  make  of  the  particular  dis-  sermon 
coveries  the  Gospel  hath  made  to  us  con-  ^■■iv*'^ 
cerning  it. 

'  I.  By  taking  a  view  of  the  arguments 
which  reason  aifords  for  the  belief  of  a 
general  judgmeTlt,  olir  faith  in  'the'  dis- 
coveries of  the  Gospel  will  receive  con- 
firmation, from  discerning  their  consonance 
'with  the  natural  sehtiments  of  the  human  * 

iieart 

In  the  first  place,  a;nd  as  the  foundation 
of  all,  I  begin  with  observing,  that  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  real  and  eternal 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  be- 
tween a  virtuous  and  an  immoral  conduct ; 
a  difference  which  all  men  discern  of  them- 
selves, and  which  leads  them  unavoidably 
to  think  of  some  actions  as  deserving  blame 
and  punishment,  and  of  others,  as  worthy 
of  praise  and  reward.  If  all  actions  were 
conceived  as  indifferent  in  their  nature,  no 
idea  of  justice  and  retribution  would  be 
found  among  men;  they  would  not  con- 
sider themselves  as  in  any  view  accountable 
for  their  actions  to  any  superiour.  But 
'     <  this 
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ssuMON  this  is  far  ftottt  being  the  case.  Every  man 
feels  liimself  under  a  law ;  the  law  of  his 
being,  which  he  cannot  violate  without 
being  self-condemned.  The  most  ignorant 
heathep  knows  and  feels,  that  when  he 
has  committed  an  unjust  or  cruel  action) 
be  has  committed  a  crime,  and  deserves 
puiiishment  Never  was  there  a  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  among  whom  there 
4id  not  prevail  a  consciousness  that,  by 
inhumanity  and  fraud,  they  justly  exposed 
themselves  to  the  hatred  of  those  around 
them>  and  to  the  displeasure  of  any  secret 
invisible  power  that  ruled  the  world  Thi?, 
therefore,  may  be  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible principle,  that  the  difference  of 
good  and  evil  in  actions,  is  not  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  nature  of 
man ;  and  accords  with  the  universal  sense 
of  the  human  kind.  This  l)eing  the  case, 
it  is  certainly  reasonable, 

Ik  the  second  place,  to  think  that  the 
Ruler  of  the  world  will  make  some  disr 
tinctioQ  among  his  creatures  according  to 
their  actions ;  and  if  this  distinction  be  QPt 

made, 
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made,  or  only  imperfectly  made  in  this  sermon 
life,  there  will  be  some  future  state  of  ^°^ 
existence  in  which  he  will  openly  reward 
and  punish.  To  suppose  God  to  be  a 
mere  indifferent  spectator  of  the  conduct 
of  his  creatures,  regarding  with  an  equal 
eye  the  evil  and  the  good,  is  in  effect  to 
i^unihiiate  his  existence;  as  it  contradicts 
every  notion  which  mankind  have  enter<p 
twined  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  just  and 
good.  It  would  represent  him  as  inferiour 
ki  character  to  many  of  his  creatures  on 
^rtb }  as  there  is  no  man  of  tolerable  vir- 
tue and  humanity  who  is  not  shocked  at 
the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes,  and 
who  does  not  desire  to  see  the  guilty 
punished,  the  innocent  protected,  and  the 

virtuous  rewarded* If  there  exist  at  all 

a  God  who  governs  the  world,  (and  what 
nation  has  not  acknowledged  him  to  exist  ?) 
as  a  governpur  he  undoubtedly  will  act; 
and  as  such,  will,  somewhere,  and  at  some 
period  or  other,  reward  and  punish,  accord- 
mg  as  his  creatures  obey,  or  violate,  that 
law  which  he  originally  implaated  in  theit 
heart3*  —  Whether  this  be  completely 
done  in  the  present  worlds  is  not  a  point 

that 
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i^RMON  that  requires  long  discussion.  The  expe^ 
rience  of  all  ages  has  shown,  that  pain  and 
pleasure,  prosperity  and  Bdversity,  are  not 
at  present  distributed  by  Providence  eiuctly 
according  to  the  measure  of  men's  probity 
and  -worth,  but  are  apparently  scattered 
with  a  promiscuous  hand.  Hence  die 
antient  complaint,  that  oU'thingB comeaUke 
4o.att  men;  that  there^is  one  event  to  ike 
righteous  and,  the  wicked ;  that  to  poverty 
and  disappointment  the  righteous  are  often 
Jeft,  while  the  tabernacles  of  robbers  protiper. 

An  inference  from  hence    migh^^'^ 

first  view  arise,  not  favourablia  to  the  doo 
trine^  we  now  support;  but  we  have  to 
observe, 

In  the  third  place,  that  although  foil 
retribution  be- not  as  yet  made  to  the  good 
and  to  the  evil,  yet  plain  marks  appear  of 
a  government  already  begun  and  carried 
on  by  God  in  the  universe,  though  not 
•fully  completed ;  marks  of  his  favouring 
and  taking  part  with  virtue,  and  of  his 
•providing  punishments  for  vice.  This  ob- 
servation  deserves  tobe  parti(^ularly  attended 
to;  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments 

for 
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for  a  future  Judgment r-  In  the  present  sermon 

system  of  things,  had  the  righteous  been 
uniformly  happy,  and  the  wicked  at  all 
times  miserable,  future  Judgment  might 
have  appeared  unnecessary,  as  justice  had 
already  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  no  distinction  whatever  taken  place  in 
the  present  system  between  the  right^us 
«nd  the  wicked  as  to  happiness  and  misery, 
there  might  have  been  ground  to  suspect 
that,  since  universal  disorder  at  present 
prevailed,  disorder  would  ever  continue, 
and  never  be  rectified  by  any  future  Judg-^ 
ment  But  neither  of  these  suppositions  is 
founded  in  fact  The  present  state  of  the 
moral  world  is  neither  a  state  of  complete 
justice  and  order,  nor  of  absolute  disorder, 
but  a  state  of  order  and  justice  begun  and 
earried  4o  a  certain  length,  though  left  as 
yet  imperfect. — : — Observe,  my  brethren, 
that,  in  the  whole  structure  and  consti- 
tution of  things,  God  hath  shown  him-r 
fldbP  to  be  favourable  to  virtue,  and  ini-f 
raical  to  vix^e  and  guilt  He  hath  made 
s  fixed  provision  for  happiness  to  virtue 
by  the  powerfiil  recommendation  which  it 
^carries  to  universal  esteem  and  love  ^  by  the 
veil.  y.  p  F  jnj 
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3EBMON  manifold  benefits  which  it  procures  to  so-* 
ciety ;  by  the  healthy  peace^  and  comfort  of 
mind  which  it  brings  to  the  virtuous  man. 
At  the  same  time^  from  the  crimes  of  the 
wicked,  a  multitude  of  miseries  is  made 
in&lliblj  to  spring ;  loss  of  character  and 
esteem,  and  of  confidence  and  regard  in 
society;  health  always  impaired  by  vice; 
^d  all  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life  dsh 
turbed  by  an  uneasy  companion,  which  the 
sinner  carries  about  with  him  in  bis  owti 
conscience,  upbraiding  him  &ar  his  crtmet, 
imd  threateniQg  him  with  the  dii^kasuire 
of  the  Almighty. 

These  are  not  things  of  casual  or  acci- 
dental occurrence,  but  of  universal  expe- 
rience, taking  their  rise  from  the  oonstha- 
tion  of  our  nature,  and  from  the  fixed  laws 
which  regulate  human  events.  They  show 
us  what  the  direct  tendency  of  virtue  ajxd 
vice  is  appointed  by  Providence  to  be ;  and 
if  this  tendency  be  not,  in  every  instance^ 
carried  into  effect,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  belong  to  our  present  state  of  prdboh 
tion  and  discipline,  yet  such  an  establishaed 
natural  tendency  carries  a  sufficient  intima- 
tion of  the  will  and  pleasure  of  our  Creator. 

'        .  We 
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We  see  his  throne  already  set  for  Judg'^  sermon 
meht.  By  his  beginning  in  this  world  both 
to  reward  and  to  punish,  we  clearly  behold 
him  acting  as  a  governour  and  a  judge, 
jand  are  led  to  prognosticate  what  course  he 
will  hereafter  hold.  By  the  constitution  of 
things  which  he  has  fixed  here,  he  has 
as  plainly  signified  that  he  favours  the  vir* 
tuous,  and  is  displeased  with  the  wicked,  as 
if  he  had  declared  it  to  us  by  a  voice  from 
the  clouds.  —  Although  the  present  state  of 
mankind  requires  that  the  just  should  some* 
times  suffer,  and  the  sinner  be  allowed  to 
prosper,  the  strongest  presumption  still  re* 
mains  that  there  is  a  period  to  come,  when 
Giod  will  complete  his  righteous  govern- 
ment, by  making  the  one  fully  blest,  and 
rendering  the  other  as  miserable  as  they  de- 
serve to  be ;  especially  as  we  can  observe. 

In  the  fourth  place,  that  a  satisfactory 
account  may  be  ^ven  why  judgment  is  at 
jM*esent  postponed,  and  complete  retribu- 
tion not  made,  either  to  the  good  or  bad. 
We  are  to  take  notice,  that  even  among 
men,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  government 
do  hot  consist  in  immediately  rewarding 
F  F  2  and 
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SERMON  arid  punishing  on  every  occasion,  but  in 
exercising  those  acts  of  government  pub- 
lickly,  at  such  times,  and  with  such  circum* 
stances  as  may  have  the  most  powerful 
effect  for  the  benefit  of  society.  A  similar 
consideration  perfectly  accounts  for  the  full 
execution  of  justice  being  delayed  by  God 
in  this  world ;  for  rewards  and  punishments 
being  only  began  here,  but  left  unfinished* 
Were  they  completed  in  this  world  to  their 
full  extent,  all  the  purposes  of  a  state  of 
trial  and  discipline  would  be  defeated.  No 
room  would  be  left  for  exercise  and  im- 
provement to  the  good  in  many  virtues, 
if  they  never  were  to  undergo  any  trials ; 
if  they  felt  full  reward  immediately  con- 
ferred on  every  righteous  action  they  per** 
formed,  and  saw  the  wicked  instantly  cut 
ofP,  as  soon  as  a  crime  was  committed. 
For  salutary  discipline,  therefore,  to  the 
good,  in  order  to  improve  their  virtues  j  and 
from  patience  to  the  bad,  in  order  to  give 
them  room  for  repentance ;  it  was  fit  and 
wise  that  final  judgment  should  at  present 
be  postponed.  Divine  justice  stands  for 
a  while,  as  behind  the  veil,  and  leav^  men 
at  full  scope  to  act  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  dispositions,  that  their  real  characters  sermon 
may  be  fully  displayed  j  the  fidelity  of  the 
upright  be  tried  and  proved,  and  the  obsti*. 
nately  wicked  left  without  excuse. — —The 
delay  of  judgment  therefore,  and  the  seem- 
ing inequality  that  now  takes  place  in  the 
ways  of  Providence,  is  so  far  from  forming 
any  ground  of  suspicion  that  judgment 
will  never  come,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  argument  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
government,  and  necessarily  enters  into  the 
plans  it  is  now  carrying  forward. 

Such  are  the  presumptions  which  reason 
furnishes  for  rendering  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that,  at  the  conclusion  of  humaqi 
things^  God  will  render  to  everyone  according 
to  Ms  works.  They  may  serve  to  strengthen 
our  faith  ;  but  on  mere .  reasonings  our 
faith  rests  not.  God  in  his  mercy  has  given 
us  surer  light  in  an  article  of  so  great  impor- 
tance. To  the  consideration,  therefore,  of 
the  discoveries  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
hath  made  to  us,  we  now  proceed. 

-11.  You,  all  know  how  often  we  are 
assured  in  the  New  Testament,  that  God 
hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  Judge 

F  F  3  the 
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£ffiBMpN  the '  world  in  righteotisness }  a  day  and  an 
^^-y  ..-^  hour  which  no  man  knoweth,  but  whieh 
is  fixed  in  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  In  the 
Sacred  Writings  a  very  particular  account 
is  given  us  of  the  whole  procedure  of  that 
mlemn  day^  accompanied  with  an  assem- 
Uage  of  circumstances  of  the  most  awiid 
and  terrific  nature.  The  scene  is  such  t^ 
forbids  all  attempts  to  heighten,  or  evai  to 
dp  it  justice  by  human  description.  Be- 
neath such  a  subject  all  imagination  sinks. 
The  efforts  of  the  declaimer  or  the  poet 
are  here  alike  in  vain.—! — ^  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Last  Day  shall  be  ushered  itt 
by  signs  in  the^un^  and  signs  in  the  moon  and 
^^rs;  upon  the  earthy  distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring; 
men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear^  and  far 
looking  after  the  things  which  are  coming  on 
the  earth,  for  the  powers  of  Heaven  shall  be 
shaken.  The  soimd  of  a  trumpet  shall  be 
heard,  at  which  the  dead  shall  rise  out  of 
their  graves.  The  sign  of  the  Son  of  man 
shall  appear.  He  shall  come  in  a  cloud  with 
power  and  great  glory,  and  all  the  holy  An- 
gels  with  him.  A'  great  white  throne  shall 
be  set,  and  he  shall  sit  thereon  in  his  glory. 

'7  Before 
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JBefore  Him  shall  be  gathered  all  nafioM.  ssemon 

JBoo^  shall  be  opened^  and  the  dead  shall  be 

judged  out  of  the  things  which  are  found 

written  in  the  books.     He  shaU  separate  the 

righteous  from  the  wicked  as  a  shepherd 

dixAdeth  the  sheep  from  the  goaHs ;  and  he  shall 

set  the  righteous  on  his  right  hand^  and  the 

wicked  on  his  left !  then  shall  he  say  to  thefH 

on  his  right  handj  Come^  ye  blessed  of  my 

Father^  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 

from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  To  them  on 

bis  left  hand  he  shaU  say^  Depart  from  me, 

ye  cursed^  into  eoerlasting  fire^  prepared  for 

the  Demi  and  his  angels ;  and  these  shaU  go 

rnta  everlasting  punishment j  but  the  righteous 

into  life  eternal.  * Whether  everyone 

of  the  circumstances  here  set  forth,  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  or  with 
some  measure  of  mystical  and  allegorical 
mterpretation,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
nor  is  it  essential  for  us  to  know.  Regard 
must  be  had  to  the  figurative  style  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  of 
which  we  find  so  many  examples  in  the 
prophetical  writings  and  the  Book  of  Re- 
velation, wherein    those  spiritual    divine 

*  Luke,  xxi.  25.    .  Daniel,  vii.  9.    Matth.  xxv.  81 . 

F  F  4  things 
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^^Rioor  things  which  are  above  oiir  conceptioiif 
are  set  forth  under  such  representations  of 
Sensible  objects  and  appearancies  as  are  most 
calculated  to  dtrike  and  impress  our  minds< 
The  circumstance^  for  instance,  of  book» 
being  opened  before  the  Judge,  as  contain*^ 
ing  a  register  of  every  man's  actions,  and 
of  the  dead  being  judged  from  what  had 
been  written^ in  those  books,  is  plainly  Hi 
metaphorical  allusion  to  what  is  practised 
among  men}  designed  merely  to  convey 
the  strofngest  impression  of  God's  strict  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  minutest  par^ 
tipulars  of  men's  behaviour  on  earth.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  satisfied,  that  what-* 
ever  tremendous  grandeur  may  attend  the 
judgment  of  the  Last  Day,  it  will  be  con* 
'  ducted  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  per- 
fectly suitable  to    the   perfections  of   the 

Almighty. Resting  on  such  facts  as  are 

plainly  and  explicitly  revealed  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  let  us  consider. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Person  who  is  to 
act  as  a  judge,  even  the  eternal  Son  of  God* 
We  must  all^  says  the  text,  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ     This  is  re- 
peated 
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peated  in  many  passages  of  the  New  T^  sermon 
tament.  The  day  of  judgment  is  termed 
the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  Father^ 
we  are  told,  Judgeth  no  man^  but  hath  com* 
mitted  all  Judgment  to  the  Son.* — This  con- 
stitution of  Providence  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, wise,  fit,  and  gracious.  It  was 
highly  proper  that  He  who  once,  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  mankind,  stood  as  a 
criminal  before  impious  judges  on  earth, 
should  be  thus  signally  vindicated  and  ho- 
noured^ by  appearing  in  the  illustrious 
(character  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  It 
was  fit  that  the  character  of  Judge  and 
Sovereign  should  be  made  known,  as  added 
to  the  other  characters  he  bore,  of  Priest 
and  Prophet,  in  order  to  give  weight  and 
authority  to  all  his  precepts,  fi'om  the 
awful  consideration  that  on  our  obedience 

to  him  depends  our  everlasting  fate. 

But  the  most  striking  and  important  circum-^ 
stance  in  this  appointment  of  Providence  is 
the  assurance  which  it  afibrds  us  of  the 
perfect  equity  of  this  final  judgments  For 
here  we  behold  a  Judge  who  is  taken,  as 
we  may  says  fi^^i^  among"  ourselves.     He 

dwelt 
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SERMON  dwelt  among  us  on  earth,  and  did  not 
disdain  to  call  us  brethren.  He  knows  ex^ 
p^mentally  what  human  passions  and  bu* 
man  frailties  are ;  and  what  the  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews  says  of  him  as  a  Priest,  may 
be  as  fully  applied  to  him  as  a  Judge.  We 
have  not  a  Judge  who  camiot  be  t&wAed 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  hat  One 
who  WM  in  all  points  tempted  Hke  as  we  ares 
yet  without  sin.  The  infinite  m^esty  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  an  object  at  all  times 
overwhelming  to  the  mind.  In  the  sitiih 
ation  of  a  Judge  particularly,  it  m^ht  fill 
us  with  dismay.  But  in  the  Person  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  that  majesty  is  placed  in 
a  milder  light.  The  attribute  of  mercy 
comes  forward  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner 
as  to  allay  the  dread  we  would  otherwise 
entertain.  To  the  obstinate  and  harden€d 
sinner,  the  judgment  of  our  Saviour  may 
indeed  justly  occasion  terrour.  Well  may 
they  be  afraid  of  appearing  before  the  judg- 
mentHseat  of  Christ,  who  have  scorned  aiid 
despised  him  and  his  religion.  But  to  the 
pious  and  the  humble,  no  consideration  can 
carry  more  comfort  than  that  they  are  to 
appear  in  judgment  before  him   who  so 

loved 
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loved  the  human  race  as  to  die  for  them ;  sermon 
and  from  whom,  therefore^  may  be  expected 
every  favourable  allowance  which  their  case 
will  admit — From  the   contemplation  of 
the  Judge^  let  us, 

» 

.   In  the  second  place,  turn  our  thoughts 
towards  the  persons  who  are  tf>  be  judged* 
These,  we  are  again  and  again  informeds 
shall  be  all  mankind ;  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead ;  those  who  shall  then  be  found 
upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  past  generations 
who  have  finished  their  course,  and  beai 
long  ago  gathered  unto  their  fathers.     We 
mmt  ally  says   the  text,  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ. — No  privilege  shall 
exempt  the  great,  no  obscurity  shelter  the 
low,  from  the  judgment  of  God     All  the 
irivolous    distinctions    which  fashion   and 
vanity  had  introduced  among  men,  shall  at 
that  day  be  annihilated.     No  longer  shall 
we  then  appear  under  the  personated  cha* 
racters  of  high  and  low,  of  rich  and  poor.  — 
Under  the  simple  characters  of  men  and 
subjects  of  God,  we  shall  be  brought  forth 
to  be  judged  according  to  our  works.     In 
the  one  great  distinction  of  good  and  bad, 

of 
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sERMoiv  t^f  righteous  or  wicked,  all  other  distinctions 
shall  then  be  eternally  lost. — Let  the  fore^ 
dight  of  this  humble  the  pride  of  the  ost^i^ 
tatious  and  the  great.  Thou  who  now  csr-» 
riest  thy  head  so  high,  shalt,  upon  the  same 
footing  with  thy  lowest  dependent,  stand 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty.  Hiou 
who  now  oppressest  thy  weak  brother  with 
impunity,  shalt  then  tremble  for  thine  own 
safety  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  he, 
for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God. 

The  Last  Day  is  justly  styled  the  day  of 

the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  aU  hearts^ 
Stripped  of  all  disguise,  the  character^  of 
every  man  shall  be  unveiled  to  public  view. 
Then  shall  the  false  friend  be  detected,  the 
concealed  slanderer  be  exposed,  the  secret 
adulterer,  the  treacherous  enemy,  the  hypo* 
critical  pretender,  be  all  brought  to  light. — 
What  a  check  should  the  thought  of  this  dis^ 
cdvery  give  to  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and 
falsehood  ?  What  avails  it  thee,  O  wise  man 
of  the  world  !  to  pass  for  a  short  time  with 
fair  colours  before  the  eye^of  men,  if  by  the 
eye  of  God  thou  art  already  discovered,  and 
shalt^  at  last,  be  discovered  to  the  view  of 
all  mankind  ?     If  now  thou  art  so  solicitous 

to 
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to  conceal  thy  real  character  from  the  worlds  sermon 
and  canst  not  bear  that  the  designs  and 
intrigues  which  have  passed  through  thy 
mind  in  the  course  of  but  one  day  should 
be  all  made  known,  dost  thou  not  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  the  whole  machinations 
of  thy  life  being  brought  forth  and  pro-^ 
claimed. before  assembled  men  and  angels?. 
— '«r-At  this  great  day  too,  when  secret 
vice  is  made  known  in  order  to  be  pu-« 
nished,  secret  virtue  shall  be  disclosed  and 
rewarded.  The  humble  good  man,  who 
passed  unnoticed  through  the  obscurity  of 
private  life ;  whose  days,  if  not  marked  by 
any  splendid  deeds,  were  ennobled. by  vir-* 
tuous  af:tions,  shall  then;  be  singled*  out 
from,  the  crowd,  and  broi^t  forward  as 
the  friend  of  God  apd  Heaven.— -The  an-* 
guish  of  the  wicked,  upon  the  discovery 
and  comparison  of  the  life  of  such  a  persosi 
with  their  own,  is  thus  beautifully  described 
by  one  of  the  Apocryphal  writers ;  Tki$ 
was  he  whom  we  had  sometimes  in  derision^ 
and  ai  proverb  cf  reproach.  We  fools  acr: 
eaunted  his  life  madness^  and  his  end  to  be 
withQut  honour.  Nowhe:is  numbered  among 
the  Children  of  Godj  and  his  lot  is  among  th(s 

saints. 
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sERMm  saints.      But  we   wearied  aur$elve$  in  the 

XX. 

way  iff  detftruction.  What  hath  pride  pro- 
fited  us  f  Or  what  good  hath  riches  with 
Mr  vaunting  brought  us  f  All  those  things 
are  passed  away  like  a  shadow,  and  as  a  post 
that  haded  by.  But  the  righteous  live  for 
evermore.  Their  reward  also  is  with  the 
Lord;  and  the  care  of  them  with  the  Most 

High.*^ From  this  view  of  the  persons 

who  are  to  appear  before  the  judgmaii> 
seat  of  Christ,  let  us. 

In  the  third  place,  go  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  things  for  which  they  are 
to  be  judged.  These,  we  are  told  in  the 
text,  are  all  the  things  done  in  the  body, 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  Hiis  is  tlie 
constant  tenour  of  Scripture,  that  men  are 
to  be  judged  according  to  their  actions.  It 
18  not  said  that  men  are  to  be  finally  judged 
SjCcording  to  their  principles  or  belief,  but 
according  to  their  works.  This  does  not 
lead  to  any  conclusion  that  principles  or 
belief  are  not  essential  in  forming  a  c^a* 
racten  Without  good  principles  it  <;annot 
be  expected  there  can  be  any  regular  tenour 

^  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  v.  S  -— 15. 

of 
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of  good  actions.  But  actions  are  the  test  sermon 
of  principles.  Whatever  we  may  pretend 
as  to  our  belief,  it  is  the  strain  of  our 
actions  that  must  show  whether  our  prin- 
ciples have  been  good  or  bad;  and  sup^ 
posing  them  ever  so  good,  whether  we 
have  allowed  them  to  exert  a  propw 
influence  on  our  conduct.  The  constant 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is,  btf  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  Not  every  one  that  saith 
imto  mey  Lord^  Lord^  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  shall  enter  into  the  king^ 

dam  of  heaven.* Of  all  the  actions  we 

have  done,  it  is  represented  that,  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  strict  examination  shall  be 
taken.  Not  our  public  conduct  only,  axjd 
.what  we  reckon  the  momentous  parts  of 
our  life,  but  the  indulgence  of  our  private 
pleasures,  the  amusements  of  our  secret 
thoughts  and  idle  hours,  shall  be  broi^ht 
into  account.  According  to  that  emlde^- 
matical  representation  given  in  the  Gospel^ 
xRhich  I  before  mentioned  as  an  expressive 
£gure,  there  is.  an  invisible  pen  always 
writing  over  our  heads,  and  making  an 
exact  register  of  all  the  transactions  of 

*  Matth.  vii.  21. 

our 
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SERMON  our  life. —  How  careful  and  circumspect 
ought  this  to  render  us  over  every  part  of 
our  behaviour  ?  If  any  of  our  actions  were 
of  a  transient  and  fugitive  nature ;  if  they 
were  to  die  with  us,  and  to  be  forgott^i 
as  soon  as  they  are  gone,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  a  loose  and  inconsiderate 
conduct.  But  we  know  the  case  to  be 
widely  different ;  and  that  what  we  are 
doing  now,  we  do  for  eternity.  Kone  of 
our  actions  perish  and  are  forgotten.  They 
will  all  accompany  us  to  the  tribunal  of 
God.  They  will  there  testify,  either  iox 
or  against  us ;  and,  however,  mudbi  we 
might  wish  to  disclaim  some  of  them,  they 
may  be  considered  as  lifting  up  their  voices 
and  saying,  "We  are  thine,  for  thou  hast 
"  done  us  j  we  are  thy  works,  and  we  will 
"  follow  thee !" 

.  It  will  now  be  said,  if  so  severe  a  scrutiny 
must  be  undergone  for  all  we  have  done 
and  thought,  who  shall  be  able  to  stand 
before  God  in  Judgment  ?- — How  far  fron^ 
innocence  shall  the  best  of  us  be. found  at 
that  day? T— The.  thought  is  undoubtedly 
alarming.  But  letxis  not  despond ;  we  are 
assured,  there  h  forgivgjiess  with  God^  that 

he 
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hil/myhe  f&ared.  He  h not  extreme  toinark  sermjh 
iniquitif ;  for  he  knows  omrframey  and  re^ 
members  we  are  dust.  Powerful  is  the  atone^ 
mierit  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  procure 
pardon  for  the  greatest  sinner  who  has  beefrt 
penitent.  We  have  all  reason  to  believe, 
that,  amidst  numberless  infirmities  which 
attend  humanity,  what  the  jgreat  Judge  will 
diiefly  regard,  is  th^  habitual  prevailing 
tarn  of  our  heart  and  life  ;  how  far  we 
have  been  actuated  by  a  'sincere  desire  to 
do  our  duty.  This  we  know  for  certain', 
thiat  all  the  measures  of  this  judgment  shall 
be  conducted  with  the  niost  perfect  equity: 
<Sod  will  not  exact  from  any  man  what  h^ 
had  never  giveti  himr.  He  will  judge  hiint 
afceording  to  the  degree  of  light  that  wa« 
efibrded  him,  according  to  the  means  of 
knowledge  and  improvement  that  were  put 
iftto  his  hands.  Hence,  many  a  virtuous 
hi^athen  shall  be  preferred  before  many 
mere  professors  of  Christian  faith.  The^ 
ihdU  come  Jrdm  the  east  and  the  west,  the 
i/iidrth  and  the  south,  and  sit  down  in  the 
Mngdom  of  God;  when  the  children  of  the 
Mngdom  are  ca^  outJ^    For  as  the  Apostle 

♦  Luke,  Xu.  29.    Mdtth.  viii.  11. 
VOL.    V.  GG  to 
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scBMON  to  the  Romans  hath  taught  us,  they  who 
sinned  without  the  law,  that  is,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  written  law,  $hdU  perUhy 
shall  be  judged,  without  the  law,  for  when 
the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law,  do,  by 
nature,  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves* *  —  In  the  account  given  by  our 
Lord  of  the  procedure  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, in  the  25th  chapter  of  the  Grpjsip^ 
of  Matthew,  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
works  of  beneficence  and  mercy ;  on  the 
huQgry  being  fed,  the  naked  being  clothed, 
and  the  sick  being  visited  by  the  righte- 
ous. .  But  though  in  that  parable,  no  vir- 
tues of  any '  other  kind .  are  particukgrized 
we  are  certainly  not  to  infer  any  exclu- 
sion of  other  parts  of  duty:  of  piety, 
justice^  temperance,  and  purity;  as  requi- 
site to  the  character  of  the  man,  whp  at 
the  Last  Day,  will  be  accepted  by  GodL 
The  scope  of  the  parable  was  to  impress 
that  covetous  and  selfish  nation  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom  the  parable  was  addressed^ 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  q{ 
those  virtues  in  which  they  were  remark- 

*  Rom.ii.  12.  U. 

ably 
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ably  d^cient,    and    which  are  in  them-  sermon 
selves  so  essential,  compassion  and  huma- 
nity to  their  brethren.  —  It  now  only  re- 
mains, 

In  the  last  place,  to  fix  our  attention  on 
that  final  definitive  sentence,  which  is  to 
dose  the  whole  procedure  of  the  Last  Day, 
and.  to  terminate  for  ever  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  human  race.  The  righteous 
are  by  the  great  Judge  called  to  eternal 
life  and  happiness,  and  the  wicked  ap- 
pointed to  go  into  everlasting  punishment. 
—  Into  those  future  habitations  of  the  good 
and  the  bad,  it  is  not  ours  to  penetrate. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  afler  the  Judge 
hath  pronounced  the  righteous  to  be  the 
blessed  of  Ms  Father^  they  shall  he  caught  up 
in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air^  and 
$p  they  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord* ;  re- 
ceived into  mansions  where  all  the  inhabit-^ 
ants  shall  be  blest  5  but  where  we  are  taught 
there  shall  be  different  degrees  of  exaltation 
and  felicity,  according  to  the  advancement 
which  men  had  made  in  holiness  and 
virtue ;    one  glory  of  the  suri^  and  another 

*  1  Thesg.  hr.  17.     ' 
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SERMON  glory  of  the  moon^  and  another  glory  of  the 
starsj  and  one  star  differing  from  another  in 
glory.  *  On  the  misery  prepared  for  the 
reprobate,  it  would  be  shocking  to  dwell, 
and  in  a  high  degree  improper  and  presump- 
tuous in  us  to  descent  on  the  d^ree  and  du- 
ration of  those  punishments  which  infinite 
justice  and  wisdom  may  see  cause  to  inflict 
on  the  incurably  wicked.  —  The  whole  great 
scheme  of  Providencel>eing  now  coiopleted} 
and  its  ways  fully  Justified  to  all  rational 
beings,  well  may  universal  acclamations  of 
praise  arise  from  all  the  heavenly  hosts  ; 
Hallelujah  to  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  ta  the  Lamb  of  God  for  ever  and  ever ! 
Great  and  marvellous  are  all  thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty ;  jv^t  and  true  are  alt 
thy  ways^  thou  King  ofSaifOs  !  —  This  earthy 
which  had  been  so  long  the  theatre  of 
human  actions  and  human  glory,  having 
now  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which, 
as  a  temporary  structure,  it  was  erected, 
shall  at  this  consummation  of  things,  finally 
disappear  from  the  universe.  The  heavens 
diall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise.;  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;   the 

*  1  Carioth.  xv,  41. 

earth 
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€fd^th  and  the  works  that  are  therein   shall  sermon 

XX 

be  burnt  up* ;  and  its  place  shall  know  it  no 
more! 


Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter }  Fear  God  and  k  eep  his  commandments 
for  this  is  the  whole  of  man ;  the  whole  of 
his  duty,  his  interest,  and  his  happiness. 
It  is  the  road  to  a  comfortable  life,  to  a 
peaceful  death,  to  a  happy  eternity.  For 
Godj  addeth  the  wise  man,  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment^  with  every  secret  thing 
whether  it  be  goody  or  whether  it  be  evil. — 
Let  the  prospect  of  this  judgment  so  dwell 
on  our  minds  as  to  produce  that  degree 
of  seriousness,  which  in  this  vain  and 
changing  world,  becomes  us  as  Christians, 
becomes  us  as  men.  If  it  be  our  care, 
to  preserve .  a  good  conscience,  and  to  do 
the  things  that  are  right,  that  judgment 
will  not  be  to  lis  an  object  of  dismay.  On 
the  contrary,  amidst  the  many  discourage- 
ments which  our  virtuous  endeavours  meet 
with  at  present,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
think  that  verily  there  is  a  just  God  to  judge 
the  earthj  who  shall  in  the  end  make  all 

*2Pet.iii.  10. 
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SERMON  crooked  things  straight^  and  fully  recom- 
pence  his  servants  for  the  hardships  they 
may  now  suffer  by  persevering  in  the  path 
of  integrity.  —  This  is  the  season,  not  of 
reaping,  but  of  sowing ;  not  of  rest  and 
enjoyment,  but  of  labour  and  combat.  You 
are  now  running  the  race ;  hereafter  you 
shall  receive  the  prize.  You  are  now  ap- 
proving your  fidelity,  in  the  midst  of  trials ; 
at  the  Last  Day  you  shall  receive  the  crown 
of  the  faithful.  Be  patient^  therefore^  establish 
your  hearts;  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draw-- 
eth  nigh.  The  Judge  is  at  hand ;  and  hi^ 
reward  is  with  him. 


A  SHORT 


A 
SHORT  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

.LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 

OF 

D^  HUGH  BLAIR. 


jr\R.  HUGH  BLAIR  was  bom  m  Edin- 
burgh,  on  the  7th  Day  of  April,  I7I8/ 
His  father,  John  Blair,  ^  respectable  merchant 
in  that  city,  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Blair  in  Ayrshire,  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  Minister  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  and  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  distinguished  clergymen 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  This  worthy 
man,  though  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  and  though  actively  engaged  in 
all  the  measures  adopted  for  their  support; 
yet,  bylu9  steady,  temperate  conduct,  commanded 
the  respect  even  of  his  opponents.  In  preference 
G  6  4  to 
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to  all  the  other  ecclesiastical  leaderti  of  the  covi&- 
nanting  party,  he  was  selected  by  the  King  him- 
self to  fill  an  office  which,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  gave  frequent  access  to  the  Royal 
Person ;  "  because,*'  said  His  Majesty,  "that  man 
"  is  pious,  prudent,  learned,  and  of  a  meek  and 
"  moderatie  calm  t^aper." — His  talents  seem  to 
have  descended  as  an  inheritance  to  his  poste- 
rity.    For,  of  the  two  sons  who  survived  him, 
David  the  eldest,  was  a  clerg3rman  of  eminence 
in  Edinburgh,  father  to  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  Mi- 
nister of  Athelstonfbrd,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  poem  intitled  The  Gram;  and  grandfather  to 
His   Majesty's   Solicitor-General  for  Scotland, 
whose  masculine  eloquence,  and  profound  know- 
lege  of  law,  have,  in  the  public  estimation,  placeA^ 
him  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  bar.^ 
From  his  youngest  son  Hugh,  who  engaged  iik 
business  as  a  merchant,  and  had  the  honour  to 
fill  a  high  station  in  the  magistracy  of  Edinburgh, 
sprung  the  learned  clergyman,  who  is  the  subject 
of  this  narrative. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Blair,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  were  turned  towards  the  Church,  and 
his  education  received  a  suitable  direction. 
After  the  usual  grammatical  course  at  school, 
he  entered  the  Humanity  Class  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  in  October  1730,  and  spent 
eleven  years  at  that  celebrated  seminary,  assi* 
duously  employed  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
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^8tadi^  preaisribed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
m  iffho  ar^  to  become  candidates  for  her  licence 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  During  this  important 
p&tiad,  he  was  distinguished  among  his  com- 
panions both  for  diligence  and  proficiency ;  an^ 
obtained  from  the  Professors  under  whom  he 
studied,  repeated  testimonies  of  approbation. 
One  of  them  deserves  to  be  mentioned  particu- 
larly»  because  in  his  own  opinion,  it  determined 
the  bent  of  his  genius  towards  polite  literature. 
An  essay,  Ueql  rs  xaX9,  or,  On  the  Beautifidy 
imtten  by  him  when  a  student  of  logic  in  the 
usual  course  of  academical  exercises,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Professor 
Stevenson,  and,  with  circumstances  honourable 
to  the  author,  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  public 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Session.  This  mai:k 
of  distinction  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind ;  and  the  essay  which  merited  it,  he  ever 
after  recollected  with  partial  affection,  and  pre- 
served to  the  day  of  his  death  as  the  first  earnest 
of  his  fame. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Blair  commenced  a  method 
of  study  which  contributed  much  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  which 
he  continued  to  practise  occasionally  even  after 
his  reputation  was  fully  established.  It  consisted 
in  making  abstracts  of  the  most  impojrtant  work» 
which  he  read,  and  in  digesting  them  according 
to  tbetraiH  of  hik  owii  thoughts.     History,  m 

particular. 
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particular,  he  rfeolved  to  study  in  tiiis  manner; 
and,  in  concert  with  some  of  his  youthful 
associated;  he  constructed  a  very  comprehensive 
scheme  of  chronological  tables,  for  receiving  into 
Its  proper  place  every  important  faet  that  should 
occur.  The  scheme  devised  by  this  young  student 
for  his  own  private  use  was  afterwards  improved, 
fiUed  up,  and  given  to  the  public  by  his  learned 
friend  Dr.  Jdin  Blair,  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
in  his  valuable  work,  "  The  Chronology  and 
«  History  of  the  World.*' 

In  the  year  1739*  Dr.  Bkir  took  his  degree 
of  A.  M.  On  that  occasion  he  printed  and  de- 
fended a  thesis,  De  Fundamentis  et  OhUgaUane 
Legis  NattircPf  which  contains  a  short,  but 
masterly  discussion  of  this  important  subject, 
and  exhibits,  in  elegant  Latin,  an  outline  of 
the  moral  principles,  which  have  been  since 
more  fully  unfolded  and  illustrated  in  his 
Sermons. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh,  about  this 
period,  numbered  among  her  pupils  many  young 
men  who  were  soon  to  make  a  distinguiithed 
figure  in  the  civil,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  tbe 
literary  history  of  their  country.  With  most 
of  them  Dr.  Blair  entered  into  habits  of  intimate 
connection,  which  no  future  competition  or  jea- 
lousy occurred  to  interrupt,  which  held  them 
united  through  life  in  their  views  of  public  good, 
find  which  had  the  most  beneficial  influence  on 

their 
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their  own  improvement,  on  the*progress  of  ele- 
gance and  taste  among  their  contemporaries,  and 
on  the  general  interests  of  the  community  to 
-which  they  belonged. 

On  the  completion  of  this  academical  course 
he  underwent  the  customary  trials  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  received  from  that 
venerable  body  a  licence  to  preach  the  Gospel,  on 
the  21st  of  October  17*1.     His  public  life  now 
commenced    with    very    favourable    prospects. 
The  reputation  which  he  brought  from  the  Uni- 
versity was  fully  justified  by  his  first  appearances 
in  the  pulpit;  and,  in  a  few  months,  the  fame  of 
his  eloquence  procured  for  him  a  presentation  to 
the  parish  of  Colessie  in  Fife,  where  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  on 
the  23d  of  September  1742.     But  he  was  not 
'permitted  to  remain  long  in  this  rural  retreat.  . 
A  vacancy  in  the  second  charge  of  the  Canon* 
gate  of  Edinburgh  furnished  to  his  friends  an 
opportunity  of  recalling  him  to  a  station  more 
suited  to  his  talents.     And  though  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  eloquent   clergymen  in  the 
church  was  placed  in  competition  with  him,  a 
great  majority  of  the  electors  decided  in  favour 
of  this  young  orator,  and  restored  him  in  July 
|,743  to  the  bounds  of  bis  native  city. 

In  this  station  Dr.  Blair  continued  eleven 
years,  discharging  with  great  fidelity  and  suc- 
cess the  various   duties  of  the  paston4  office 

His 
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His  discourses  ^om  the  pulpit  in  particular 
attracted  universal  admiration.  They  were  com- 
posed with  uncommon  care ;  and,  occupying  a 
middle  place  between  the  dry  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion of  one  class  of  preachers,  and  the  loose 
incoherent  declamation  of  another,  they  blended 
together,  in  the  happiest  manner,  the  light  of 
argument  with  the  warmth  of  exhprtation,  and 
exhibited  captivating  specimens  of  what  had 
hitherto  been  rarely  heard  in  Scotland,  the 
polished,  well  compacted,  and  regular  didactic 
oration. 

In  consequence  of  a  call  from  the  Town- 
Council  and  General  Session  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  translated  from  the  Canongate  to  Lady 
Tester's,  one  of  the  city  churches,  on  the  11th 
of  October  1754  :  and  on  the  15th  day  of  June 
1758,  he  was  promoted  to  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
charge  in  the  kingdom.  To  this  charge  he  was 
raii^ed  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session,  and  of  the  other  distinguished  official 
characters  who  have  their  seats  in  that  church. 
And  the  uniform  prudence,  ability,  and  success, 
which,  for  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  ac- 
companied all  his  ministerial  labours  in  that  con- 
spicuous and  difficult  station,  sufficiently  evince 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 

Hitherto  his  attention  seems  to   have   been 

devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of 
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professional*  excellence  :  and  to  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties.    No  production 
of  his  pen  had  yet  been  given  to  the  world  by  him- 
self^ except  two  sermons  preached  on  particular 
(Occasions,  some  translations,  in  verse,  of  passages 
of  Scripture  for  the  Psalmody  of  the  Church,  and 
a  few  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  a  pub- 
lication begun  in   IJSS^   and  conducted  for  a 
short  time  by  some  of  the  ablest  men   in  the 
kingdom,     fiut  standing  as  he  now  did  at  the. 
head  of  his  profession,  and  released  by  the  labour 
of  former  years  from  the  drudgery  of  weekly 
preparation  for  the  pulpit,  he  began  t6  think 
seriously  on  a  plan  for  teaching  to  others  that 
art,  ^hich  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  esta- 
bUsthment  of  his  own  fame.     With  this  view,  he 
communicated  to  his  friends  a  scheme  of  Lec- 
tures on    Composition ;    and,   having  obtained 
tJie  approbation  of  the  University,  he  began  to 
read  them  in  the  College  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber 1759.     To  this  undertaking  he  brought  all 
flie  salifications  requisite  for  executing  it  well ; 
and  along  with   them  a  weight  of  reputation, 
which    could  not   fail   to    give    effect  to  the 
lessons  he  should  deliver.     For,  besides  the  tes- 
timony given    to  his  talents    by  his  successive 
promotions   in    the  Church,  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  moved  chiefly  by  the  merit  of  his 
eloquence,  had  in  June  1757>  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.,  a  literary  honour  which,  at 

that 
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that  jame  was  very  rare  in  Scotland.  AccordUr 
ingly  his  first  Course  of  Lectures  was  well 
attended,  and  received  with  great  applause.  The 
patrons  of  the  University,  convinced  that  they 
would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  system  of 
education,  agreed  in  the  following  summer  to 
institute  a  rhetorical  class,  under  his  direction, 
as  a  permanent  part  of  their  academical  establish-* 
ment :  and  on  the  7th  of  April  1762,  His  Ma- 
jesty was'  graciously  pleased  "  To  erect  and  en; 
<<  dow  a  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Bcffles 
**  Lettres  in  the  Univeifsity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
"  to  appoint  Dr.  Blair,  in  consideration  of  his 
^<  approved  qualifications,  Regius  Professor  there* 
"of,  with  a  Salary  of  701.'*  These  Lectures 
he  published  in  1783,  when  he  retired  from  the 
labours  of  the  ofiice  ;  and  the  general  voice  of 
the  Public  has  pronounced  them  to  be  a  most 
,  judicious,  elegant,  and  comprehensive  system  of 
rules  for  forming  the  style  and  cultivating  the 
taste  of  youth. 

About  the  time  in  which  he  was  occupied 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  useful  institutioD, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring  another  im- 
portant obligation  on  the  literary  world,  by  the 
patt  which  he  acted  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
the  poems  of  Ossian.  It  was  by  the  solicitation 
of  Dr.  Blair  and  Mr.  John  Home  that  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  was  induced  to  publish  his  Fragments 
of  Ancient  Poetry  y  and  their  patronage  was  of 
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e98enti4.  service  in  procuring  the  subscription 
which  enabled  him  to  undertake  his  tour  through 
the  Highlands  for  collecting  the  materials  of 
Kiagalt  and  of  those  other  delightful  produc- 
tions, which  bear  the  name  of  Ossian.     To  these 
productions  Dr.  Blair  applied  the  test  of  genuine 
criticism,  and  soon  afler  their  publication  gave 
an   estimate  of  their  merits  in  a  Dissertation 
whicb»  for  beauty  of  language,  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  acuteness  of  critical  investigation,  has  few 
paxalleU.     It  was  printed  in  1763,  and  spread 
the  reputation  of  its  author  throughout  Europe. 
:,The  great  objects   of   his  literary  ambition 
being  now  attained,  his  talents  were  for  many 
ye^rs  consecrated  solely  to  the  important  and 
pepuli^r  employments  of  his  station.   It  was  not 
tiU  the  year  1777  that  he  could  be  induced  to 
favour  the  world  with  a  volume  of  the  Sermons 
which  had  so  long  furnished  instruction  and  de- 
light to  his  own  congregation.    But  this  volume 
being  well  received,  the  public  approbation  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed :  three  other  volumes 
followed  at  different  intervals  ;   and  all  of  them 
experienced  a  degree  of  success  of  .which  few 
publications  can  boast.     They  circulated  rapidly 
and  widely  wherever  the  English  tongue  ex- 
tends ;  they  were  soon  translated  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe ;  and  His  present  Ma- 
jesty, with  that  wise  attention  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  literature  which  distinguishes  his 

reign, 
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i^igti,  was  graciously  pleased  to  jiidgit  thenv 
Worthy  of  a  public  reward.  By  a  royal  mandate 
to  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland,  dated  July  25th, 
I78O,  a  pension  of  2001.  a  year  was  conferred 
on  their  author,  which  continued  unaltered  till 
his  death. 

The  motives  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
volume  ate  sufficiently  explained  by  himself  in 
his  Address  to  the  Reader.  The  Sermons  which 
it  contains  were  composed  at  very  difierent  periods 
of  hiii  life ;  but  they  were  all  written  out  anew  in 
his  own  hand,  and  in  many  parts  recomposed, 
during  the  course  of  last  summer,  after  h^  had 
completed  his  eighty-second  year.  They  were 
delivered  to  the  publishers  about  six  weeks  befiir^. 
his  death,  in  the  form  and  order  in  which  they 
now  appear.  And  it  may  gratify  his  readers  to 
know  that  the  last  of  them  which  he  composed, 
thdugh  not  the  last  in  the  order  adopted  for  pub- 
lication, was  the  Sermon  on  A  Life  of  Dissipation 
and  Pleasure  — a  sermon  written  with  great  dig- 
nity and  eloquence,  arid  which  should  be  regarded 
as  his  solemn  parting  admonition  to  a  class  of 
men,  whose  conduct  is  highly  important  to 
the  community,  and  whose  reformation  and  virtue 
he  bad  long  laboured  most  zealously  to  pro- 
mote. 

The  Sermons  which  he  has  given  to  the 
world  are  universally  admitted  to  be  models  in 
their  kind }  and  they  will  long  renudn  durable 

monuments 
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manuyents  of  the  pitty,  the  genius,  and  sound 
ludgment  of  their  author.     But  they  formed 
0aiy  a  small  part  of  the  discourses  he  prepared 
for  the  pulpit.    The  remainder,  modesty  led  him 
.to  thinjc  unfit  for  the  press,  and  influenced  by 
an  excusable  solicitude  for  his  reputation,  he  left 
l>e.hii|d  him  an  explicit  injunction  that  his  nu- 
m^ous  manuscripts  should  be  destroyed.     The 
^eat^ess  of  their  number  was  creditable  to  his 
jxrofessional  character,  and  exhibited  a  convincing 
proof  that  his  fame  as  a  public  teacher  had  been 
honourably  purchased,  by  the  most  unwearied 
application  to  the  private  and  unseen  labours  of 
his  office.     It  rested  on  the  uniform  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  Discourses,  in  point  of  matter 
aiKld  composition,  rather  than  on  foreign  attrac- 
tions.; for  his  delivery,  though  distinct,  serious, 
and  impressive,  was  not  remarkstbly  distinguished 
by. that  magic  charm  of  voice  and  action  which 
captivates  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  which 
ia  the  estimation  of  superficial  hearers,  constitutes 
the  chief  merit  of  a  preacher. 
.  In  that  department  of  his  professional  duty, 
which  regarded  the  government  of  the  church, 
Dn  Blair  was  steadily  attached  to  the  cause  of 
moderation.     From  diffidence,  and  perhaps  from 
a  certain  degree  of  inaptitude  for  extemporary 
speakings  he  took  a  less  public  part  in  the  con- 
test^ of  ecclesiastical  politics  than  some  of  his 
<MHitemporaries ;  and,  from  the  same  causes,  he 
VOL.  V.  H  H .  never 
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nayer  would  consent  to  beoome  ModettiUxfofAa 
Gaieral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaad. 
But  his  influence  among  his  brethren  was  ex- 
tensive.: his  opinion,  guided  by  that  sound-  iq^ 
rightn^s  of  judgment  which  formed  ike  pre- 
dominant feature  of  his  intellectual  character, 
had  ^een^i^ways  held  in  high  respect  by  the 
friends  with  whom  he  acted ;  and,  for  many  of 
the  last  year$  of  his  life,  it  was  received  1^  ttiem 
almost  as  a  law.  The  great  leading  pnndple 
in  which  they  cordially  concurred  with  him»  a&4 
which  directed  all  their  measures,  W£^  to  pre- 
serve the  church,  on  the  one  side,  from  a  slavifid)« 
corrupting  dependence  on  the  civiljpower  j  and, 
,  on  the  other,  from  a  greater  infiision  of  denio^ 
cratical  influence  than  is  compatible  with  good 
Oixler,  and  the  established,  constitution  of  t^ 
country. 

The  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  the 
dischaige  of  his  public  duties,  was  well  sustained 
by  the  great  respectability  of  his  private  character* 
Deriving  from  family  associations  a  strcmg-  sense 
of  clerical  decorum,  feeling  on  his  heart  deep 
impressions  of  religious  and  moral  obliga,tion,  and 
gi^ided  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world  by  tht 
same  correct  and  delicate  taste  which  appeared 
in  his  writings,  he  was  eminently  distinguished 
through  life  by  the  prudence,  purity,  j^nd  dig- 
jufied  propriety  of  his  conduct.  His  mind,  by 
eonstitutioo  and  cultiure,  was  admirably  formed 
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fyt  ei^oying  happiness.     Well  balanced  in  ifiself 
hf  the  nice  proportion  and  adjustment  of  its 
faculties,  it  did  not  incline  him  to  any  of  those 
eccentricities,  either  of  opinion  or  of  action,  which 
are  too  often  the  lot  of  genius  :  —  free  from  all 
tincture  of  envy,  it  delighted  cordially  in  the 
prosperity  and  fame  of  his  companions ;  sensible 
to  the  estimation  in  which  he  himself  was  held^ 
ifc  disposed  him  to  dwell  at  times  on  the  thought 
of  his  success  with  a  satisfaction  which  he  did 
not  a£fect  to  conceal:  inaccessible  alike  to  glooniy 
MHi  to  peevish  impressions,  it  was  always  mastet 
of  its  own  movements,  and  ready,  in  an  unconx^ 
nion  degrec%  to  take  an  active  and  pleasing  in- 
teifest  in  evcfry  thing,  whether  importantortriflingv 
that  happened  to  become  for  the  moment  the 
object  of  his   attention.     This  habit  of  mind, 
tempered  with  the  most  unsuspecting  simplicity^ 
and  united  to  eminent  talents  and  inflexible  inte- 
grity, while  it  secured  to  the  last  his  own^  relish 
of  life,  was  wonderfully  calculated  to  endear 
hito  to  his  friends,  and  to  render  him  an  invalu- 
able member  of  any  society  to  which  he  be- 
longed;    Accordingly  there  have  been  few  men 
more  universally  respected  by  those  who  knew 
him,  more  sincerely  esteemed  in  the  circle  of  his 
M^uaihtance,  or  mdre  tenderly  beloved  by  those 
wiib  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  his  private  and  do- 
mestic c6nnectioa. 

H  H  S  In 
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In  April  1748,  he  married  his  cousin  Katharine 
Bannatine,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  James  Ban- 
natine,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  By 
her  he  had  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
ii  daughter,  who  lived  to  Jher  twenty-first  year, 
the  pride, of  her  parents,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  accomplishments  that  became  her  age  and 
sex,  Mrs.  Blair,  herself,  a  woman  of  great  good 
sense  and  spirit,  was  also  taken  from  him  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  after  she  had  shared  with 
the  tenderest  affection  in  all  his  fortunes,  and  con- 
tributed  near  half  a  century  to  his  happiness  and 
comfort. 

.:Dr.  Blair  had  been  naturally  §^  a  feeble 
^constitution  of  body ;  but  as  he  grew  up,  his 
constitution  acquired  greater  firmness  and  vigour. 
Though  liable  to  occasional  attacks  from  some 
of  the  sharpest  and  most  painful  diseases  that 
afflict  the  human  frame,  he  enjoyed  a  general 
state  of  good  health ;  and,  through  habitual 
cheerfulness,  temperance,  and  care,  survived  the 
usual  term  of  human  life.  —  For  some  years  he 
had  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  instruct- 
ing his  very  large  congregation  from  the  pulpit ; 
and,  under  the  impression  which  this  feeling 
produced,  he  has  been  heard  at  times  to.  say 
with  a  sigh,  «  that  he  was  left  almost  the  last 
"  of  his  contemporaries."  Yet  he  continued  to 
the  end  in  the  regular  discharge  of  all  his  other 
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official  duties,  and  particularly  in  giving  advice 
to  the  afflicted,  who  from  different  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  solicited  his  correspondence.    His 
last  summer  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  of  Sermons  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
it,  he  exhibited  a  vigour  of  understanding  and 
capacity  of  exertion  equal  to  that  of  his  best  days* 
He  began  the  winter,  pleased  with  himself  on 
account  of  the  completion  of  this  work  ;  and  his 
friends  were  flattered  with   the  hope   that  he 
might  live  to  enjoy  the  accession  of  emolument 
and  fame  which  he  expected  it  would  bring. 
But  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  disease  were  lurking 
unperceiv^d  within  him.     On  the  21th  of  De- 
cember IwO,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  bi« 
bowels,  which,  during  that  and  the  following  day, 
gave  him  but  little  uneasiness ;   and  he  received 
as  usual  the  visits  of  his  friends.  *  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  26th,  the  symptoms  became  violent 
and  alarming  :  —  he  felt  that  he  was  approaching 
the  end  of  his  appointed  course  :   and  retaining 
to  the  last  moment  the  full  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties,  he  expired  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  with  the  composure  and  hope  which 
become  a  Christian  pastor. 

The  lamentation  for  his  death  was  uni- 
versal  and  deep  through  the  city  which  he  had 
so  long  instructed  and  adorned.  Its  Magis- 
trates, participating  in  the  general  grief,  ap- 
pointed his  church  to  be  put  in  mourning;   and 
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his  cdleague  in  it,  the  writer  of  this  NamUiv^ 
who  had  often  experienced  the  inestimable  value 
of  hi»  counsel  and  friendship,  deliviered  on  the 
Sabbath  after  his  funeral  a  discourse  to  his  oon- 
gregation,  with  an  extract  from  whidb  this  ac- 
count shall  be  closed.  It  is  inserted  here  at  the 
particular  request  of  that  very  re^ctable  bodj 
of  men  who  composed  his  Kirk  Session,  and  .who 
by  their  public  approbation  of  this  tribute  to  his 
memory,  are  desirous  of  transmittii^,  with  his 
Sermons,  to  posterity  a  memorial  of  the  veneration 
and  esteem  with  which  his  conduct  had  inspired 
them.  —  After  exhorting  to  contemplate  and  fid- 
low  the  patriarchs  and  saints  of  fiurmer  ages, 
mhOf  through  faith  arid  patience^  inherit  thepro^ 
miseSf  the  Preacher  thus  proceeded : 

**  In  this  competition  for  virtuous  attainment, 
"  it  may  be  often  useful  to  bring  down  your 
<<  eye,  from  contemplating  the  departed  worthim 
<<  of  distant  times  and  countries,  towards  pat- 
"  terns  of  imitation  that  are  endeared  to  you  by 
"  more  tender  ties.  If,  in  the  relations  of  life> 
"  you  have  had  a  connection,  —  if,  in  the  circle 
**  of  your  own  family,  you  have  had  a  iather, 
<*  a  husband,  or  a  brother,  who  discharged  with 
"  exemplary  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  station, 
«<  whpm  every  tongue  blessed  as  the  friend  of 
<<  God  and  man,  and  who  died  as  he  livedo  fuU 
<<  of  faith  and  hope,  place  him  before  you  as 
«^  the  model  of  your  conduct -—conceive  him 
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**  ^bendingifitiin  his  seat  m  the  skies,  pleased  with 
'<  T^r  attachment,  deeply  interested  in  your 
**  success,  and  cheering  you  in  your  labours  of 
^'  love.  His  image  will  be  as  a  guardian  angel 
**  to  admonish  .you  when  dangers  approach,  to 
•*  rouse  within  you  every  principle  of  virtuoiiii 
^*  exertion,  and  to  inspire  you  with  strength  tO 
**  overcome. 

<<  Our  hearts,  Christians,  have  been  deeply 
^<  pierced  with  the  loss  of  a  most  valuable  con- 
•*  nectioti,  of  a  venerable  pastor,  who  watched 
^  kMig  for  our  souls,  and  with  the  most  ux^r 
^*  Wiearied  fidelity  pointed  out  to  us  the  path 
^  of  happiness.  To  you,  and  to  the  general 
••  mterests  ot  pure  religion,  he  was  attached  by  > 
**  many  powerful  obligations.  A  native  of  this 
**  djty,  and  descended  from  a  family,  which,  in 
«*  ^former  times,  had  given  several  bright  orna* 
**  ments  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  felt  the 
**  warmest  tendencies  of  nature  co-<^erating  with 
**  the  principles  of  duty,  to  call  forth  all  his 
^*  powers  in  the  sacred  service  to  which  he  was 
**  devoted.  And  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his 
**  industry,  he  rose  to  an  eminence  in  profes- 
**  sional  merit,  which  has  reflected  distinguished 
^*  honour  on  the  city,  on  the  church,  and  on  the 
•*  country  which  produced  him. 

«*  It  was  the  fortune  of  Dr.  Blair  to  appear 
<<  at  a  period  when  the  literature  of  his  country 
**  was  just  beginning  to  receive  polish  and  an 
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"  useful  direction  j  and  when  it  was  emulously 
"  cultivated  by  a  bright  constellation  of  young 
"  men  who  are  destined  to   carry  it   to  high 
"  perfection.     In  concert  with  them  he  applied 
"  himself  with  diligence    and   assiduity  to  all 
"  those  branches  of   study   which   could,  con- 
"  tribute  to  form  him  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
"  pulpit.    This  was  the  department,  in  which  he 
"  chose  to  excel ;   to  which  all  the  force  of  his 
<<  genius  was  durected ;  and  in  which  he  soon 
".  felt  that  his  efforts  were  to  be  successfuL  For 
"from  the  very  commencement  of  his  theolo- 
«*  gical  studies,  he  gave  presages  of  his  future 
"  attainments  ;  and,  in  the  societies  of  his  youth- 
"  ful  companions,  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
"  splendid  reputation,  which,    through  a  long  -; 
"  life  of  meritorious  service,  continued  to  in — 
"  crease ;  and  which  has  procured  for  him,  as  sum 
"  religious  instructor,  access  to  the  understand — 
"  ings  and  the  hearts  of  all  the  most  cultivatedE: 
"  inhabitants  of  the  Christian  world. 

"  To  you,  my  brethren,  who  have  long  en-  . 
"  joyed  the  inestimable  blessing  of  his  immediat^a 
**  instruction,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
"  the  qualities  of  that  luminous,  fascinating  elo^ — 
"  quence  with  which  he   was  accustomed    tc^ 
"  warm,  and  ravish,  and   amend  your   hearts-^ 
"  You     may   have    heard    others    who   equal- 
"  led,  or  even   excelled   him  in  some   of  the 
"  requisites  of  pulpit  oratory,  in  occasional  pro- 
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*<  foundness  of  thought,  in  vivid  flashes^  of  ima- 
«•  gination,  or  in  pathetic  addresses  to  the  heart. 
•*  But  there  never  was  a  public  teacher  in 
**  whom  all  these  requisites  were  combined 
**  in  juster  proportions,  placed  under  the  di- 
••  rection,  of  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  propriety, 
*•  and  employed  with  more  uniform  success  to 
"  convey  useful  and  practical  instruction.  Stand- 
**  ing  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
"  Prophets,  he  exhibited  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
**  in  their  genuine  purity,  separated  from  the 
«<  dross  of  superstition,  and  traced  with  inimitable 
•*  elegance,  through  all  their  beneficial  influence 
*f  on  the  consolation,  on  the  order,  and  on  the 
^*  virtue  of  both  public  and  private  life.  Hence 
^*  his  discourses,  uniting  in  the  most  perfect  form 
^•^  the  attractions  of  utility  and  beauty  gave  a  new 
*•  and  better  tone  to  the  style  of  instruction  from 
"  the  pulpit ;  and  contributed  in  a  remarkable 
"  degree  to  correct  and  refine  the  religious,  the 
"  moral,  and  the  literary  taste  of  the  times  in 
"  which  he  lived. 

^  The  universal  admiration  which .  attended 
«  his  ministerial  labours,  was  some  recompence 
"  to  him  for  the  exeitions  they  had  cost.  But 
«  his  chief  recompence  arose  from  the  con- 
**  sciousness  of  having  contributed  so  eminently 
**  to  edify  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  from  the 
"  improving  influence  which  his  labours  had  shed 
"  on  his  own  heart.     For  he  was  at  home  and 
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